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SESSION 1914—1915, 





‘Tavnspay, 26th Noveunex, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt,, D.Litt, F.RS., Presi- 
dent, and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kat., 
LLD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donor a 





Court, Mon 
‘mouthibire. By J. G. Wood, LL.B. FSA. Bye. ‘Newport Mon., 
iu. 

From the Author :—Notes on Shotwik, in the county of Chester. By 
F.C, Beasley, FSA. Bro, Liverpool, 1016. 

‘From the Avthor —Contarmour of the London Livery Companies 
Charles Welch, RSA ato, “London, It 7 Ome BY 

From the Author :—Hereward, the Feumaa. By W. E. Foster; F.6.A. 
‘Bro. Leicester, 1018, 

From B. F, Bosunquet, Esq 
being the Book of the now ordinary of the King’s meet hovourable 
household, snuo 81 Henty Vill. vo. Exeter, 101. 

IE apes pelea lea sépultares ot les tonumenta, 
cf ce Dréhstorique dapré 8 of les shontmenta, 
Par B. Cartailhnc. ‘vo, Pacis, 1009, 
2 Whomme pendant les ‘ages de is pierre dans Jes environa do 
Dinantetr Mouse, Par M., Dupont. yo.” Drusels, 287% 

From, J. B. Pritchard, Baj., F.8.A. :—Views and detals of St. Giles's 

eek, Oxford “by J Pack Harsinns fol Oxford, 1058 























‘From the Author :—Pedigree of the family of Corsellis, with abstracts 
from wills, parish registers, &c. By G. Milner-Gibson-Oullom, F.8.A 
4to, London, 1914. 

‘Yor. xxvtt 3 
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in tho I. Bv0, Bordighera, 

1019, 
x From James Williams, Bag. :—Conveniont and ornamental architecture, 
centing of igo. By John Cranden, 8vo, London, 


i ‘From Harold Sands, Fsq,, F.8,A.:— 
: I. The book Sf te Boyous Tapestry, By Hiaie Halloe, Bo, 


é he Mecay aid sot th 
Re ‘datiquities of the town of Ab Bs 
“Rew Hobart Willams: yo,” Deabighy 185, 


~ Sohn Edwin Couchman, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


‘The Parswxr, in referring to the exceptional circumstances 
auder which the Society was meting owing tothe war alluded 
tothe destruction by the German armies of architectural and 

| historical monuments in Belginm and northern France. He also 
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alluded sympathetically to the loss which the Society had suffered 
in the death of M. Joseph Déchelette, Hon. F.S.A.. Captain in 
the French Army, who had been killed in action on October 6th, 


‘The Puswwewr further stated that the Couneil had been co: 
sidering the question of changing the hour of the ordinary meet~ 
ings owing to the dark condition of the London streets and other 
circumstances occasioned by the war, and gave notice that at 
the next meeting the Soclaty would’ be tsked to consider tho 
aulvinability of holding the meetings temporarily at 5 o'clock 
instead of at 8.30, 


Hinany Juvxowo, Bxq. B.A. ¥.S.A,, read a paper on Mary 
de Sancto Paulo, Countess of Pembroke, which will be printed in 
Archacolagia, 


‘Lhe Countess of Pembroke who was the subject of the paper 
was the daughter of Guy de Chatillon, Count of St. Pol (in 
Picardy) and of Marie of Brittany ; being connected thus with the 
royal houses of both England and France and with all the most 
distinguished families of the latter country. Born probably about 
1804, she was married in 18@1 to Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, himself of very ancient French descent, connected also 
by birth with the royal blood of both countries, and at least one 
of the foremost figures of his day in wealth and political influence 
in England. ‘The Env died suddenly in 1824, and the Countess 
remained a widow, and her own mistress, for fifty-three years. 
During most of thut period she lived in England, where she held 
‘mont extensive estates in dower. She founded an Abbey (Denney) 
and a College (Pembroke College, Cambridge): and references to 
small events in her life were very numerous indeed in all the 
Records of the time, Tt would be seen that the Countess lived 
through the whole of one of the most formative and critical 
periods in the history of two countries, to both of which she was 

ually, though differently, bound; her position, by reason both 
tof thes’ birth, and. of other clecamstacces, was such that ler 
interests and feelings might well be strongly involved on one or 
the other side, It was the object of the paper to try to discover 
all possible evidences of an intimate or personal character with 
regard to her, and, more particularly, to draw some inferences 
touching her own character and the views she held, or the posi- 
tions she took up, in the circumstances under which her life was 


























Rev. H, P. Sroxzs showed another genealogical table bringing 
out some additional points, for instance, the connexion between 
the Dukes of Brittany and the Earls of Richmond and the Zouch 

Be * 
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and Mortimer families. Tt alo illustrated various benefactor of 
‘Cambridge colleges, such as in connexion wit 
St Tob and Christ Colleges, Gonville, Lady Serope, and the 
‘Countess of Sussex. 


Mr. Moows referred to Faber’s series of founders’ portraits, and 
explained that Lady Margaret had been taken with her head- 
dress turned round and touched up in reminiscence of the minia- 
ture showing Lady Pembroke. It was hardly necessary to caution 
the Society against that portrait, which was often seen, 

Sir Wuztzas Hore dealt with the connexion of Lady Pembroke 

, with the Carthusian order: she was mentioned as paying for 

the building of one or more of the cella of the Landon Chaster- 
house, With regard to Denoey, he was able to state that the 
frater was certainly her work, also the responds of the quire now 
standing. 


Sir Hznovtes Rzap referred to a phrase in the paper that 
“goetted to imply the actistic inferiaity of Englaod in the 
Countess’s day. A review of the surviving works dating from 
‘the period 1800-1875 would reveal a high standard, whether 
in seal-catting, “architecture, painting, miniature-painting, or 
carving. In ali these branches England was quite up to the 
Continental standard, and flourished independently. 


Sir Winuxaxc Sr. Jou Hore, Lit, D.C.L., exhibited photo- 
of palatinate seal of John car] of Warrenne, Surrey, and 
Tecently dieovered attached to « deed dated 1946 

in the Public Record Offce.* 

‘The seal i in dark green wax, and of unusually large si 
being « tie over in. in diameter, a width equalled only by the 
‘antemporary great seals of the king. It was probably engraved 
in 1383, 

+ c'Dhe obverse shows the eail seated on a throne, similar in fori 
© -to that ou the first ‘seal of absence” of King Edward III. ‘The 
“Thackground, in allusion to the earl's name, depicts « warren or 


§. 






















c t COMETIS: 
Dut the first three words ere gone. 


fll deeinon tet ten robliaied by Six Willa Hope tn the 
‘Surrey Arch, Coll, vol. xxvii. 123. The indebted Surrey, 
‘Arsbsbologieal Society fre the ilatratlon ef tos ead soporte 





Faxsennev a 40 THEE RHOS AO TAS HAVNIEWTS 


D) gy-soet Samaras ar Aauuas 
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‘The reverse of the seal shows the earl on horseback galloping 
at full speed to the right. ‘The legend is : 
[+] SIGILL2IM : JORANIS : COMITIS WARENMIE: AT = 





John de Wareiine was the posthumous son of William de 
‘Warenne, only son and heir apparent of John de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, and of Joan his wife, daughter of Robert de Vere, Earl 
of Ovford. ‘He was bom in 1286, and in 1805 succeeded his 
grandfather os earl of Surrey and Sussex. He was created 
Earl of Stratherne in 1838 by Edward Balliol. As Stratherne 
‘was then a county palatine in Scotland, Earl John was able to 
assume the title he bears on his seal of Comes Palacii. There 
ean also be little doubt that, on account of this last dignity, he 
caused to be engraved the remarkable seal under notice; and its 
lose resemblance to the great seals of the king is due to the 
‘earl’s quasi-regal jurisdiction in a county palatine. 





Mr, W. A. Lixpsay was only able to summarize information 
he had collected with regard to Stratherne, and to some extent 
had already published in the Charters of h ‘The 
creation of the Karl of Stratherne was an historical difficulty ; 
and it was known that for eight’ years he was trying to get his 
marriage quashed at Rome, the idea. being that a marriage in 
Scotland would entitle him to the earldom of Stratherne. "The 
title was resigned to Balliol in perpetuity. ‘The whole story was 
.of interest especially now that a seal was produced that connected, 
‘the Earl of Warrenne with Strathere, the latter being a great 
dignity for so small a country as Scotland. 


Mr. Satascanw inquired whether the grain perceptible on the 
photograph of the seal was due to the matrix being of ivory. 





Sir Wisrsaxc Hore saw no reason to suppose it was anything 
but silver. ‘The impression retained some finget-miarks that were 
‘on the wax before the matrix was applied. : 


Sir Henovirs Reap said the seal was a good specimen of 
fourteenth century art; and suggested that the seal ifnot of silver 
was more likely of morse than of elephant ivory. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 
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‘Tavrspay, Srd Decesszn, 1914. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kant, D.Litt, FRS., 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Wilfrid Hemy -p FSA. :—Cy rodorion Record Series, 
Tor 7s ia aloular ofthe public records rolting to Pestbrokeshive; 
Vol. i, Cilgerran and Narberth, 8vo. London, 1914. 


From, th Catalogue of the portraits in the Jamaica History 


or 
‘the Institute of Jamaica. By Frank Cundall, F.S.A- 
v0.  amaica, 1914. 


From Harold Sands, Beq., F.S.A, 
"|. Pen and-peneil sketches of shipping and craft all round the world. 
HT. Pritchett. Bro. Landon, 1890. 
2. The Stane Street. By H. Belloc. ro. London, 1913. 
5 The Book of Kelis deserved by Siz award Sulfa, Bart, fo 
fon, 1914. 


From W. H. Quarrell, Fsq., 
Hockey BEA, chert po 














s-Engraved portrait of Aretbisho 
by C.R. Leslie, R.A. ? 





‘The following resolution was moved from the Chair and 
seconded by James George Wood, Esq., M.A., LL.B.: 
~_.*That in the present circumstances it is desirable that the 
- Yeetings of the Society should be held at five o'clock, until 
further order be taken by the Society.” 
After discussion there voted : For the resolution, 12; against, 
50. The resolution was therefore lost. 


\ Whe Pursrorsr exhibited a copy of Benignus De Natura 
"» Coelestium Spirituum (Venice, 14 dedicated by the author to 
© the Senete of Ragusa. ‘The title-page has an illuminated margin 
Dy the Florentine artist Attavante Attavanti, in the lower com- 
Patni at wih a picture of St Biagio (Gt. Baie) holding 
his hand the town of Raguss, of which he was patron. 


‘The Puesipexr also exhibited ins of Ragusa dating 
feo e.1200, showing on the reverse St. Blaise. 


»_W. Pacer Barzow, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a Leeds halfpenny 
with gue of Se Blog inued Uy He Paley a 1701. is 
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H. Luxe Rorn, Esq,, read the following paper on Bishop Blaise, 
Saint, Martyr, and Woolcombers’ patron. 


L 


‘The interest in Bishop Blaise centres in the fact that about 
one thousand years after his martyrdom he appears as adopted 
atron saint of the woolcombers, and this interest is enhanced 
By the fact that itis very umcertain why the wooleombers should 
have so honoured him. 

‘Abroad where his cult still flourishes, although not as the 
wooleombers’ patron, the literature about him is considerable. 
‘Ulysse Chevalier gives the titles of thirty-seven works relating 
to him; his name is likewise not uncommon abroad, the same 
writer mentioning no less than sixteen of his namesakes, all more 
or less distinguished, who flourished in the Middle Ages. But 
in the British Isles, except in special encyclopaedias like the 
Rey. Alban Butler's Lives of the Fathers and Martyrs and other 
Principal Saints or some art publications like Mrs. Arthur 
Bell's Saints in Christian Art (Lond. 1902), little has been done 
to popuavize his cult, ven in the five English parishes whereof 
he is patron saint, with one exception, we find little is known of 
him and less said. According to a recent student, Cabier,* he 
‘was patron of Comiso in Sicily, of Civiti di Penne in Naples, of 
Ragusa, and of Milhausen in Thuringia; he was patron saint 
of woolcombers, weavers, builders, and masons ; he was the saint 
‘who gave protection against wild animals and cured throat 
complaints; and finally he was patron saint of swine. This 
enumeration does not exhaust the list of the bishop's activities 
‘He was patron saint of many more places and churches than are 
mentioned by Cahier—to these I shall refer Inter on. ‘To the 
patronage of the builders and masons must be added that of the 
carpenters, for A. Forgeais has recorded the existence of a lead 
token dated 4.p. 1410 on which St. Blaise is so described.* The 
Rey. H. Hamilton-Jackson, vicar of Milton, Berks., informs me 
that in Italy, at Subiaco, above the Sacro Speco of St. Benedict is 
‘the little chapel of St. Biagio,é the remains of one of the twelve 
monasteries founded by St. Benedict, where to this day St. Blaise 
is invoked whenever a storm rages in the valley. 

According to Monsignor J. P. Kirsch, Professor of Patrology 


7 1905, 











+ Repertoire des Sources hist. du moyen tge, Ps 

+ abacterice ds Sent; Pave, ASOT. 6 ot 

* oll. de Plombs Historce, 1% s6r., Méreater des Corporations do Metre, 
Paris, 1862, pp. 63, 55. 

* The present Italian form of the name changed from Blasius to Biasio. 
‘to Biagio, 
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and Christian Archaeology, Fribourg University, Switzerland, 
writing in the Catholic Bneyclopaedia, New York, “In some places 
on the day of his feast the blessing of S. Blasius is given: two 
‘candles are consecrated, generally by a prayer, these are then held 
in a cross position by a priest over the heads of the faithful or the 













» From a coloured card issued in Rome in 1298. 


people ate touched onthe throat with them. In other places oil 
‘consecrated ia which the wick of a small candle is dipped and 
‘the throats of those } are touched with the wick At the 





| 
{ 
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in nomine Patris ot Filii et Spiritus Sancti and the priest makes 
the sign of the cross over the faithful.” 

In the church of 8. Carlo di Catinari in Rome the ring of 
St, Blaise is kept in afine reliquary, and on February 3rd, his ferst 
day, those who suffer from any throat affection have their throats 
-touched with the ring. 

St. Blaise is one of the Fourteen Holy Martyés to whom in the 
Latin Church prayers may be addressed for intercession against 
various forms of illness, cte, Medals and cards depicting him 
in the company of his thirteen fellow saints are issued oceasion- 
ally in Germany and are not by any menns uncommon. 

That the general cult of the bishop was well established in 
England in the Middle Ages may be surmised from the fact that 
the Council of Oxford in 1282 forbade all work on the day of his 
festival! His importance in some places survived the Reforma- 
tion. As is well known, events used to be fixed by means of the 
Church festivals or feast days of the saints, In Bankfield Museum, 
Halifax, there is the probate of the will of Jonas Dene of 
‘Thornton, Yorks., dated 6 December, 1651, wherein it is ordered. 
that the inventory of his effects be exhibited on the second day 
after the feast of St. Blaise, e. on the Sth February (1652), whial 
i the fost day of St. Agathe, a by no means unimportant lady. 
If St, Blaise was allowed, so to speak, to usurp her day, it 1 
probably certain thet in the popular mind he was of more 
importance than she was. Soon after this date he appears to 
have dropped from his high position, for he gots mentioned in 
Reginald Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft (Lond. 1665), although 
from the Church point of view it was still quite correct to ‘call 
upon God and remember St. Blaise’ when, as stated by Scott, 
‘one wanted a thorn fetching out of one's body or a bone out of 
‘one’s throat, Later still, Dr. Percy states? that on the bishop's 
‘ani ‘twas the custom in many parts of England to light 
fre on the hills a cutom ancienty ten up pethaps for no 
better reason than the jingling resemblance of his name to the 
word blaxe! (Dr. Percy spells it St. Blayes’ Day.) While 
Minsheu, under the word. Hooke-tide, speaks of ¢S. Blaze his 
ay, about Candlemas, vhen country women goe about and 

s¢ good cheere, and if they find any of their neighbour women 

@ spitming that day, they burne and make a blaze of fire of the 

distaffe, and thereof called 8. Blaze his day’.®. Evidently the 
‘raison @étre of the feast day had been wholly fongotten. 

‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when the cult of 


¥ Propel, Brit, 11th od., i, p. 20. 
£ Nortwonderiand Howechld Book, London, 1770, pp, 399 nd 435, 
* Quoted by Brand and Hazlitt, Popular Antiquities, Loudon, 1870, 
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the bishop, as woolcombers’ patron, was at its height, tokens 
were issued by the wool traders on which their patron appeared 
fig. 2). 
(Oe be Rast there was an order of Knighthood known as that 
of St. Blaise and St. Mary (not St. Blaise only) for the ‘uphold- 
ing of the Catholic Religion. ‘The cursed Megaera, who was 
then rising from dark Avernus (tossing the poisonous snakes of 
her hair and vomiting the damnable dogmas of reprobate heresy 
which was infesting men of the purest minds), gave the occasion 
Tor these knights, civided into two bodies, but united in spirit, 
the one consisting of Warriors and the other of Religious, to 
ort time by their incessant efforts the wicked 















Macclesfield Leeds (1793). Guildford. Exeter (1792) and 
Liverpool. Shrewsbury (1703). 





Fig. 2 roxess ween mean ax miocmx or st, uzaise @). 
‘From originals in the Bankfield Museum. 












sect of these Heresiarchs, as we are told by Bernardo Giustiniani, 
writing in Venice in 1692 The order is said to have been 4 
{instituted about the same time as the foundation of the Knights i 
‘up, 1118. "The Knights of St. Blaise aod 8, Mary 

‘under the rales of St. Basil, and they elected their Master 

fn ‘the same form as that practised by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. An eatlier writer, André Favyn,? ascribes its 
foundation to the distinguished House of Lusigaan when it held 
jurisdiction over the town of Acre and its sons were kings of 
| ncsin, The Leiguans originally the Hours of Poitou, in 
France, hdd sway in Cypras, ‘Mas-Latrie in his eele- 


1 Hat. gen. dell Orig e 
Gen. aah Orig. dig Ord. Milt. ¢ di tutte le Religions cave. 


adit Te eH de Checleris, TH. dex Order Mt, Pais; 
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brated work on that island does not appear to make any refer~ 
ence to the order. Giustiniani says the sphere of the Knights 
work was Palestine. No mention is made anywhere as to how 
long the order lasted. 























IL 


In discussing the particulars of the life or rather martyrdom 
of St. Blaise, or indeed those of any saint, it is as well to bear in 
mind a remark made by the French Church historian, Tillemont 
who reminds us that ‘the death of the saints is the greatest an 
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most certain fact in their history, while their earlier life is almost 
always obscure’! 

‘A careful search for any reference to St. Blaise in the Martyro- 
logy of St. Jerome (4.0. 592-600), either in the 1480 edition® 
or other editions including Migne’s Patrologia, establishes the 
fact that the bishop is not mentioned there. ‘Though the result 
is thus negative, it is not necessarily unimportant, Jerome's 
work is the earliest extant martyrology and source of all later 
martyrologies.* Tt has further the advantage of being founded 
‘on sources contemporary or nearly so'with the fourth century. 
Hence Jerome's omision, if taken as signicant, casts a doubt on 
tthe truth of al details relating to St. Blaise’ life and martyrdom. 
Negative evidence, however disconcerting, is rarely final, and we 
have to look elsovbere forthe fist account of the legend of the 

THe next great collator and illustrator was Symeon Meta~ 
phates a tenth-centary writer. Many cxties do not ensider 

fetaphrastes an accurate author, but Migne in his introduction 
states that his investigations into Metaphrastes’s work do not 
support the critics’ contentions. Practically until the documents 
aré forthcoming upon which Metaphrastes relied and prove the 
contrary, we may take it that so far as his recount of St. Blaise 
is concerned that account is sufficiently reliable for our 


‘purposes. 
‘Metaphraster’s hagiology was translated into Latin in 1570 by 
‘the Francisean. monk Francis Lawrence Surivs, and after this 
date when St. Blaise is mentioned the quotation is generall 
‘rom this translation, in which Garius bas Lept well to the Gree 
‘text. There is an abridged account in the Golden Legend of 

: faeobos de Voragine (Late, 1870), which is also mach used by 

writers. 


‘The following is a free translation of Metapbrastes's account 
pT ees te ts Unity of Men 
Gad by ope stomy ta 
pee 
blameless Jife ; as it is written in Job, She was without evil, 










worship of 
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without blame, true, dutiful and pious, refraining from every evil 
work’, 

‘Wherefore on account of his pure life in which there was 
nothing to be condemued, the faithfal in the city of Sebaste in 
Kappadocia made him a bishop. But he went forth to the moun- 
tain called Argeus and dwelt in a eave to which wild beasts used 
to come and be blest by him. It happened that if any of them 
arrived in the course of his meditation, as if endowed with reason, 
‘they waited at the cave and did not retire until he placed his 
hand upon them. 

In those days the governor, Agricolans, gave orders that every 
kind of animal should be eaptured so that the existing saints 
should fight with them and be destroyed by them as mart 
Now the hunters went forth into the mountain called Argeus in 
which the holy and venerable bishop Blaise was lying hid, but ax 
they approached the cave and saw at its entry a multitude of 
wild coimals standing about they said amongst themselves, 
‘What meaneth this?’ When they came nearer they found 
St. Blaise within the cave sitting as in a chamber and apportion- 
ing to each animal what it had need of by means of benedictions 
and cures and pouring forth prayers to God. ‘hey thereupon 
returned and announced to the governor Agricolaus what ‘the 
had seen, but the governor ordered several soldiers to go forth 
with them so that they might bring him any Christians lurk. 
ing there. So the soldiers who had been sent went to the 
mountain : when they entered the eave they found only the saint 
praying and praising the Lord. ¢ 

‘They said to him, “Come forth, the governor calls thee’. 
‘When St. Blaise saw them he rejoiced greatly, and said: “Come, 
let us go at once, brethren, for the Lord is mindful of me. ‘Thus 
he has appeared three times to me saying: “Rise, offer sacrifices 
to me after the manner of thy priesthood.” Now, therefore, 
brethren, you are welcome, Jesus Christ my Lord be with you? 

Now as they went forth thee Gentiles were converted ofthe 
way to the knowledge of God by his gentleness and teaching, 
Moreover, the Lord caused cures to be effected’ at hie prayer, 
and when the sick were brought to him he laid his hands upon 
them and sent them away healed. And he not only cured men 
but also cattle and beasts. So that when it happened that any 
one swallowed a bone or anything of that sort, they quickly 
brought the sufferer to the bishop, and Blaise by his holy prayers 
immediately made him whole again. 

Tt happened that while the only son of a certain woman was 
eating some fish he suddenly swallowed a bone and became mute. 
‘The boy’s mother when she heard of this saint brought the boy 
and laid him at his feet half dead, and weeping said to the saint 
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‘Have mercy on my son, O servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for he is my only son, and she related to the saint what had 
suddenly happened to him. Bat the great and holy priest of 

, Blaise, having laid his hand on the boy's throat, raised his 
eyes to heaven and calling upon God : *O Lord, whe act « pre 
sent help to those who call upon ‘Thee in trath, cure this boy, 
taking away by Thy power the bone which is ized [in his throat, 
snd in time to come when anything like this happens, whether 
fo men, children or ass outs nat to hee in remem, 

yrance of my name, saying, intercession of 

‘Thy servant Blain, bring speedy hep ; make here a speedy care 
to the honour and glory of Thy Holy name,’ immediately made 
the boy as he was before, and restored him to his mother, prais- 
ing and glorifying God for ever. ‘Therefore men_ gave great 
honour to Blaise, bi: bop and ar not only in Sebaste, but 
also in Nikopolis. For be was skilled in the science of healing. 

As the saint was going on a journey it happened that the pig 
of a poor woman, who only had this one pig and nothing more, 
vwas carried off by a wolf. Now the woman, who was one of the 
faithful, approached the holy martyr to aid her against the wild 
beast, But the holy priest of Christ and martyr Blaise, smiling, 
said to her: ‘Be not sad, O woman, nor weep, for thy pig shall 
be restored to thee alive and uninjured.” 

‘When the saint arrived at the metropolis, Scbaste, the governor 
Agvcolas ordered him to be cast into prison, ‘The flowing 
day, the governor, sitting on the judgement seat, St. Blaise 
to Be besught belore hi, When St, Blaise stood before him, 
the governor acing his began ft to fate him, and rected 
friend” Bs ie eed a Bins ne 
© excellent governor. Do not eall these gods thoug! 
dletoons, wh thallforsooth be delivered to sternal Se, together 
‘with those who worship them.’ The governor, angered by these 
words, ordered him to be beaten with sticks. For many hours 











thou that thy tortures will induce 
my God? But thou art notable, 

me. For the rest do. 
what ‘thou wilt” Now when the impious governor could not 
raw him away from the faitiv he ordered him to be led back to 


But when the pious and venerable widow had observed the 
Batienee of the martyr and the constancy of his faith, she killed 
Aba Hig whieh dhe id Spores from the wild beast at the holy 

tyr’s bidding, and cooked its head and feet and pat thein 
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into a basket with some grain of the earth and fruit and other 
things outof her narrow means. She lighted candles and brought 
all these things to the holy martyr in prison, and casting them 
at his feet prayed him to partake of them. ’ ‘The saint having 
returned thanks and partaken, blessed her and charged her, say: 
ing, «Woman, in this manner make remembrance of ine, through 
imy God thy house shall Jack no good thing. If any one imitat~ 
ing thee in this shall make remembrance of me he shall have a 

erpetual gift from my God and a blessing all the days of his 


Fifer And this blessed and venerable woman, having been this 
ait away joyful to her 


led the Scripture which 
saith, “That which she hath done shall be told everywhere in 
memory of her’. : 

But the tyrant, for the second time sitting on the judge- 
ment seat, ordered the martyr of God to be brought in before 
him, and when he was brought in the governor said unto him, 
‘Bishop Blaise, will you not sacrifice to the gods, or do you wish 
to perish miserably?” St. Blaise said, ‘Perish the gods who 
have not made heaven and earth, ‘The death you threaten me 
with will gain for me eternal life.” Now the governor, when he 
taw his fatth was immutable, ordered him to be suspesded from 
a beam and to be violently flogged. And when God's martyr, 
Blaise, had been scourged for e long time he said to the governor, 
0 impious and unjust man. Do you think you can frighten 
me with blows? I possess Jesus Christ who strengthens me, 
Ido not fear the things that seem to you to be tortures, seeing. 
that Ihave regard to the good things which are expected aud 

romised to those who seek Him.” ‘Nhen the governor ordered 
fim to be taken down from the beam and cast fato prison again. 

Now while the holy martyr Blaise was being led away to 
prison, behold some pious god-fearing women followed him, and 
Teesiving the blood which flowed from him anointed them- 
selves therewith. When the lictors saw them they appre- 
hended them and led them to the governor, saying, ‘These also 
are Christians’, When the governor saw them he said unto them, 
“Be persuaded and sacrifice to the gods, so that you may win 
great honours from me’. But these worthy and holy women 
‘answered and said unto him, «If thou wishest, O governor, that 
we should sacrifice to thy gods, le us go to the lake side, and do 
thou put thy gods into a sack and seal them up with lead, and 
we, when we shall have washed our faces in the lake, will draw 
near and sacrifice to them’. ‘The governor rejoiced at these 
words. He brought forth is to them, but the women took 
‘the gods and cast them into the depths of the lake. 

‘the governor saw this he was furious, and, roaring loudly 
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asa lion and clapping his hands, he was exceeding angry with 
the soldiers and said unto them, ‘O worst of servants, why did 
‘ou not hold the gods that they might not be cast’ into the 
lepths of the lake", ‘The soldiers answered and said to the 
governor, £0 excellent governor, these women have spoken 
craftly and drowned thy gods, We did not know their guile 
and did not restrain them.’ For these holy andl worthy women 
said, “The tine God is not deceived by a trick, but deaf pieces 
‘of wood and stones, and gold and silver, and all who trust 
fh them can be tricked”, en the governor, moved with fury 
ordered a very hot furnace to be kindled, and lead to be melted, 
and iron conibs to be brought, and seven brazen plates to be 
made hot, and he ordered a sumptuous cloth to be laid in another 

ot. He said to the holy women, ‘Choose ye one of two thin 

thar adore and serfs to the gods end sve your lives 
‘walking on that cloth, or, if you be unwilling, suffer the tor- 
tures which are bein Raced for you. Bat one of them who 
Ihsd tro boys eelzal the cloth and cast. it into the famnos and 
burnt it, and the boys said to their mother, © saintly. mother, 
do not suffer us to perish in this land, but as thou hast 
nourished with thy most delicious and sweetest milk, so now fill 
‘us also with the Kingdom of Heaven’. 

‘Thereupon the governor ordered them to be suspended and 
their flesh to be torn with iron combs; but the soldiers saw 
ailk instead of blood flow from their wounds, and, moreover, their 
flesh appeared as white. as snow. When the who, had 
despended from hesven hed healed the wounds any said nip 
the women, ‘Fear not, for the good labourer, when he hay 
and finished his work in the heat of the day and shall have 
reosived from his Lord His blessing antl reward, gosth away joy~ 
fly fo ble home, 20 ye leo strive that_ ye ay receive Iie 
sternal which never ceases from our Saviour Jesus Christ’. ‘Then 
‘the governor ordered them to be laid in the furnace, but when 
they had been so laid the fire immediately expired, apd the holy 
‘women were cast forth from the furnace uninjured and: whole, 
‘Then the governor said to them, «Throw away your magic tricks, 

“approach and sacrifice to my gods’. But the holy women, as if 
‘ate With fe voice ancwotod, “Lat it not soam good to then 
‘0 son of the devil, that we leave our Lord Jesus Christ and 
adore stones and blocks of wood which are deaf’ and without 
seuse as thou art, Henceforth do what thou wilt, for we are 
Summoned to the Kingdow of Hiéaven’ ‘Then the gore, 
moved with anger, pronouneed sentence upon them, and the 

~ lictors taking: them led them to their appointed 
execution. s te 5. Ree a 
When the seven women came to the place where they were to 
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suffer, they begged the lictors, saying, ‘Grant us that we may 
pray fora little spac and lnling on the ground they spake 
Wich: “Glory to Thee, our greetand glorious God, glory t Thee, 
O Christ, Who reigns for ever, Who hast called uo unto the way 
of Thy goodness, for who is as great as Thou, our God, Who 
Hatt shud un Tees arkweos andatt called qa'to the true and 
most blessed light? Wherefore, we beseech ‘Thee, O Lord, num 
ber us with ‘Thy first martyr and receive the intercession of our 
most holy Father and Shepherd Blaise, who bas led us to this 
truth and to the fraition of eternal life® ‘When the holy women 
had thas prayed they arose from the ground, and they raised 
hands and eyes to heaven and prayed to’ God with pure 
hearts and with one accord, ‘Glory to Thee, 0 Lord our God, 
‘Who hast deemed us worthy to lie upon this Thine altar, like 
spotles Jambs and eloquent witneter: now also raae up our 
sonls as ‘Thou art good and kindly to Thine heavenly altar’, 
‘The boys approached their mother and said to her, ‘Mother, 
crowns are propared for us in heaven, Commend us therefore to 
the most strong and holy champion of Christ, our bishop and 
Good shepherd, Blase, biza theta famous in story” the 
executioner struck off the heada of the seven holy women, and. 
they died in the Lord in the month of February. 
this the or ordered St, Blaise, to be brought ftom 
Prison: whon he had been brought the governor anid. to. him, 
‘Wilt thou sactifice to my gods now or not?” ‘Then St. Blaise 
said to him, ‘Unhappy man, that art blind and dost not see the 
true light! What man who has ever known the living God will 
sacrifice to lifeless images, or worship them? ‘Thou, therefore, 
‘that art in darkness and art evil, know thou that the living God. 
has rejected thee, and thou art worshipping stocks and stones that 
haverio understanding. But Ido not fear thy threats. So torture 
mo as thou wilt, T surrender to thee my flesh ; God alone has 
power over my soul.” 

‘Then the governor said to the saint, ‘If I throw thee into the 
lake, what will then avail theo this, Christus of whom thou 

eakest and whom thou worshippest ?” St. Blaise said, ‘O thou 

art blind and void of understanding, thou worshippest life~ 
Jess locks and thinkest thou art saved. But.I worship the 
living Crist, and shall I not show thee the might of my God in 
‘the water ?? 

‘Then the governor ordered him to be cast into the lake. Bat 
the saint in and sealed up the water, which immediately 
stood still aa iF it hed been a bridge. ‘Then St. Blaise, eiting in 
the midst of the lake, said to the, guards, “If you have 
show now their powers and come ye also here to me’. 
immediately sixty-eight men went “in to. him; but. they were 
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‘drowned at the bottom of the lake. ‘Then the 
‘came to the saint from above, and said to him 
that art full of grace and pure of soul, come forth from the water 
and receive the eternal erown prepared for thee by God.’ Holy 
Blaise, baying risen from the water as though he were walking 
‘upon Jand, came forth, and his face shone as a light so that those 
who saw Kim marvelled, bat the governor said unto him: ‘So 
thou art determined, O unhappy man, not to sterifee to the 
gods?” Holy Blaise answered: ‘Know, tyrant, that I am the 
servant of Christ and will never do sacrifice to the evil demons.’ 
‘Whereupon the governor, moved with wrath, pronounced sentence 
on him, saying : * Blaise, who has not obeyed me and has despised 
the emperor and insulted the gods and bas destroyed eixty-ight 
‘men, shall be beheaded by the sword swith the two boys. 
‘Wien the sentence had been pronounced and the Saint had come 
to the place appointed, he stood and prayed to God: ‘Lord God 
of Might, Who hast delivered me from idols, Who hast turned 
‘the darkness into light, and error into truth, Who sittest above 
the cherubim and openest the fountains of the heavens, Who 
stretchest Thy bow in Thy hand, Who bast brought low and 
abject the Devil and transfixed the serpent, hear me, Thy 
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memory with that rite which she (?) celebrated in prison, and not 
only sent to her relations peace-offerings from the seed of the 
Jand and other things, but also to all her friends, ‘They in their 
turn, following her example, again at the same time sent back 
gifts not only to the faithful widow, but also to all their relations 
and friends. Whence also has been handed down this good 
example to the pretent day by all who faithfully celebrate the 
venerated memory of the holy martyr Blaise with torches and 
hymns and great feastings to the glory of almighty God and of 
our Lord Jeaus Christ, who is held in honour among the faithful 
‘ones: to whom and the Holy Ghost be glory and power, now 
and always, for ever and ever. Amen,” 

‘Phe date of St, Blaise's martyrdom cannot be determined with 
any exactitude: the authorities given in the Acta Sanctorum 
serve to config rather tha illuminate, ‘They give dats range 
ing from A.p. 987 to s.p. 816, It must be remembered that all 
these dates are traditional, and have no claim to historical 
accuracy. Some of the most considerable authorities say that: 
Blaise suffered in a.p. 816 under Licinius. For instance, 
Cardinal Baronius, in his Annaler Beclesiastici,s says that 
forty martyrs suffered at Sebaste on the 9th March. But 
it appears ‘that St, Blaise, bishop of the same city Scbaste 
attained the crown before them ; for he is said to have suffered 
martyrdom one month and six days previously, on the 8rd 
February at the same place, and also under the same governor, 
Agricolaus. ‘The same confusion arises also about the day of 
‘the month on which Blaise was martyred, Besides the Srd 
February thus given by Baronius and kept by the Latin Church, 
the Acta Sanctorum’ gives authorities for other dates. ‘The 
Greck Menology gives 11th February, and the Greek Church, 
Keops that date’ Bist many Latin mactyrologies (continue the 
Acta) give 15th February. “These days, like the dates, are purely 
‘traditional, 

It may not be out of place here to note the existence of two 
other sulats known as Bt Blaise, both recorded in the deta 
Sanctorum under 8rd February, viz, St, Blasius of Caesarea 
‘and St, Blasius of Oreto, Spain. ‘The former remained unharmed 
after five days boiling, and when the judge applied the water to 
his own face it killed him, St. Binise then returned to his 
friends, taught them assiduously, and died ultimately in peace. 
His soul wat seen departing inthe form of «dove and his reac 
began to sprout, ‘The other St. Blasius, Bishop of Oreto, it 














2 eb. vol. i, p. 995. 
2 1588-1607, tome 5, under the year a.p. 916, § xlv. 
* Reb, vol i, p. 895. 
4 Reb. vol. §, pp, 324-87. 
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Spain, a town which does not exist now, died in the reign of 
Sic? ox. son it ta supctyas 6 Cole, Scie he ‘ot sc 
buried. Many churches have been built in his honour and his 
head, is shown both in Lerma and in Toledo; hence, as it ix 
quaiitly put by Zedler,* in both places there can only be a part 
Of his head, or one of the heads must belong to another saint ! 
Such variation of legends, if it refers to one and the seme 
‘wartyr, induces a writer in Notes and Querica® to suggest. the 
idea ‘that the cult of Blasius was founded upon that of a deity 
in Cappadocia whose rites and attributes may have varied in 
different localities. As regards the transfer of the cult of a 
hheathen god to a Christian deity we have the 
srhere Asklepios tsed 





rative well at the foot of the Acropol 
to work his miracles the Virgin now heals the si 

mL zs 
From what has been said it will be clear that abroad numerous 
eburches have been dedicated to St. Blaise, and it will not be 
uninteresting to the English reader to hear i 
Shen os wells about thote churches similarly dei 
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country an immense quantity of valuables travelled from the 
Alb to the Danube, including a solid silver statue of St. Blasius, 
‘a precious monstrance said to be worth £20,000, and no end of 

+ are codices and manuscripts, amongst them one of the elder Pliny. 
Of such literary treasures St, Blasien in its day possessed great 
store. For it was at one time the foremost seat of learning in 
Germany, . . . There was not a university in Germany to which 
it did not send some learned professors, "One of its abbots was 
the lenened Mgr, Gerbert, the author of the first History of the 
Black Forest (Historia Silvae Nigrae). ‘he monastery building 
wax turned into a factory for breech-loaders and is now a cotton 
factory. ‘he body of St, Blasius ix said not to have been 
brought here until nbout the year 900, although the monks had 
settled as carly as 750, According to Henricus Pantaleon,* in 
the spot indicated, ‘immediately after the time of Diocletian, 
about the year 800 a.p, certain Christian refugees met. and 
worshipped God, living the life of auchorites, When St, Blaise, 
head of the Church in Cappadocia and martyr under Licinius 
Gacsur in the year 812, bed eppeared to thera and exhorted 
them to follow their callin constancy, they named their 
dwelling after his name.’ ‘This account, however, is not accepted 
by many authorities, Pantaleon goes on to say that the mouas- 
tery was made an abbey by Reginbertus, a friend of Otto I, in 
the year 945, and that: Beringus was the first abbot. Another 
moriastery dedicated to St. Blaise was at Nordheim, in the diocese 
of Mainz, founded about 1573. ‘The site of the springs of some 
mineral waters between ‘Yibingen and Reutlingen in Wiirtem- 
berg, which became known about 1470, was also dedicated to 
the bishop. 

"The celebrated city and fortres of Ragusa in Dalinatiny on 
the Adriatic, is by a long way the most important seat of the 
cult of St. Blais, or St. Blogio ashe is known there, Acéording 
to Sir T, G. Jackson, who made a considerable study of the 
cityand published the results in a volume entitled Dalmatia 

may have been founded so far back a a.p, 265, and 
the cathedral church of St. Blaise was founded in 1848’ and! 
rebuilt in 1706-16 (ji, pp. 815-16). Jackson examined the St, 
Blaise relics in tho cathedral there; they consist of a hand pre- 
served in gold enamel set with precious stones, a foot preserved 
in gold filigree, and a skull or part of a skull contained ina 
beautiful gold casket, the date of which he found: to be 1694, 
although made up of parts of a still earlier receptacle. ‘There 


4. W. Wal Romie the Black Foret, London, 1890, pp, M12, 
+ deta Sanctordn. "Web, vol. i p30 

* Oxford, 1887, 8 vols. Gi, p. 287). 
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are two portraits of St. Blaise on the panels of the casket. We 


have two legends as regards the of St. Blaise at 
tagusa,” One is to the effect that at there was a Latin 
‘colony whose patron saint (or, as we rather say, god) was 


Bacchus, and a Slav colony whose patron saint was Sergius. 
When the two colonies amalgamated, neither would accept the 
stron saint of the other, and a fresh one, St. Blaise, was chosen. 
the other legend thers are to variants and thy both relate 
‘to the appearance of St. Blaise about the year 971, when the 
‘Venetians made an unsuccessful attack on the city. “According 
to Serafino Razz, quoted by Laigi Vilar the “Venetian eet 
designed to capture Ragusa by treachery, but the plot was 
revealed to a priest, who thus hia vision: “I was in the 
church of St. Stephan at midnight, at prayer, when methinks 
I saw the whole fane filled with armed men. And in the midst 
I saw am old man with a long white beard holding a staff in his 
hand.. Having called me aside, he told me that he was San 
Biagio, and had been sent by Heaven to defend this city. He 
told me further that the Venetians had come up to the walls to 
scale them, using the masts of their ships as ladders, but he, 
‘vith o company af heevenly colder, had driven back the enemy 
but he desired that in future the Ragusans should defend them- 
sas snd never trust armed neighbour.”* ‘The variant fs that 
a pilgrim came from Armenia to Ragusa bearing with him the 
hhead of St. Blaise; that the saint hed appeared to this man in 
& dean telling him to warn the inhabitants of an impending 
Hany sg, eels tcve tet, a atte spt 
were ‘to save the city, in, itade appointed 
thesaine ws be thes peton? Beneaion se 











B 
2 The Republi. London. 
Roce altachy Bate, Londo, 109,» 100. 
Bartlett, History ofthe Parish ofS. Blazey’ 1856, pp. 10, 11, 
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ago. He has never heard of any procession on St. Blaise’s Day, 
but naturally the feast of the patron saint is kept as is that of 
the patron saint in almost every church. ‘The only fragment of 
ancient glass in the church represents St, Blaise as a pilgrim ; 
the modem windows show him with cope, mitre, ete, and as 
being combed to death, 

At St. Blaise, near Newton Abbot, Devon, there are amongst 
the old bits of glass in the windows representations of two bishops, 
but without. distinguishing emblems, In a modern window 
(? 1850) St, Blaise is shown with an instrument like a coarse 
rake held gains his breast, ‘here appears to bo no local 
knowledge of St. Blaise as patron of the woolcombers, 

‘The Priory church of St. Mary and St. Blaise, Boxgrove, near 
Chichester, was built in 1117-20. ‘here is only a bad modern 
window representing the bishop, Old residents remember a fair 
boing held on the Srel February, but there is nothing to show any 
connexion between the sint and the wooleombers, nor is there 
any record of woolcombers' processions. 

‘The church of St. Blaise at Milton, Berks. is, ax Lam informed 
by the rector, the Rev, H, Hamilton-Jackson, of fourteenth- 
century date, | ‘There is no ancient representation of the bishop 
in the windows, but a fragment of glass, let into « window in the 

, shows the woolstaplers’ marl 

‘Miss Arnold-Forster? met . Blainc's Well at Brotley, 
Kent, 40 called from @ long-vanished chapel in honour of the 
mint: ‘This chapel is supposed to have been built by some 
bishop of Rochester for his own private use in what was then the 
‘garden belonging to the episcopal palace. 


























Iv. 


In much the same way as other saints were adopted as patron 
saints of various handicrafts, so too was St. Blaise, until he settled. 
down as patron saint of woolcombers only. 

In the Middle Agos it was the custom of the Trade Guilds to 
keep the festival of their patron saints by annual processions and 
attendance at mass on their respective saint's day. ‘The pro- 
talons were, known as pageants, Hlow far back these trade 
pageants go it is not now possible to ascertain, In the case of 
the Bary (Suffolk) craft: guild, which contained both linen and 


£ studies in Ohiirch Dedications. 

+ As rogarda the frequently mentioned demolished church at Henbusy, 
Gloucestershire, said to have been dedicated to St. Blaiso, Mr. J. G. 
Wood, F.8.A., informs me that there never was such a dedication, the 
error having arisen through confusion with Bishop William of Blois or 
Bloys of Worcester. 
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wodllen weavers, the ceremony goes back a long way, as according 
toa ‘ieenth- cat record telf the fines to be inflicted were 
signed ‘to the maintenance of the it of the Ascension 
of our Lord God, and the gifts of the ly Ghost as it has been 
astomed of the old time out of mind yearly to be had to the 
worship of God among other pageants in the feast. of Corpus 
Ohristi*! The pageant of the clothmakers' guild of Worvester 
likewise took place on Corpus Christi day in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and mention is made that in 1467 and 1497 
there were complaints that the pageants were not properly kept 
up. (In 1522 every joumeyman and master weaver was bi 
‘to meet at the house of the Friars Preachers and march with the 
‘walkers [fallers] to the eathedral. ‘There they met afterwards to 
settle up accounts and elect the new mester and wardens. Four 
‘times a year they attended a dirge and mass of requiem, and from 
‘them to'a drynking if any be ordeyned.’* In Winchester in 1487 
‘there was a great display of crafts, including weavers, fallers, and 
dyers on Corpus Christi day. In Northampton in 1481 there was 
an ordinance ‘that all the masters and journeymen shall every 
year on the Monday after Easter Day go honestly with thelr 
of wax as of ancient time to the house of St. Mary dela 
‘Pré, beside Northampton, to offer up their said tapers befare the 
Image of the ‘Trinity and of our Lady, and afterwards to hold 
‘their customary drinking and communication together, and to 
‘choose the same day two masters of the English householders as 
masters of the said craft and masters of the journeymen, ete? 
In Warwickshire the j jen had to subscribe to the lamp 
‘ ‘Chapa, -Gete, Coventry, and contebte 
% t.f 


In the above recérls, although es already mentioned there was 
' goueral cult of St. Blaise, there is no relerence to any spec 
‘connexion ‘between the clothiers, weavers, or combers and the 
Bishop.. If the transition from a general to a special cult was 
in such references may yet be found, and there appears 
{2 Bee Sn ofc ot Norwich s concerned where the weaving 
seems to have been more progressive and intensive than 
Pathe om meruct suthor of the Hit of the City and 
C * Nori ing 1581, says: “At this 
Sates tec Gonna seen ay 
‘companies, on Crist day, from the common 
all by Gites Wow, aol wo rnd the market tothe hell 
sand’ at all other times, when the companies were to 
attend the court." He enitmerates the feast days of those who 
¥. GH Saft, 8, p. 250. 2 ¥. 0. H. Worcetter, i p, 285. 


‘ 
+ ¥. ©. H. Northants, ii, p. 332. “¥. C. H. Warwidkahire, %, 
# Nomnich, 1968, 9p 1707. : shee 
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had their own guild, and adds: <The combers, tinmen, ete, with 
‘their banner, Guild on the third day of February, being Bishop 
ise’e day? ‘The other guilds mentioned are ‘the en 
nen weavers and wool 
5 th Sunday after 
: “Coverlet and darnick ‘weavers, 7th Sunday after 
tailors, broiderers, hosiers and skinners, Srd Sunday 
after ‘Trinity ; worsted weavers and ‘irlonderes’ on Whitsunday ; 
mereers, drapers, scriveners, and hardwaremen, Corpus Christ 
day; goldsmiths, Sunday after St. Luke; carpenters, 12th Sunday 
after Trinity; reeders, thexters, ete, Sunday before Christmas, 
‘The combers and tinmen are strange company to share the same 
‘patron saint, and sore the drapers, seriveners, and hardwaremen, 
Whose joint feast was on Corpus Christi day. It tends to indicate 
hat the choice of a patron saint was quite arbitrary. 
Tf, as we find, the woolcombers were later on, i.e. in the 
eighteenth century, in the habit of celebrating the festival of 
St Blaise by means of a procession with a living impersonation 
‘of him, such procession is more likely to have been a recrudescence 
than 2 sarvival, for the Reformation put an end, once and for all, 
to all religious pageants. ‘The earliest reference to such a revival 
seems to be the one mentioned by Burnley.! He gives the date 
as the Srd March 1780, the occasion being to celebrate the Queen's 
Dirthday in London, but he gives no authority for his statement. 
In connexion with these processions it may be added that about 
‘the year 1774 a curious piece of machinery was exhibited all 
fet England which represented the whole manufacture of broad 
: ‘cloth, from the shearing of the wool to the Inst operation of 
ppresiing. A small Sgure was actually at work on each separate 
Prose; and over thera allo» general director and srrayed in 

‘pontifical habit and mitre, Bishop Blaze’? 

‘At Wellington, Somerset, the festival was kept up until about 
the middle of the last century; the man to it the bishop 
‘vas chosen from among the woolcombere, of whom there were ten 
in-T795-1810. The following‘ verse was sung in procession by 
‘hose in attendance upon the chief personage of the day: 

Se 
Some be has been. Pi time 
ripe foraging hes By 


Is this an unwitting acknowledgement of a revival ?* 
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In the Leeds Intelligencer for 8 Feb. 1751 one reads: ‘We 

hear from Halifax that last ‘Thursday, being Bishop Blaze's 
Day, the woolcombers in and about Stainland [a few miles from 

Halifax] made a procession thro’ that Village, the most noted 
‘Tradesmen in the Neighbourhood accompanying them. ‘The 
Novelty of the Procession, and the ‘Tokens of Loyalty exhibited 
by the Cavalcade were very agreeable to the Spectators” Tn 
the following year, 1758, the same journal on 24 Jan. has this 
advertisement ? 

‘Teedes. ‘This being the Birthday of the King of Prussia 
who enters into the 47th year of his age, the Wooleombers in 
this Town purpose to make'a Grand Procession 
under the Auspices of Bishop Blaize, and to 
add to the Pomp, one of the Wooleombers in 
Royal Dress is to represent the King of Prussia, 

iid we hear alo that the Independent Com 
panies will fire several Rounds in honour of 
the day. ‘The following week, 81 Jan., the 
same paper reports ‘that the procession was 
performed with « Pomp. and  Magnifcone 

syond’ anything of the like ever seen here, 
‘and the evening concluded with « Ball’. 

According to Parson and White? on 3 Feb. 
1769 “there were at Leeds and Bradford grand, 
septennial processions of the wooleombers in ,kik-*. SEpneauey 
honour of their patron Bishop Blaise’. They contury Miniature, 
record proccason of gentlemen wooleombers Bri Mtoe. 2784 
in 1776, but they do not say where. We are A, fl. 75. 
told hy T. Row# that in his time the Bishop 
‘was of great note amongst the vulgar who in their processions, 

-as relative to the wool trade, always carry an effigy or representa 
tion of him, as the inventor or patron of their art of combing it’. 
Heedoos nok say where the processions took place, et bis remarks 
imply that the processions were not uncommon. ‘Thus in Berrow's 
Worcester Journal for 1781 we have the following announcement : 
“On Monday next Srd Feb. being the anniversary of Bishop 
Blaize, the woolcombers of the borough intend making a great 
cavalcade round the town in the following manner, viz. the pro- 
cession will be preceded by their Orator and followed by a stand 
of colours: then the god Jason bearing the Golden Fleece: after 

















of St. Wilfrid, the city’s patron saint, have @ human representative of 
{heir saint in the procesion which parades through the sets annually 
gust 


onthe first day of : 
‘and York, Leeds, 1830. 


¥ Annals 
* Gent, Mag.; 1778, pt. 1, p. S84. 
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‘this a boy and girl to represent a shepherd and shepherdess : then 
the woolcombers on horseback two and two: and the whole pro- 
cession will be attended by a select band of music.” 

"The introduction'of the Golden Fleece and Jason appears to 
have been an innovation due to classical revival fostered hy 
the elder Pitt, when country gentlemen vied with etch other in 
adorning their gardens with copies of Greek statues, classical 








Fig. 6, aanrvapou ov st. mrss. ¥rom.a Proneh ffteonth-century 
Miniature. "Brit, Mus, 29499, fol. 204, 


arbours end imitation ruins, often, as Shenstone did, ruining 
‘themselves in the attempt. 

‘The celebration of St. Blaise’s day had been common in the 
Essox towns since the early days of the woollen industry. In 
Saf'ron Walden the last celebration was in 1778, in Coggeshall 
#177, in Coleheste in 1782, ‘here seems to have been the 
‘ial dresing-ip of bishop, shepherd and shepherdesses, with 
tnusie and with orations matte ot the places where the procession 
stopped. ‘There was also roystering and a good dinner. In all 
thrse towns the shepherdess with a lamb seems to have been quite 
as paral as the bishop, At Colchester, as in many other 
‘localities, there used to be'a Bishop Blaize Inn. 

5, Gitiouly enotigh, T ean find reference to one celebration only 

in Norwich, It took place in 1783: ‘The wooleombers exhibit 

the pageant of Bishop Blaize in,a magnificent manner, In this 

Procession the ‘most conspicuous objects’ are the golden fleece, 
* FO. H, Bucy, i, pp. 402-8, 
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Jason, Heroules and other ancient heroes; and Bishop Blaize, 
the tutelar saint of wooleombers."? 

On the Srd July 1788 the festival was celebrated in Leeds 
‘with great splendour on the occasion of the passing of the act 
for the prevention of the exportation of wool from this country *. 
It was celebrated again in Leeds after an interval of twenty-seven 
years on Srd Feb, 1815, ‘The exhibition was grand beyond all 
precedent, being got up principally in honour of the peace 
which prevailed? 

In Feb, 1808, before Napoleon rudely broke the peace, the 
woolecombers of Loughborough ‘celebrated the anniversary of 
their founder, Bishop Blaize, with more than usual hilarity. 
‘Thirty years having elapsed since a procession had been formed, 
and niany workmen having returned after an absence of ten years 
in the service of their country, it was proposed to give a grand 
display of characters relating ‘to the manufactory, and parade the 
streets in approprite dress. ‘The procession led by Jason, as 
‘the champion and protector [sic] of the Golden Fleece, who was 
followed by Shepherds and Shepherdesses; a beautiful girl, 

tly dressed carried «lamb upon ber lap, with a bouguet 
of lowers made of wool in her bosom: next followed the vener- 
able Bishop ; his mitre with the keys of St. Peter, gilt in and 








“ out, were formed of wool, and he had a lange wig of the same 


material, which reached down to the saddle ; his bridle was held 
on each side by a page, and another was at the stirrup, carrying 
4 bible in one hand, and a wool comb in the other; he followers 
dressed in white, with sashes, scarfs, and high caps, carrying two 
Tange flags, all made of wool and wands two persons elevated on 
fa stage were at work, shewing the mamer in which the manu- 
factory is carried on. ' In the course of their parade through the 
town they received some handsome contributions, and the evening 
vwas spent with the utmost harmony and good order.’? A Blaise 
festival was celebrated on 10th Feb, 1815 at Masham, West Yorks., 
where it had not been held for twenty-one years, ‘The festivity 
Good vith a late dinner at the publicchouses mort realy 
frequented by the woolcombers, 

"he importance of the festival led to the issuing of broad- 
sides—handbills or programmes we should call them at the 
present day—rolating toit, Bankfeld Moseum, Haifa, posses 
two such broadsides * advertising the procession of the Bradford 





2 A Topogr, and Hit, Ace. of the City und County of Norwich, Norwich, 
1819, pp. 384-5. ~ oe 

+ Barwon and White, Annals. 

# Halifax Journ., Feb. 10, 1608, 

« Given by Miss’Kuowles, of Ward's End, Halifer, 
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‘Wooleombers on the 4th and Srd Feb. 1811 and 1818 respectively. 
‘The earlier one reads : 
BISHOP BLASE 
Procession or Wootcosmuns, rc. 


In, Commemoration of Bisnor Biase 
«AE Bidtord, Hebroary 40h, 1811 
‘The Maras on Horseback 
each a White Sliver 
‘The Macters sons on Toraehack 
"The 
The Apprentices on Hortack, in th 
ze Uniforms, 














Mesto 


‘The Kino and Queen 2 
The Royal Family 
‘Their Gard and Andes 
‘The Golden Fleece, Attendants 
‘Buwor and Caarsave ; 
their Attendants 
Snermenp and Suerenyns 
Shepherd Swains—Attendants, &e, 
Foremen and Wool-Sorters, on Horveback 
‘The Cambers Colours 
‘The Woovcownens two and two, with 
‘omamental Caps, Wool-Wigs, and 
: ‘various coloured Slivers 


{Then follows the route the Procession is to take.) 


ae : Vauses to be Seoxmy 
s during the Procession 
5 Holl to the Day, whos kind aunpsioun Raya 
y Deiga’a fist to silo on famous Bishop Blase; 
‘To the great Author of our Combing rade, 
‘This days devoted and. dve Honor paid 
‘To him whose Fame thro’ Britain's Isle resounda, 

‘To him whose goodness to the poor abounds! 

‘hall his Name io British Annals shine, 

grateful Ages offer at his shrine 
By this our Trade, are Thousands dally fed, 
‘By Ue supplied with means to earn their bread. 
In various Forms our Trade its: Work 
1h different Methods, and by diferent Arts, 
Preserves from Indigents distress’d: 
As Combers, Spinners, Weavers and the rest. 
‘We boast 10 Gems, ot costly Garments vain 
(us ane Su with Won oot ade api, 

fol, our Trade supplies, 

While foreiga Countries envy us the prize ; 
No foreign Broil our common Good Annoy, 
Our Country's Produst all our Arts employ 
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Our Flecey Flocks abound in ev'ry Vale, 
One bleating Lamb proclaims the joyful 
‘Then Tet not Spain with un attempt t0 vi 
Nor India’s Wealth to soar so high, 
or fg pre i in Gn opi, 
ardshipa gain’ ad enterprising Toi, 
Stee Dritona all with aso attain the Prize, 
il every Hill reouude with golden Cries, 
celebrate our Founder's great Renown, 
dour Shepherdess we Crown, 
rl for Gongs Sway, 
oud" Honza! 








le 















A Public Dinner will be provided at the Tal 
‘men who wish to eclebrato the day.—Dinner on 
Four o'Clock, 





= those Gentle- 
‘able at Half-past 





R, Sedgwick, Printer, Bradford, 


‘With regard to the above it may be noted that the apprentices 

had uniforms in those days, "The line ‘No foreign roils our 
common Good Annoy” shows that the verses must have been 
written many years previous to 1811. 

‘The Order of the Procession for Bradford in 1818 was very 
similar. The Masters are spoken of as Woolstaplers and Worsted 
Spinners and Mannfacturers; the horses of the Woolstaplers are 
“caparisoned with fleece’, and the necks of the horses of the 
Spinners and Manufacturers are covered ‘with nets made of 
thick yarn’; white stuff waisteoats are to be worn ; the appren- 
tices and masters’ sons all on horseback are to wear ornamented 

caps, scarlet stuff coats faced with bright marine blue, white 
stuff waistcoats and blue pantaloons. A representation of 
Prinoons [aio] Medea and a Chareoe! Burner ses to have bien 
innovations (Nicholson, Printer, Bradford). 

‘There are two broadsides in the Bradford Public Library of 
the festival held in Bradford in 1825. One, the smaller, issned 
by HL. Wardman, Printer, Bradford contains the verse only. 
‘The thar the eres on inued by Gi asta Ee 

gata, Bradord is entitled, “A New Speech, Propoted to en 
St the approsching Festival at Bradford in Buonotr of Bishop 
Blaise, with the order of the procession...’ ‘The specc (verses), 
which begins— 

rommeree now her arm extends, 


Our 
‘The rich sho blesses, and the poor befriends . ., 


is more or less a paraphrase of the earlier ‘Hail to the day’, ete, 
It was illustrated in the top left-hand corner with a golden fleece 
and a hand-loom weaver at work ; in the centre with Blaise in 
cloister with crook, but without comb ; in the top right-hand 
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corner with the Bradford coat of arms as in the 1818 broadside, 
and below goods lying on a wharf. : : 

A third broadside of the 1825 festival in the possession of 
‘Mr. Wm. Scruton was issued by R. Blackburn, Printer, Westgate, 
Bradford; it is illustrated with a portrait of the Bishop on the 
Tight, wooleombers in the centre, and the Bradford coat of arms 
on the left (fig. 8). Tt was during this festival that the statue 
of St, Blaise was erected in the Bradford Town Hall. Writing 
in the Yorkshire Observer, 8rd Feb. 1909, Mr. Scruton says the 
festival was also held in Bradford in 1769, but does not give his 





Fig’@. mrovméross vnox 4 proanstpe ov Timm pnaDeénD yeinivat. 


authority for this, He also states that after 1825 no processions 
took place but a ball was given instead. He continues: ‘For 
many years there existed in Bradford a club known as The 
Church Steps Society, its meetings being held at the Church Stey 
Inn, near the Parish Church. ‘The members were all in 
‘the Wool trade, and it was to these checker-brat lads that Bradford 
‘vas subsequently indebted for the upholding of the once famous 
Bishop Blaise Festivals. Long after the great celebration of 1825 
‘the members commemorated the event by dining together on the 
Srd of February’ 

‘The septennial procession at Keighley took place on Srd Feb. 
1812. ‘Phe combers were all dressed in the ap Liners emblems 
‘oftheir trade and were liberally regaled at the houses of the wool. 
staplers. Every apparatus of trade from the Comb to the Loom 
was exhibited in carriages adapted to that purpose; and all 
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working as in a regular factory? ‘The procession was held in 
1819 but not in 1826 owing to the bad state of trade, In Wake- 
field the festival was celebrated in 1829 after a lapse of thirty-five 
car. 
2 In an account in manuscript of the festival held in the early 
art of last century in Wiltshire, obtained from a correspondent 
In Wiltshire, the proceeding seem to have been anything but 
edifying, owing to the amount of drunkenness which prevailed. 
For Halifax the only record seems to be one refer to the 
procession of 1882, which ix described by an eyewitness. The 
writer says: ‘The several clubs of those days carried the sij 
and symbols of the vari trades, and after them came, what 
caused shouts from honest Yorkshire Jungs while children were 
held aloft. to see, the big Posy Waggon. Tt was one mass of 
flowers and garlands, and the’ horses, too, were almost hidden 
with them While peping from ami the Bovars of aus and 
evergreens were seen two little boys clothed in sheep's hide with 
‘a pair of snow-white lambs representing the Christ Child and 
St. John the Baptist. Shouts rent the air as this living tableau 
passed to make way for another group of musicians, followed by 
‘2 double row of grave and portly attendants in uniform who 
preceded the most gorgeously caperisoned horse, entirely covered 
with a cloth of gold, and upon which rode Bistor Braise, 
Hie wore 1, cocked hat it seetbed to me, but with my.maturer 
experience I think it must have been a mitre, and a staff in his 
hand. ‘The garments seemed one blaze of gold and jewels, ‘They 
flashed in the sunlight as he, with his gold-coloured steed, slowly 
passed out of my sight, accompanied by the shouts and aeclama. 
tions of the immense concourse assembled to do him honour,’ 
Hoalifax still possesses a Bishop Blaize Inn, 














In the preceding pages I have given an account of the rise and 
fall in the popular mind of the brave bishop, and we ean now 
inquire into some of the statements which may have been the 
cause of his elevation. T wll rst of all cast ganoe at Roman 
methods of persecution and the implements of torture used on 
the martyrs at the time of St. Blaise's death, 

Persecution of the Christians under the Roman Emperors was 
not usually severe nor general, but mainly spasmodic and 
endemic; the severity of the persecution usually varied with the 
personal character of the local governor. ‘The policy of Trajan, 


3 Zeods Mercury. 
* A.M.N. in the Halifax Guardian of Jan. 90, 1904. 
* The Halifie Parish Church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
Vor. XXVIE D 
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ey in the famous letter to the younger Pliny and 
quoted by Gibbon, on the whole represents the general treat- 
thent meted out to Christians : ‘He acknowledges the difficulty 
of fixing any general plan; though he directs the magistrates to 
yunish such persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them 
Rom making any enquiries concerning the supposed criminals. 
Nor was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every kind of 
information. Anonymous charges the emperor rejected, and he 
strictly required the positive evidence of a fair and open accuser, 
ven when convieted, the Christians could usually choose life or 
death. Tt was not 60 much the past offence as the actual resis 
{ance which excited the indignation of the magistrate. He offered 
them an. easy pardon, but if threats and persuasions proved 
ineffectual, the scourge and rack were called in to supply the 
deficiency of argument.’ 
‘The parallel with the treatment of St, Blaise is easily seen. 
‘The great exception to the generally tolerant attitude of 
ocletian, but even this burst of persecution 
was apparently over by the year $18—a date which sould 
with the date of our Saint's martyrdom as given by Henricus 
Pantaleon, viz. $12. As regards Licinius’s share in the perseeu- 
‘tion, and popularly he seems to be regarded as the responsible 
party, Licinius was ruler of the eastern European provinces 
f the Roman empire and defeated Maxinin, ruler of Asia, 
‘on 80th April, a.p, 318, His victory was welcomed by the 
Christians? because he was regarded as. protector of Christianity. 
By an alliance with the Emperor Constantine in the same year 
Licinits kept. the eastern provinces. Next year he quarrelled 
‘vith Constantine and was defeated. Although he was allowed 
to retain some of his power, still he would hardly be anxious to 
irritate his powerful colleague, who was more or less inclined 
‘towards the Christians, by actively persecuting them. Probably 
‘the persecution in which St. Blaise perished was merely one of 
‘the many local persecutions due solely and mainly to the initiative 
of a provincial governor. It is true that an anonymous manu- 
‘seript! says that “Licinius, having fled from Constantine [in 812}, 
© wheres previously he had been a disciple of Christian doctrines, 
now chaniged his policy and persecuted many of the priests in his 
part of the empire’, But even this manuscript lays special stress 
‘onthe individual character of the governor Agricolaus, who was 
“fierce, cruel, and, as his name implies, uncouth; moreover he 
hinted the Christians intensely’. " And even under him the eap- 
‘ture of St. Blaise seems to have been more a matter of chance 
thai part of a regular persecution. In any case to accept this 
¥ Soe Laotsntins de MP. ©. 45-60. 
» Quoted in: Acta Sanctorum, Feb. vol. i, p. 343, 
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anonymous account would invalidate the date $16, because by the 
year 316 Licinius had come to an agreement with Constantine. 

Now as to the special implement of torture which was used in 
‘tearing the flesh of those condemned to the Penitbmmect for 
refusing to obey the magistrates’ commands. ‘The words used 
by Metaphrastes are xrevia ovBnpi (xrevlov = diminutive of 
aves = a comb in the loom for keeping threads apart ; yuaguxés 
arels = n comb used for carding wool;? 4. v. yedipos). 

Tam somewhat in doubt whether the lexicographer is correct 
in giving this rendering of Uke word rrevfov. "The Grecks like 
te Hgyptians had upright loommtand it likely the Romans bad 
the same, although this by no means follows, for while these two 




















Fig. 9. MAND woor-coun von mrRALOMERNIO LONG PUR, TCH 1 HR 
‘MALIVAX DiNpRIOT UNTH, AnoUT 1850, Bankfield Museum, 
peoples ad much in common there were wide difference in thelr 

, a8, for instance in the matter of weighing goods, ate. the 
Greeks used the balance and the Romans the steclyard.® Still 
the likelihood is there, because Ciampini gives an illustration of 
such an upright loom in an advanced form taken from a copy of 
a fourth century 4.p, copy of Virgil in the Vatican.‘ ‘The draw- 
ing is reproduced by Bernard de Montfaucon, who ascribes the 
Joom to the fourth or fifth century a.v.? In this form of upright 

* Seo Timaeus, Lexicon vocum Platonicarum, Leyden, 1754. 
2 Ancient Rayan and Grek Lome, by H. Ling oth, Hoes: Fs King 





& Sonn, Lea 
F Granta Steayarde ond Bars, by the same, Journ. Ray. Anthrop. 
Inst, Vo. xii, 200. lore Minieniay CHL Bh 





‘Antiquité expliquée, ii, p. 388, Ly 196. 
D 
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loom, as I have explained elsewhere, the weaving proceeds from 
top to bottom, or downwards, while the motion of the beater-in 
of the cross threads, or weft, must necessarily be npr Ifa 
‘comb or reed, as we should call it, were substituted for the beater- 
§n the motion would be so awkward as to make the substitutic 
‘almost unworkableon such a primitive appliance, which makes it 
very unlikely that a ¢ comb for keeping threads apart’ would or 
could have been used. On the other hand, modern Persian and 
Indian carpet frames are also upright with this difference, that 
‘the. so-called weaving process proceeds upwards and hence the 
Deating-in is downwards, and here an iron comb has been intro- 
duced fg. 12); whether this comb goes back to Roman times we do 
not know—most likely it did not. I think the lexicographer 
may have had in his mind the present-day ‘reed’ which when 
Hal in ita working frame is known ae a ‘slay’, but thin article 
was probably not invented till the Middle Ages, and iron or steel 











Fig. 10. nanp-canp ron servo s1f0RT PIRES, 1 UN! AT THLE PRERENT 
DAY IN IORLAND AND MADE IN Devwang, ”Bankfeld Museum, 


teeth were not substituted for cane ones till quite the end of the 
eighteenth century, if so early. Surius translates xrev(a ovdnpd 
Dy cium ferreis pectinibus = with iron combs; pecten = a comb 
generally, ov a comb for backing fax or carding wool which 
Sa wide interpretation end means an article ot articles very 
different from that which Metaphrastes is supposed to mention, 
Acard or carding tool is depicted in a Pompeian fresco, and if 
so itis Romible cards may have been used to torture martyrs and 
‘others. Variousmanuscripts* sayin reference to St. Blaise’s torture 
‘hit the order was for his flesh to be carded, using the word 
carminari, which is the technical word for carding wool. 


+ See Beas aio Diet. quoting Pliny ii, 23, 27; Claudian, In 


* Thay ae al resin tho dete 1, G8, Macon ond & Marin 

2, mn snonynoty manaseript from tke Chugh af 8k, Main: Ulta 

pear erate esteem a i enereaing ec 

Ear ys 4 new kind of eruelty, to be earded 
* Smith quoting Pliiy, xix, 1, 9nd ix, 98, 62. 
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‘To make the matter as clear ax possible I give illustrations of 
a hand wool-comb of the middle of Inst century andof a hand-card 
(6g, 10) of somewint later date, ad snay ad that up tothe ntto- 

ction of power the hand comb and card had various funetions 
which are now performed by a whole series of processes; but the 
main function of the ‘ woolcomb’ was to free the long fibres or 
tops from the short fibres or noils, while that of the "card" was 
to intermmix all the fibres, Whether combs or cards had teeth 
of iron or of hard thorn in the early centuries 4.0, is not known, 
We have barely yet disearded the teazle used for earcing, and 
the old Zulu skin-dressing tool wax originally furnished with 
thorns, now ousted by French wire nails! 















Fig. 11. onan wravnn’e coum ynox ovnon (waves). Bankfield Museum, 





ig. 12. auons (exoia) canvinsaxnn's cou on maint. 
‘ankfeld Monoun. 


‘The Romans like the Egyptians, had a wooden instrument 
‘hich has been described by Professor Flinders Petrie ns a weaver's 
‘comb (fig. 11). It is supposed that it was used to beat in the weft 
and s0-ensure a certain evenness in the cloth, its teeth pressing 
between the warp threads to some extent. I have tried this 
comb on an upright warp-weighted loom, such as the Greeks 
possessed and the inhabitants of the north coast of Iceland used 
up to a few years ago, and perhaps use to-day, but I cannot 
make it work’ satisfactorily. “his leads me to believe that the 
Romans used this comb on a horizontal loom, for Rich does not 
encourage the idea that the Romans had vertical looms on which 
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the weaving proceeded upwards with the consequent downward 
eating in. But it is a long way from this wooden weaver’s 
‘comb to an instrument which would lacerate the flesh to any 
extent, ‘ 

‘We get, I think, nearer the real fact as to the kind of instru- 
ment of torture that is meant from an undated MS. mentioned 
in the Acta Sanctorum, given as from the Codex of Baronius 
(whose name has already been given as an authority for the date 
of St. Blaise’s martyrdom), which says: ‘The governor being 
mightily enraged, ordered” St. Blaise to be laid on the rach 
(esculeus) andhis body to be lacerated with claws (uiguer or 
ungulae). 





Fig, 18, samrympow ov st. ucasse. From Petrus de Natalibas, Lib. iii, 
fol. xii. John Rylands Libraty, Manchester. 


Now tngulés = a claw is mentioned as a regular instrument ot 
tortute in Cod, Justinian ‘This code was formulated in the 
year 529 and naturally indicates that the claw was already in 
iuse at; that time. One chronicler at the end of the Middle 
‘Ages did interpret the so-called iron comb as a claw by depicting 
ites such. This was Petrus de Natalibus, and in his Catalogue 
he gives:two different illustrations (one of which is repeated 
‘any fie) of martyrdom by means of rod the end of which 
terminates in three claws. ‘The date of the publication is 1606, 

1g 20 Tf, gua by Bath, Lats Dik 

4 Mr. A. HC Soith, Keopor of Oreck and Roman, Antigen, Beith 
‘Museum, informs me that he is not aware of any objects in the Museum 
or dlsewhere which are at present recognized as tmgulee, but thoy have at 
the Museum certain fiverpronged forks, probably used. for eect 
reat, which in old days used €9 be regarded as ungula. ‘This idea 
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This is, of course, not conclusive evidence, for no illustration 
made twelve hundred years after the event ean be so 
(Bigs. 15, 14). Baronius “follows Petrus, and in doing so is, 
I think, correct. 

‘When we have assured evidence that a certain instrument, the 
wl, was in common use as an implement of punishment, 
including torture, it ix somewhat remarkable that people should, 
without reason shown, go out of their way to substitute a different 
tool for effecting the same purpose. ‘The conclusion arrived at 
is, then, that. the so-called iron combs were the Roman instru- 
ments of punishment and had nothing whatever to do with any 
tools connected with the textile trades, 





1M, Marry RHOM OF we 
fol. xxv. 





‘We now come to a second misunderstanding, Metaphrastes 
‘tollsus that St, Blaise was threatened with the torture, presumably, 
of iron combs, i.e. claws, and does not say the threat was carried 
out, but ax to the Bishop's disciples he does state that the soven 
‘women were torn with the combs.  Surius follows him faithfully 
inthis, It is strange, therefore, that in the legends which have 
come down to us it should be invariably stated that it, was the 
Bishop who was torn with the combs. Such a mental transfer- 
fence is easily conceivable, and it seems the error was already 
‘current when Surius made his translation. 

In a collection of hymns" edited by Franc. Jas. Mone, keeper 
now given up, but a writer in Daremberg and Saglio's Dict. des Antig. 
reteset romance punta ot that the agda was probably nol very 


nt. 
¥ Hymnt Latini Medi Aevi, Fribourg, 1888, 8 vols. 
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of the Archives at Karlsruhe, we are introduced to six hymns of 
St. Jon of Damascus, deticated to St. Blase four of which 
‘nos. 852, 854, 856, and 857) have no reference to martyrdom 
g ‘combs; one of these four (no. 857) is ascribed to the fifth 
century, In the seventh stanza of no. 858 there is a reference 
to combs, thus: 

Pecten Iu earpt ferreut 

Comb of iron now tears him, 


‘This hymn appears to have come from a written appendix to 
‘a Mass book of the fifteenth century at Karlsruhe. No, 855 has 
also a reference to combs, thus: 


Cee, careers, 
fustbus ef pectin 

‘probatua, ut aurum fornace 
‘ict eoelicoruscas in arce. 


‘The hymm from which this verse is taken appears to date from 
the twelfth century. Accordingly, by this time it was believed 
that not only had iron combs been in use as a means of torture 
Dut that they were used on the body of St. Blaise. ‘The error, 
‘once started, seems to have been adopted without further thought 
by nearly all waiters on the Saint that Ihave met vith, and ie 
repeated in such, authoritative works as Rohrbacher's Histoire 
universelle de T: catholique (Paris, 1865) and the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia (New York, 1907, volumes of the very highest 
merit. 

‘Once admitted that iron combs were used for tearing the 
flesh, the parallel with the action of wool-combing is obvious. 
‘As the wool-trade grew and more suitable combs with longer 
‘teeth were , artists began to depict real wool-combs as 
vwell.as cards. No doubt the numerous illustrations have reacted 
‘on the belief and confirmed it, but neither artists uor editors 
ave troubled themselves as to which of the two instruments was 
led, ie, whether it was a comb ora card 
-_ From the writers on Ragusa, already quoted, we gather that 
SE Blase dominates al other seats in Out cy ‘The paintings 
‘atid ofigies of him, mostly holding a model of a church and in 
‘the act of benediction, are found all over the city, its walls, and 
‘the ivighbourhood. . But no writer mentions any representation 
‘of iron combs or other instruments of torture or of wild animals 
in connexion with the paintings and statuary, I have put the 
uation dive to Mi, F. Hamilton Jackson, RBA. and te 

v. H, HamiltotiJackson, who has also visited Ragusa, and 
both say they do not remember sing any uch emblems in con- 
nexion with the Saint. Either St. Blaise of Ragusa was not the 
‘saine individual as the Bishop with whom we are dealing, ox, what 
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is quite as likely, the story of the marlyr- racchd igus before 
the attributes which grow up anand hisnemse. In any cove 
there is no connexion between him ane! thae wooclweaving or 
wool-combing industry. 

Tt has been said that a comb is shom eo Ramgusan coins, 
There ix no Regus coin in the BritishM www depicting « 
comb, nor does W. Rentanann ? nentiora me=,20° lave Messrs. 










fh. tee eo aD 








Fig. 1. can INPERTIA.N 0 RK PCR OF 
HAXD oF "A RO EN Aue HANHOOAT MDE Tn 
“Tm PaINTAN HY EARL MANATEA Yne ey 8 sh EAGRO IN INR 
OF THY MAYHEM OP st. HIAGIO Wa RAED AUNORE IN. TH 
IN THR.CHUNCH OF Be MANA. 1 HECTOR HAE A CRT 
OARIUNANO, IN GENOA, vino 


Spink & Son been able to tweesecha in tol, although 
they have made special efforts on may be lf todo v.t 

Nearer home, in Fornee, there is the <ebented lll over the 
church known as Or San Michele foundedtin 1804+ by the Wool 
Weavers’ Guild, and asl amin: fornn el bry Mists] L. KE, Start, 
of Manchester University, who kindly nae Siqoirxis for me on 
the spot, there is among ‘all the statues: vh ia nize the hall 





2 Alphabelisch-chronolaginle Tiletie der zine wr... workommer 
den Heligen, Berlin, 185. 

* There are numeroas il puting repeseingar’ U8iso 5 tho mont 
widely known appears to be that by lian Nerve i Lilleek Cathedsal, 
Bint ja MO1/ which is shore acomh wil'a lea of ston 
The Bishop isalso frequently met vitthi e-heh indows, 
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not one representing St. Blaise. In the lower church of 
Clemente in Rome there is a wall-painting representing the S 
touching the throat of the 

— widow's son with one hand 
and raising the other in 
benediction; below a ne 
carrying off a pig. ‘The wall- 
painting. in rorsidered by 
authorities to be not later 
than the tenth century and 
probably eighth or ninth- 
century’ work. ‘There is no- 
thing to represent a comb of 
any sort (fig. 17), 

Altogether the more one 
searches for evidence of any 
early connexion between the 
Bishop and the wool-combers 
or any branch of the textile 
trade the less one finds to 
support it. As has been 
pointed out, St. Blaise’s last 
rayer was. offered up on 
Bette of the maimed and 
sick, and surely if he had 
been at the time of his death 
a patron of the wool-workers 
he would have offered up a 
prayer on their behalf 

Tt would seom that up to 
ce the tenth century there was 
no thought of St. Blaise as 

Fig.17. ex. masts nano rue patron of the wool trade 
Taras on Ee mm wour DEARIO Tn the: twelfth century the 
‘century (crea) freseo fh the lower belief was already existent, 
‘hurch of St. Clemente, Rome. Baak- and since then it has spread 
field Museam, in all directions, excepting 
js Ragusa, wherever the Saint 
is known. Bishop Blaise was a generally popular saint and 
patton of many trade guilds, By « mistmderstanding. the 
martyrdom by-Hlesh Iaceration was transferred to him, and by 
‘8 misconception of the instruments used on his co-martyrs he 
became the special patron of the wool-combers, 


* Seo Row, Gent. Mag., 1773, pt. 1, 
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‘The Pnesipewe had been specially interested in the exhibition 
of textile implements to illustrate the apparatus of torture, 
His own exhibit was a book on the nature of angels, illuminated 
by a Florentine artist: a medallion showed Biagio as patron of 

a, town with which he appeared to be associated as early as 
the tenth century, when St, Blaise was adopted as patron saint in 
place of $8. Sergius and Bacchus, In the great annual festival 
there were certain adjuncts showing the saint's connexion with the 
cloth-weaving trade, and he might mention that the Slav name 
of the saint also signified shepherd, In illustration of the paper 
he also exhibited some Ragusnn coins, 











Mr. Woon hind found a curious group, not of dedications but 
of churches once containing images of the saint, in the heart of 
the Weald of Kent, Wills furnished evidence of henefuctions to 
lights before the image, Besides the Bishop Blaise inn at Halifax, 
he could mention others of the name at Cirencester and Exeter, 
the latter ising tokens showing the bishop with a book, He 
ventured to doubt: the authenticity of the dedication at Hen- 
bury, part of which place was known as Blaise hamlet, contain= 
ing’ t Roman canp guarding the Roman road, Foundations 
fouind within it early dn the eighteenth century were erroneously 
regarded ax those of a chapel, and there was now « St, Blaise 
castle on the supposed site of St. Blaise’ chapel. ‘The true ex- 
planation was probably to be found in the fact that there was 
onee a bishop of Worcester of the name,! belonging to a Glow 
cestershire family; and there was a Blaise bailey on the other 
side of the Severn, 











Mr, Nawsan suggested that the Kentish group mentioned 
aight be accounted for by a situation on an eal trade-routa 
and the saint was invoked to bless the ventures of wool-traders, 
Some of the English cathedrals had chapels of St, Blaise, and he 
understood there was one at Canterbury. 


Mr. Battnow exhibited and described « token issued in 1791 
by an ancestor of his own, by name Richard Paley, who died 
1808. It bore the arms and crest of the borough of Leeds, with 
the words reps iatvrexxy and the date. On the reverse was 
a figure of Bishop Blaise with mitre and vestments ; in his right 
hand a wool-eomb or perhaps a weaver's comb, and in his left 
a book and crozier, a sheep standing at bis fect. ‘The legend 
‘was: aumis Nosti.e conprron, and on the squared edge, PAYAnLaE 
‘AT THE WAREHOUSE OF RICHARD PALEY. 


+ William of Blois or Bleys (1218-90). 
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‘Mr. Doncax stated there were at least thirteen places in West: 
Kent where there had existed images’ or altars in the saint's 
honour, and there were many more in nearly every county. 


‘Mr. Jounstox had concluded that one of the implements shown 
con the screen was a flesh-hook, as used by cooks in all 
it was well adapted also for torture. It was represented 
Caxdinon’s paraphrase, and in a wall-painting of St. Bl 
Kingston-on-Thames, in the south transept of thé chureb, dat 
from the early fourteenth century. 












Sir Lavazxce Gooare inquired whether there was any con 
nexion between the primitive cults attributed to St. Blaise and 
tthe later history of the saint. He was persuaded there was none, 
but if animals were associated with the cult at an early date, why 
should they have been dropped later? 





‘Mr, Line Rom replied that his list did not pretend to be 
exhaustive, and Henbury was certainly an instance that. should 
be withdrawn, He hed been informed at the British Museum 
that the hook as a Roman instrument of torture was no longer 
supposed to be identical with the dometic felvhook | In 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, there was a collection of tokens 
connected with St, Blaise, dating from the eighteenth century. 





‘Thanks were ordered to be retuned for these exhibitions 
‘and communications. 





‘Tavaspay, 10th Duceunen, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, FIRS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors: 
‘From the Auth ‘The genesis of banking in Halifax, with side lights 
acon bangs yr H Ling Hote, “ovos Maha a 
From the Author >Chaplains of Winchester College, 1417-1542. By 
eat tty et ade a 
From the Rev. A. G. Tweedie — 
‘1, Guide book to the Abbey Church of Selby. 8vo. Selby, 1908. 
BR coterie eee Apennines 








+ avehaclogia, xxiv, pl Ix 
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Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on Thursday, January 14, 1915, and the list of the 
candidates to be put to the ballot was read. 






Lawnexcr Weaver, ‘S.A. read a paper on the com- 
lete building accounts of the City churches (parochial) designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, which wil be printed in rthazologia, 


‘The paper described the complete priced bills of quantities, 
aud Inlapr socom giving the tases Of all: Ove badoies 
employed on Wren's City churches; the accounts of the 
“tabernacles” or temporary churches set up after the Fires and 
the general accounts showing disbursements for Wren's office 
expenses, cle. ‘They were included in three large manuseript 
volumes which had been lost si ce 1725, In that year 
Christopher Wren, the son of the architect, gave instructions 
for their preservation at St, Paul's Cathedral, but not long after- 
wards they eune into the hands of a bookseller who sold them 
to Bishop Rawlinson, ‘hey had since reposed peacefully in the 
Bodleian Library, and attention had now for the first time been 
directed to their contents. ‘They made it possible to identify 
the workmanship of all the City churches, and the rates of pay- 
ment for every kind of craftsmanship. They introduced the 
student also to many of the assistants who worked with Wren, 
and altogether throw a flood of light on the building practice of 
his time. 


Mr. Botrox thought the accounts would clear up many points 
in connexion with the churches built by Wren. He had once 
heard a Dutchman deseribe the plaster-work of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, as ‘dirty’, the execution about the frieze being very 
curious; and that showed some inequality in Wren’s work. One 
sometimes heard his work spoken of ax if the surveyor were 
reepouable for every detail. ills vork on St. Pauls wee unanr- 
passed, stich as the onk screen facing the choir aisles. Elsewhere 
the work was done by contractors who relied on his sketches 
and did their best. Wren’s severity at St. Paul's had to be 
relaxed in dealing with so much building elsewhere, ‘The omis- 
sion of Grinling Gibbons's name was explained by the fact that 
the Commissioners would not pay for fancy work. He admired 
the style of the Parentalia and regretted its incompleteness. 
Lo multiply the charges by five to get it value was an 

tion : since 1852 prices had only doubled, and it would 
be more correct to multiply by three. The tabernacles were 
temporary roofing over ruins, and Wren was fally justified in 
his preference for lead. 
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‘Mr, Crace observed that the last week had added much to 
one’s knowledge of Wren. Mr. Halley’s paper in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British’ Architects, 5th December, 1914, 
was most valuable, and he himself had brought a collection of 

pers connected with the contract costs of Greenwich Hospital. 
Fiity docaments were all that remained of « large series ordre 
to be destroyed on the removal of the civil administration to 
new quarters about 1840, and his father had asked permission 
to save a few of them, now exhibited. It should be noted that 
many of the same names occured in those papers of 1696 and in 
the lists of those employed at St. Paul's many years before. ‘Ihe 
contracts included a namber of trades, and one individual was 
bucket-maker and jack-maker to His Majesty's family at White- 
hall. In 1696 John Vanbrugh would have been thirty years of 

and in the next year his first play was produced : it was 
poscible thet William Vanbrugh, who was conected with 
Greenwich Hospital, was the father of John. 





‘Mr. Wetcu said there were documents in the possession of the 
parishes themselves that threw light on the rebuilding and repair 
of the City churches, Dr. Freshfield had at his own expense put 
into print the books of three parishes, and there was a lange 
collection at the Guildhall, as more than half the number had 
agreed to deposit their records in that library, where they could 
be consulted. ‘The parishes received much help from the coal 
dues, but had to meet heavy expenses, and he was surprised that 
‘Ween could give personal attention to each church, ‘The surveyor 
was often called upon for advice, and, in spite of numberless 
invitations to dinner, lived to the age of ninety. Sir Robert 
Ver vas probably employed ss banker, to provide money ten- 
porarily. Wren was also credited with rebuilding the City halls, 
such as the Pewterers’, but that was false history. 


Lord Cnawroun suspected the accuracy of accounts given 
down to a halfpenny or farthing, and remarked that forty-nine 
<horches and two monaments cost one-third as much as St. Paul's, 
Many of the churches were built on a very lange scale, and all 
appeared to him to be marvellous buildings. If the figares had 
‘to be multiplied by five, St. Paul’s would work out at three and 
three-quarter millions. 

‘Mr, Waeatisy said it was impossible to decide bet 
and thige Himes the amount the present valus’ at al ote of 
allowances and. separate calculations had to be made, but he 
‘thought it was nearer five than three, 

+ The Dict, Nat. Biog. states that they were cousins, 
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Mr, Nonway joined in congratulating the author of the paper, 
and thought the accounts would be specially valuable to: the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. With regard to 
Grinling Gibbons, he cold only say tht some ofthe carving in 
tthe City churches was of a high order. St. Mary Aldermary and 
St. Mary Woolnoth were only repaired by Wren, the former in 
‘8 quasi-Gothie style, the lower part of the tower being medieval 
and the body of the church Wran's, Sir Robert Vyner lived next 
door to St. Mary Woolnoth, and would naturally be asked to 
asst in the accounts, As the author no doubt knew, the total 
ceonts had been published in Brayley's Londiniana, perhaps taken 
from the pyramid, Some of the parish accounts were mislaid or 
in bad condition: he had looked up a few and found that supple 
mentary payments bad been made to Wren, ‘The accounts of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, showed that in February, 1672-8 Wren 
and his lady were presonted with a silk purse of twenty guineas, and 
his surveyor with five guineas, ‘The parish of St. Mary Abchurch 
had thought of repairing their church, but were alvised by Wren 
to build a tabernacle : it was finally decided to build on the site 
of St. Lawrence Pountney, the two parishes having been united. 
In almost all the churches there was a suggestion of something 
iedioval, the ground-plan being Aecnth centiny and never 
quadrilateral. ‘The majority were out of the square, an inm 

tion that could not be debited to Wren, who had to use the old 
foundations, ‘The glass quarries exhibited came from the centre 
of the tower foundation at St. Michael's Wood Street, and the 
tiles from an encaustic floor at St. Michael's Bassinhaw. A list 
of medieval remains incorporated in Wren's churches had been 
published by G, H, Bivch, and was complete for his time, 











‘Mr. Goren contributed the following note on the paper : 

On the subject of Wren and his work I am in the position 
of one who is better fitted to receive than to impart information, 
and Mr. Weaver's paper is an important contribution to our 
knowledge which, personally, I welcome very warmly. I trast 
that it will appear in Archacologia, together with transcripts 
from the accounts as full as practicable. 

‘The points which particularly strike me are: 

1, ‘The inference rom the small amount of drawing.pa 
used thet no grest number of detail drawings were mader “This 
confirms the opinion which I have formed from a study of the 
Arawings of Inigo Jones and Webb, that craftsmen at this period 
were still supplying their own designs, and that the function of 
‘the architect was still rather to bring their details into harmony 
with his general design than to invent the details himself, 

In connexion with this point it would be interesting to trage 
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Wren’s influence on such detail, and to discover whether buildings 
which display the kind of detail which one associates with Wren 
are or are not likely to have owed anything to his invention. 

2, The purchase of a ‘Booke on Vitruvius’ for the use of 
the office. ‘This shows that. designers had recourse to printed 
books in aid of their own inspirations, and that at this period 
they drew upon ancient sources, whereas some thirty or forty 

years Iater they drew largely upon the published designs of 
jones and Webb, which were not given to the world until the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

8. ‘he English names of the craftsmen employed by Wren. 
‘This confirms the opinion I have long held—led thereto by 
building accounts of the time of Elizabeth and James—that 
the craftsmen who executed forcign-looking work were for the 
most part English, and that the actual work done in England 
by foreigners was comparatively small in amount. ‘The only 
name with a foreign sound about it which is mentioned by 
Mr. Weaver is Heisenbuttell, who provided a model for the 
spire or tower of Christ Church. 

Another point in this coonexion i that Grinling Gibbons was 
not the only skilful enrver of the time, a fact which one had 
already realized from the work at Chatsworth, which has generally 
been attributed to Gibbons, but wasin fact executed by a Derby- 
shire man, 

One small matter, not strictly germane to the subject of 
‘Wren's work, may still, perhaps, be of interest to antiquaries, 
and that is’ how the’ word ‘meticulous’, which, I believe 
originally meant ‘timid’—or at any rate something allied to 
*fear’—has come to be used in the present day (largely by 
journalists) as meaning ‘ minute’ or ‘painstaking’. 





‘Mr, Weaver replied that the Greenwich accounts were esti- 
rates, or rather proposals. He had been through the parish 
accounts with the librarian at the Guildhall, but had found 
nothing to equal the Bodleian volumes. The costs of St. Paul's 
were exaggerated by the inclusion of all the ornamental work ; 
and he thought a transcript of all the parish accounts should be 
made, and deposited at the Guildhall. ‘The small amount of 
Grawing-paper provided did not in his opinion imply that the 
mx drawings were scanty. Many pieces of work were done 
entirely inthe shop. ‘The craftsmen named in the accounts were 
‘the masters, not the actual workmen. 


P. M. Jonystox, Esq, FS.A., exhibited three quarries of 
painted glass from Tonge Church, Kent, on which were depicted 
a naked inan blowing up a fire with » pair of bellows, a man 
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in civil costume with a badge in his hat somewhat rooming 
a ragged staff, and a bird, possibly an eagle, being ridden by 
& dove, His was inclined to date them to the early part of the 
fifteenth century, 





‘Mr, Pexrs thought the quarries Inter than was suggest 
they were very common in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
‘The costume might also be sixteenth century, and he saw no 
reason for considering it earlier, 


Mr. Bannon thought the latest possible date was about 1460, 
and could not agree that the ragged staff was represented in the 
front of the hat. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 





‘Tuvnspay, 17th Decxomen, 1914. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kut., LL.D., Vice- 
‘President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author:—Dedications and patron saints of English churchos, 
By Francis Bond. 8vo, Oxford, 1914. 

Brom the Author :—Tho len of Narsai of Nisibis in the 
‘fifth contury. By Rov. 1 F.8.A. Bvo, Exeter, 1914 


From, the Author :—Anglo-Saxon church architecture in Sussex. By 
Colonel H. L. Jessop. 8vo, Winchester, ote,, 1014, 
From Harold Sands, Bsq., F.S.A.:— 
1. Tho architecture of tiie churches of Denmark, By Major Alfred 
Heales. vo. London, 1802, 
2, The Royal Navy. "A history from the earliest timesto the present. 
By W. L, Clowes, 7 vole, vo. London, 1897-1903. 








‘William Mangles Anson, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on ‘Thursday, 14th January, 1915, and the list of the 
‘candidates to be put to the ballot was again read, : 


Guoncr Jurveny, Esq. FS.A., Local Secretary for Cyprus, 
‘communicated a paper on Rock-cutting and Tomb Architecture 
in Cyprus, which will be printed in Archacologia. 

Vole SXVIE 2 
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‘The paper dealt with first the quarries and quarry tools of 
ancient Cyprus, and showed that similar tooling and methods of 
work were adopted in the rock-cut tombs. ‘Ihe tombs considered 

‘) caves and chambers of the Bronze Age; (i 
Phoenician rock-hewn chambers and built tombs ; (1 
Roman built tombs and rock-hewn ‘kokkim?; and (iv) Byzan- 
tine rock-hewn chambers, which were frequently situated in 
quarries. Examples of these various tombs were the corbel- 
yaulted tomb at Larnaca ; the tomb at Yamassos, with carpentry 
imitated in stone; the tomb at New Paphos, with Dorie fayacles; 
the ‘Annunciation Chapel’ at Larnaca the ‘Prison of St. Catha- 
ine? near Famagusta; and the rock-hewn chapel of Acheiro- 
poieton at Lampousa. 


Professor J. L. Mrmes, M.A. FS.A, read a note on the 
“Prison of St. Catharine” at Salamis, Cyprus, which will be 
printed in Archacologia. 

“The Prison of St. Catharine? was an ancient-built tomb, 
partly below ground, with barrel-vaulted chamber, Interal door 
way with stone portcullis, and side chamber cut in one block of 
stone, and roofed sith ancther. Ohnefalach-Richtar’s publication 

* inthe Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, was now supplemented by 
observations and trenching in 1918. ‘The descent to the doorwa; 
had been cleared and protected; the modem entrance through 
a breach in the north wall had been freed from obstructions ; 
and some architectural features had been revealed by dissection 
of the surface soil. ‘The profile of the lower part of the su 
structure had been recovered. ‘The date of the monument Was 
still not certain, but the probability was increasing that it was 
not early, and the two rock-hewn chamber-tombs immediately 
adjacent were certainly late Roman, 








Mr. Wauttas enjoyed the dist ig seen the 
rison of St. Catharine but his vst had been hurled and is 
recollections were vague in consequence. Hiscolleague Mr, Arthur 
Sioith had in 1896 excavated the tumalus of St-Cathasioe, but 
its connexion or identity with the prison was problematic.” On 
that occasion a terra-cotta vase with a Cypriote inscription 
‘painted on it was found in the structure, and the conclasion was, 
Beat the prison wes contemporary with it, No explanation of 
‘he namie bad been provided, but be suggested there wana legend 
connected with the site, , 


Profesor Ms aide excavations of 1806 had given rise 
to many problems, the Report stating, for instance, 
» that the tumulus-was close to St. Catharine's mee but nobody 
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called it the tumulus of the saint, and the plan showed that a 
different tumulus had been excavated.’ ‘There was no clear 
‘account of the present name, and it might possibly be due to 
nothing but the discovery of a wheel. 


‘The Cuamavan described Cyprus as one of the most picturesque 
islands of the Mediterranean, and of peculiar interest to Britons 
at the present time as a recent addition to the empire. In the 

est days it stood in a peculiar relation to the Mediterranean 
ation, and played a useful part in medieval times. ‘The 
riod dealt with in the paper—near the beginning of the 
Hhristinn, era—was the least appreciated of any in its history. 
He felt inclined to agree with Professor Myres's dating of the 
site, but it had been arrived at solely by a process of elimination, 
te Relknow of no other to which it could belong, there bein 
‘a marked absence of inscriptions or anything else of ehronologi 
significance. 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 


‘Launspay, 14th Janvany, 1916, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, F.RSy 
‘President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author :Hadham Hall and the manor of Bavrdes sling Hadar 








in the county of Hertfordshire. By William Minot, M.A., 


Parva it 
F.S.A. Privately printed. 8vo. mp, 1914. 
From H, W, Lower, Esg., F.8.A. 
‘1. Studies in ancient history, first and second series, By J. P. 
need ids es ta 
Mpa by Douglas MéLennan. Bro. "Louton, 186. 
From ‘Harold Sands, Baq., F.S.A.:—A history of the machine-wroogbt 
ata ane a 








‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were read. ; 


4 Biecavations in Cyprus (Brit. Mus.), frontispiece. 
Be 


92334. aa 
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L. A. Lawarncr, Esq, F.S.A., exhibited a collection of appli- 
ances for weighing’ coins. 


H, Curronn Surrs, Esq., MA.,F.8.A., exhibited a mechanical 
toy in the form of a tortoise; South German work of the seven~ 
teenth century, the property of Lady Murray. 


‘The body is formed of the natural shell of a tortoise, and the 
head and legs of gilt bronze, finely modelled. On its back is 
a seated figure of a merman, also of gilt bronze, with a trident. 
‘The object is fitted with elaborate mechanism, and when wound 
up moves slowly along the ground on wheels, the head and le 
imitating in a remarkable way the action of a tortoise, while the 
merman nods his head and strikes the tortoise with his trident, 
‘The merman had originally a head-covering, which is now lost, 

Height, 6} in. ; length, 53 in.; width, 54 in, 

Many of the German ‘princes’ of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries possessed cabinets of curiosities contain 
ing similar combinations of the natural and artificial in the form 
of mounted ostrich-eggs, shells, and other objects. A. clockwork 
tortoisecorresponding tothat exhibited, stated todatefrom thetime 
of the Emperor Rudolph II (1552-1612), is in the Hof- Museum, 
Vienna. A variety of other mechanical figures, mainly the work 
ofthe clock and horological instrument makers of Sout? Germany, 
and especially Nuremberg, which has always been famous for toys, 
face preserved in the Imperial colletions at Vieona, the Green 
Vaults, Dresden, the Treasury at Munich, the Industrial Museum, 
Berlin, and at Gotha and Stockholm, 


Joax Bros, Esq, FS.A. one of the Local Sertaries for 
Yorkshire, the following report on the damage to 
Whitby Abbey caused by the German bombardment of 
16th December, 1914 : 


‘The west end of the nave has suffered most. ‘This is the 
latest. part of the church, dating from the early years of the 
fourteenth century, and its condition before the bombardment 
‘was as_follows (fig. 1). ‘The lower part of the west wall of the 
nave itself was standing up to the level of the sill of the great west 
window; the west doorway was complete, expt its central 
column aud part of its tympanum; and on each side of the 
doorway, on the inner side of the wall, was a wall-arcede of 
similar character to those of the nave aisles of York Minster 
and the west end of Howden church, ‘The western respond pier 
of the north arcade of the nave remained its full height, with 
its capitals and the springing of the arcade arch, and behind 
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was a newel-stair. The north jamb of the great west 
window remained its full height up to the springing, attached 
to the wall and buttress.containing the stair. ‘The west wall of 
the north aisle was fairly complete to its full height, except 
that the window had lost part of its tracery, which, like the 
great west window of the nave, was an insertion of the fifteenth. 
century. 

The arch of the west doorway and the walling above it have 
been destroyed. ‘The wall-arcades on either side of the doorway 
have collapsed, leaving the rubble core of the wall—except 
fa sinall fragment at each end, north and south, ‘The north 
jamb of the great west window has fallen, with the whole of the 
‘eastern half of the stair, down to below the capitals of the 
respond pier. ‘The south half of the inner arch of the west 
window of the north aisle has fallen, and what remained of its 
tracery has been dislocated. Much of the north face of the but- 
tress in line with the west wall of the aisle has been stripped off 
(figs, 2 and 8), 

‘Bisowhere the church has sufered some leser injuries, The 
gnbleend of the north transept i anked by turrets rising from 

ut buttresses ; on the eastern of these, the uj arcade has 
Jost one of its arches and small gables, and one of the gables of 
the lower arcade has Jost its apex stone; the wall around the 
eastern angle of the buttress at the latter level shows signs of 
having been struck and some surface damage, and the. blow 
seems to have brought down two arch stones from the north 
side of the bay of the east clearstory of the transept next the 
crowing. One of the main piers of the north arcade of the 
choir, the fourth from the east end, has been struck, and the 
capitals of two of its shafts on its north-east side have been 
shattered, Otherwise the beautiful choir has fortunately alin 
ontirely escaped injury. ¢ 

‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m, when 
‘the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society: 


Henry Balfour, Esq., M.A., proposed by the Council, honoris 


‘causa. 
William Austin, Esq. 

‘Thomas Arthur Acton, Esq. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck, Esq. 
Percival Davis Griffiths, Esq. 

Roger Charles Anderson, Esq., M.A. 
Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer, Rt. 
Tames Berry, Esq,, FRCS. 
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‘Taunspay, @lst Janvany, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat, D.Litt, ERS. 
President, in the Chair. 


‘he following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Bellamies of Uxendon. By Rev. W. D, Bushell, 
FSA, Bvo. Cambridge, 1914. 

From G; MeN, Rushforth, Bag F 
and ehureh, Gloucestersh 

‘From W. H. Quarrell, Esq., F.8.A, :~Engraved portrait of Rev. Francis 
Peck, FSA, 









The history of Kempley manor 
‘By Se Clair Badleley. "Bro. n.p. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


Henry Balfour, Esq, M.A. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck, Esq. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Editors of The Athenuewnt, 
The Builder, Notes and Queries, and Country Life for the gift of 
their publications during the past year. 


Wirsan Pacr, Exq., F.8.A., read a paper on the Churches of 
the Domesday Survey, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 
“One of the principal difficulties in the study of the entries 
elating ‘to churches in the Domesday Survey was the omission 
‘of certain churches known to ave existed in 1086, ‘The majority 
‘of such churehes, it would be found on examination, belonged to 
religious houses which apparently served them, and had either 
foanded them without endowment or appropriated thelr endow- 
ments. 

‘The entries in the Domesday Book for the western counties of 
‘Wessex were not, placed under hundreds, but a reconstruction 
tinder hundreds showed that the ministration of the church was 
‘organized from small minsters or manorial churches at hundred 
manors and boroughs, or from the great religious houses... In 
Hlanpsite and the comnties eastward the und 
‘though still traceable, became obscured. by the increasing number 
of manorial churches, ‘The hundredal system for ecclesiastical 
purposes could not be identified north of the Thames, though an 
‘organization from boroughs and other. administrative centres 
was found. 

In Essex there was evidence of few minsters, but many manorial 
churches. In East Anglia very different ecclesiastical conditions 
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prevailed from those in Wessex. The Danes had probably 
obliterated all organized Christianity, so that when the Bishoprie 
‘of Elmham was refounded in the latter half of the tenth century 
an entirely new organization was adopted. ‘Traces of minsters 
at administrative centres could be found, but manorial or parish 
churches quickly spread, so that the number of them recorded 
in Domeodey exceeded. that of any other district, "Churches 
were frequently entered on the Iands of groups of freemen and 
others, and were presumably built and endowed by them or their 
ancestors and by combinations of such groups. It was possible 
also that freemen of adjoining vills combined to found and endow 
churches. 

In the north of Danish Mercia and north-west of English 
Mercia, minsters at administrative centres were still fairly 
numerous, but in the southern parts of these districts they were 
becoming’ overshadowed by manorial churches. Occasionally 
priests at the great manors of the Danelaw were found apparently 
ministering to their numerous members and berewicks. Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and western Hertford 
formed a group of counties in which, for some reason, churches 
were very sparsely entered. In Yorkshire, there were the minsters 
at York, Beverley, and Ripon ; otherwise the ministration was by 
manorial churches. 

By areconstruction of the Domesday entries under the tenants 
of the time of Edward the Confessor, it could be shown that in 
many instances the references to churches and priests occurred 
only at one holding of a tenant, and that this was his place of 
residence. ‘This might give a reason why in certain types of, 
settlements the church still adjoins the manor house. 





Bishop Browse thought that as the Domesday Survey was 
concerned with taxation, only those churches would be mentioned 
that had endowments or took fees, and possibly fees were taken 
‘only by one church in the hundred. It did not follow that 
¢ church was erected near every cross that wes mentioned: the 
‘eross marked the spot where the priest attended periodically, 
arid he might have taken over the land in the name of the saint 
nearest the date of his visit in the calendar. There would be 
burials round the cross, and in building a church subsequently, 
care would be taken not to disturb the cross or the tombs of 
friends: hence if there were stones observed north of the cross 
‘one might conclude a church once stood there. If a church had 
‘ever been erected in connexion with the cross it would have been 
on the north side, If no cross had existed near a church, 
the building would be in the middle of the churchyard, with 
burials all round it; but the existence of a cross connected with. 
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fa saint could not be taken as proof that a church ever existed 
on the spot. 


Mr. W. A. Livpsay inguired who received the tithes in cases 
where there was no church in existence and no reason to suppose 
there was one at the time of the Survey? If the tithes belonged 
to the minster church, what was the procedure, and could it be 
inferred that there was no church in the manor in cases where 
the tithes were granted at the Conquest to a foreign abbey? 
Payment of tithes was universal probably three centuries before 
the Conquest ; and it would be interesting to know how far the 
entries of Domesday and the existence of churches could be com 
bined with our knowledge of tithes and their receivers. Perhay 
Mr. Page had some information in print or otherwise available 
on this point, 


Mr. Cnace said crosses certainly existed in places where there 
was no church; for instance, St, Willibrord in the eighth century, 
embarking at Southampton, passed various crosses marking places 
for prayer and in Cornwall grat many crosses wee connected 
with churches, but numbers also existed away from any village 
and in isolated places on the moors. 





‘Mr. C. Jouxsow asked if the author had devoted any attention 
to the parochial system in Ireland. ‘There were certain analo- 
gies, for example in the list of benefices it was observed that the 
number of rectories was extremely small in comparison with 
viearages; and there was reason to think that in very la 
districts where there were no settlements by the English the 
ecclesiastical organization was by septs, and the priest developed 
into the rector. In the papal registers one could find that the 
rectory was shouldered out by the vicarages that arose under it, 
and the rector was reduced to something like a lay personage, 
with no ecclesiastical duties whatever. 





Mr. Bamtvox did not quite grasp the thesis, but took it that 
‘the church organization was based on the hundred, and that the 
hundred was served by minsters. In that case he thought the 
author had imported into these early times a sense of organiza 
tion that belonged to a later day. ‘The question was, what had 
ihe church ad ip gepesieaton to'te pith the iamceed ?. eae 
him a new idea that the charch organization coalesced with the 
hundred at any point, ‘There seemed to him to bea much 
simpler explanation apart from any theory. ‘The Kast Anglian 
retums for the pi of Domesday were much fuller than 
ihove for any ottce-Cisttste (Pas eostenaniongey were dtociad 
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among other matters to inquire about the church, but none of 
those returns still existed. “They were sent into the Chancery 
where clerks compiled the Domesday book from them, leaving 
out all that did not seem material to the main object, which 
was fiscal not cadastral. For some curious reason the clerks 
who wrote up East Anglia inserted answers to questions that 
were omitted in other parts; hence it was not safe to assume 
that pigs did not exist elsewhere because they were not men- 
tioned as they were in the East Anglian record. ‘The simple 
explanation was that if church did not answer any fiscal purpose, 
no mention was made of it in Domesday, though it might be 
endowed in various ways other than in land. In many eases the 
church actually belonged to a monastic house; but it did not 
follow because a church was served from a monastic house, that 
the land belonged to that house. 


Mr, Leacu thought the paper most illuminating. He had 
himself come to the conclusion that many minster churches, 
especially north of the Thames, were due to deliberate organiza- 
tion, ‘The system was begun by Alfred notably at Oxford, where 
there were two collegiate churches; and continued by his 
children Edward the Elder and Athelfed, and his grandson 
JBthelstan. In the Saxon Chronicle’s accounts of the recovery 
of the Danelaw, the Mercian version ignored the work of Edward 
and the West Saxon version ignored that of Hthelfled, the Lad) 
of the Mercians. But from 907, when the Ledy ‘renewed’ 
Chester, where there were two collegiate churches or minsters, 
there was a long list given of boroughs built by her at Bridge- 
north, Shrewsbury, ‘Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, Derby, 
Leicester, and other places ; while Edward built Bedford, Stam- 
ford, Buckingham, Nottingham, and others. At nearly all 
‘these places there was evidence in Domesday or elsewhere of 
collegiate churches. Mr. Leach’s interest in collecting them was 
because of the ancient grammar schools which were found to 
have existed in those & grammar school being an etetil, 
or at all events an almost inseparable accident, of a collegiate 
church. With regard to Leicester, though no collegiate church 
seemed tobe mentioned in Domesday, there was evidence of 
St. Mary's in the castle being collegiate and being plundered of 
its possessions in the twelfth century for the benefit of the 
Augustinian priory of St. Mary de Pratis. Edward and Hthel- 
fied seemed to have built the boroughs on a deliberate system 
iquered country egainst the Danes, while pacify- 
9g them through the agency of the minster 
7" ing by arts what they achioved by arms; 
educating the heathen when they had subdued them’. This 
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policy appeared to be indicated by the later coins of Edward 
The ‘Rider, some of which displayed the west front of a great 
church in two stories, with round arches; and others gave a side 
view of a church and a dove with an olive branch. Mr. Leach 
bad not found any specific necount of any foundation of minsters 
at these places by Edward and Aithelfled. But Edward's son 
‘and successor, ABthelstan, was definitely alleged to have been the 
founder of minsters at places in the north and west to which he 
extended his conquests ; e.g. at Beverley, Ripon, and Durham in 
the north, Malmesbury and Gloucester in the west, ‘Their estab 
lishment followed a common form, the usual number of ‘mynster 
prestes’, as they were called in Aithelstan’s (fictitious) rhyming 
charter at Beverley, or clerks or canons, being seven, as at 
Beverley, Ripon, and in the cathedrals of York and Lichfield, 
where they were called Culdees; probably from the number of 
the seven churches of Asia and the seven golden candlesticks. 
Like the canons of the cathedrals the minster priests went out 
‘as missioners among the scanty population, ministering the 
sacraments and holding services ; probably at fixed places, which 
afterwards became the prebendal churches. Mr. Pages fact as 
to the large number of these minsters formed a real discovery ; 
which was particularly important in respect of the question of 
‘the work of the monasteries, as it strengthened the view that it 
‘was the secular clergy in the minsters, not, the monks confined 
in their monasteries saving their own souls, who did the real 
Mork of chiatiniring the heathen and trying to mo the soul 
of others, and at all events spreading civilization and education, 


‘Mr. Pack replied that he had only had time to read about 
‘one-third of the paper, and much evidence had consequently been 
‘suppressed, He had throughout dealt with the conditions of 
the Domesday period; and when he said there was only one 
‘horeh in'a huodred, be meant that only one vas mentioned in 
Domesday. ‘The question of tithes he had left untouched, and 
‘ould only refer to Lord Selborne’s work ; tithes were paid to 
whomsoever the lord allotted them. He had likewise omitted the 
‘architectural material, and could not say whether there had been 
parallel organization in Ireland, His claim was that there 
‘was a hundredal church-system for Wessex: the conditions in 
Enst Anglis were quite different, ‘There was no mention in 
Domesday of a minster at Leicester, 


W.R.L. Lows, Baq.,read the following paper on the Histor 
of the Logend of Bei : hai? “i 


In England there are aj ently only two places called after 
St, Albes, ‘mamely, tho swelrieows ety in Merthidablre ead 
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St. Alban’s Mount in Herefordshire, while less than a dozen 
pre-Reformation churches, are dedicated to, his honour. In 

mnee, on the other hand, there are more than twenty towns 
and villages taking their names from our protomartyr saint, and 


. many ancient churches are dedicated to him, Ihave endeavoured 


to ascertain under what circumstances this has occurred, and 
how and where the Romano-British legend survived the over- 
throw of civilization and Christianity by the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, 

ie umbers on the accompanying map of France (fig. 1) 
indicate the number of places called St. Alban in each depart~ 
ment, In Brittany we might have expected to find traces of 
2 Bomano-British legend in consequence of the migrations from 
this country in the th and sixth oantaries, bat there ia bare 
only one town named from St. Alban, and a few churches dedi- 
cated to his honour, ‘he Breton town of St. Alban is near 
St. Brieue, which was called after an emigrant from Britain who 
‘erowwed the Channel towards the end of the fifth century. One 
of the churches dedicated to St. Alban is at Elven near Vannes, 
‘and, according to information received feom the curé, there is, 
‘local tradition that the legend of St. Alban was ‘taken to 
Brittany by the British refugees of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
‘Bho surg supplied « copy of the proper lection for St, Alban’ 
day io the diocesan breviary at Vannes, which is an, abbrevia 
tio ofthe legend as given by Dede and is remarkable in that it 
contains no allusion to miracles, 

‘Most of the saints after whom places in Brittany are called 
wore founders of the ehurchen dedicated to them, a in Wales 
and Comwall,? 

‘Paking the other towns called St. Alban from north to south 
along the Sadne and Rhéne, we find one St. Alban in the dey 
ment of Sadne-ct-Loire, one in Ain, one in Loire, one in ROn 
threo in Ardéche, four in Istre, and one in Gard.’ Branching 
eastwards from this route towards Mont-Cenis, we find six in the 
department of Savoy, which is the southern half of the ancient 
duchy of that name, besides a town called Albens and a village 
called Albanne, where the churches have been dedicated to 
St. Alban of Britain from time immemorial. Ox the Gironde 
route we have one St, Alban in Haute-Garonne, one in ‘Tarn, 
and one in Lozire. ‘The Sadne-Rhéne route was undoubtedly 
the road from this country to the Mediterranean and Italy in 
the days of the Roman Empire, while the Gironde route, on which 














2 St, Alban's Head is thought to be a corruption of St. Aldhelm’s Head, 
+ Miss Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications. 
* Les nome des saints bretons, par Professor Loth, passim. 
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are ey ‘a few places called St. Alban, was one of the routes from 
Treland. 


Ido not think it is suxprising that the legend should spread 
long the much-frequentol reed from Brats to Marseilles and 
Italy. ‘The story of a man who sacrifices life to save another 
has been popular in all ages. 

Only three of the places called St. Alban are north of the part 





Fig. 2. tum parnoxvanre vinsaor-wantes 18 YRAXCE, 


of the Rhone which rans westward from the Lake of Geneva to 
its junction with the Sane, all the other places being south and 
west of the region where the barbarians changed the place-names, 
as will be seen by the accompanying map? (fg. 2). So far as 
Thave been able to ascertain, it is unknown when the name of 
St. Alban was first given to places in France, but it was earlier 
than the eighth century, and probably has survived from the days 
‘of the Roman Empire. 

Fig 8 shows aap of th district where the me of St Alban 
‘occurs most frequently. ‘This district measures about 200 kilo- 
metres from east to west, from a little west of the Great 
St, Bernard to Roanne, and 150 kilometres north to south, from 


‘Reproduced (by permission) from Isnae Taylor, Words and Place, 
p. 96. 
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Geneva to a little south of the Mont-Cenis tunnel, and contains 
fourteen places called after St. Alban, including the above- 
mentioned Albens and Albanne. It may be, however, that 
St. Albin de Vaulserre is called after St. Albinus of Angers, as 
the féte day, according to Bottius’ Annual, corresponds with 
St, Albinus' day, viz. Ist March. ‘There is,’ as is well known, 
a legend of another St. Alban, who is said to have been mart 

‘at Mayence about a century later than our saint, whose fame 
might have spread to Savoy {f not further west. I have, however, 
satisfied myself that itis our St. Alban who is honoured in France, 
by reference to diocesan breviaries containing special lections for 
St, Alban’s day, by corresponding with the clergy in places called 
St. Alban, and by visiting some of the parishes in Savoy which 
bear the name of our saint. 

‘As to the evidence of the breviaries, I have referred to many 
in the British Museum, but the great’ majority of them do not 
even mention St. Alban in the Calendar. { have, however, 
found a breviary of the diocese of Geneva, dated 1620, which 
contains a short lection for the feast of St, Alban of Verulam 
and his companions. At that date part of Savoy, now in the 
diocese of Chambéry, was included in the diocese of Geneva, 
which ceased to exist at.the time of the Reformation. I have 
been unable to refer to the diocesan breviary of Viviers herein- 
after mentioned, as it is not in the British Museum, As one 
would naturally expect, there is a proper lection for St. Alban's 
day in the diocesan breviary of Auxerre, where Germanus was 
bishop. This contains an account of the martyrdom and of the 
visit of Germanus to the tomb of St. Alban, which, according 
to a foot-note, is copied from Bede and Constantius. 

‘My principal reason for wishing to bring this matter before 
the Society of Antiquaries is to put on record the information 
obtained from various correspondents, the most important. com- 
munication being one from Professor Burlet of La Motte Servolex, 
near Chambéry. He stated that St. Severus of Vienne (a friend 
of Germanus, though not identical with the Severus who 
accompanied him to Britain) dedicated a church to St. Alban 

‘jenne; he also gave me the earliest dates at which he has 
found mention of the parishes in Savoy called St. Alban, 
namely, St. Alban Leysse 1284, St, Alban de Montbel 1142, 
St. Alban, des Villards 1822, and St. Alban Hurtigres in the 
fourteenth contury. He believes, however, that these places had 
been so ealled for a long time before these dates, and_mentions 
a local legend that the cult of St. Alban was introduced into 
Savoy by St. Columbanus. 

M. Bruno Laveme, curé of St. Alban de Montbel, states 
that though St, Alban, as a separate parish, only dates. from 
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1888, the commune was so called in the Middle Ages. ‘The 
‘same is the case at St. Alban les Eaux near Roane, where the 
parish was formed in 1860, but there also the cuné cannot 
‘Account for the commune being called St. Alban from time 
immemorial. ‘This seems to point to the probability of ancient 
churches, now forgotten, having been dedicated to St. Alban. 

M. J. Suiffet, curé of St. Alban des Villards, gives as 
reasons for believing that the patron of his parish is St, Alban 
of Great Britain, that the cult of St. Alban was, according to 
local tradition, introduced by the monks from St, Columban des 
Villards, the next parish to St. Alban, where there was a 
Colamben monastery, a cell of Luxueil (this agrees with the 
legend mentioned by Professor Burlet), and that although Savoy 
was at one time overran by Germans, and his parish is so near 
the Italian frontier, the legends of the German and Italian saints 
called Alban are unknown, Both Professor Burlet and M. Suiffet 
refer to the inscriptions of Vienne as authority for the dedication 
‘of a church to St. Alban by Severus of Vienne,t and that 
authority refers back to the Martyrology of Archbishop Ado of 
Vienne in the ninth century.? 

M, Piatton, Auménier des Fréres at St. Mautice l'Exil, who 
takes the duty at St, Alban du Rhéne, where there has been no 
resident priest since the disendowment, enclosed a note from 
M. Perouse, of St. Alban du Rhéne, who has written a history of 
his parish, ’ M. Perouse states that Severus of Vienne came from 
Tndia and founded monasteries in the neighbourhood of Vienne, 
‘and also a chapel dedicated to St. Alban (doubtless the church 
‘above mentioned). I cannot, however, agree with M. Perouse 
that the St. Alban venerated in the Rhone valley was therefore 
probably an Asiatic, ‘The article on St. Severus of Vienne in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography mentions the tradition 
that he came from India, and also his great friendship with 
St. Germanus, from whom he may have leamt to venerate our 
St, Alban. ‘The author of this article also gives Archbishop Ado 




















4 Inrpons de, Yin Dovid pa A Aller ot lied de Tore 
It; Bo, 25-01, The otal in the Fneoriptions of Vienne 
Moahaaies Pi tose guste erin Vorse cies aa 
taliaat in honore sancé Albani fabricevit, and, according to the same 
suthoty, here yar undowivodly w hn called Alar dn Vigne, 
‘r de Navon, iy the seretory formerly called Vogoris, now Vaugies 
‘earost chuch now dicated t0 St'Alban ip 1 St Alton d&, Ride 
shout 12 kL distant. The passage shove quoted is not in the edition 
‘Adv's Martyrology 1 the Betich Msoma, but there ie note wating” 
ihe short seoownt of St Severus given by Ado is abbreviated from the 
Martyrology of Usvardus eo posly the editors of the Zucrptions quoted 
‘he passage from the late authority though they only refts to Ado. 
® Martyrlogam dont (Geotgins, 1740) 
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‘of Vienne as his authority. It is probable, therefore, that 
churches were dedicated to St. Alban in France before Verulam 
was taken by the Anglo-Saxons. 

‘Monsieur Capoulade, vicaire at St. Alban in Lozére, wrote that 
he had made researches in order to reply to my letter, but un- 
fortunately the archives were not very complete, He was sure 
‘that St. Alban of Great Britain was patron of the parish, as 
appeared by an extract from the diocesan breviary which he 
sent me. ‘The church, which was built in the eleventh century, 
is dedicated to St, Alban, and there was a chapel with the same 
dedication on the site long before that date. It is not known 
at what date the town was first called St. Alban, but it is so 
called in documents (actes) of the eighth century. 

Inthe church at St. Alban de Montbel, the east window, which 
is a small lancet almost hidden by the altar and super-altar, 
represents the martyrdom of St. Alban. The executioner is 
standing with sword uplifted ready to strike. In the background, 
beyond a river, is. little church. ‘There is also a processional 
banner on which St. Alban is represented as a young man in 
a white garment standing with an axe and block on the ground 
to his right, and on his left is the miraculous stream gushing out, 
of the rock. In the background, beyond a river, is a turret, to 
represent the city of Verulam, at the foot of mountains, similar 
‘to those which are seen from the churchyard across Lake 
@Aiguebclette. % 

At St. Alban des Villards there is a mural painting at the east 
dad behind tbe altar representing St Alben es apoldie stendiog 
on a bill, with a city nestling among mountains in the back- 
ground, as on the banner at St. Alban de Montbel. ‘There is 
also a painting over the west door, outside, representing St. Alban 
as a knight on horseback carrying a banner. 

St. Alban des Villards is the only’place where I found any 
parish records, and they do not.go back further than the 
eighteenth century. It’ appears from these records that the 
Batrondl festival was kept on 25th June in 1778, which date i 
still given in Bottin as the patronal festival at Albanne. I sug- 
gest that the church in Savoy, having ascertained that the 25th 
was not the correct date, transferred the festival to the 2Ist, in 
ignorance of the fact that that is the date of the festival of 
St, Alban at Mayence. There is a note by the last ‘curé that he 
had satisfied himself that the patron was St. Alban of England, 
and therefore the 28nd was the correct date. It is recorded thet 
in 1884 the authorities decided that the church should be rebuilt, 
as it was in a dilapidated condition and was partially buried, #0 

2 The originals of the letters quoted are now in the Hertfordshire County 
Museum, St. Albans. 
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that it was necessary to go down steps to reach the door. ‘The 
old church is stated to have been in the Gothie style‘and appears 
to have been very ancient, M. Suiffet told me that apparently 
medieval. travellers from England to Italy via Savoy passed 
through four villages called after the British protomartyr between 
Chambéry and the Italian frontier. ‘The present road and rile 
way to Mont-Cenis run up the valley of the are, which isa gradual 
ascent, but, according to M. Suiffet, previous to the tenth or 
eleventh century this valley was impassable in consequence of 
chain of little lakes along the precipitous sides of the mountains, 
which prevented the present road being made until the action of 
ater had worn awey the barriers which held up the lnkes, 
Consequently the road, after passing through Chambéry and 
St. Alban Leysse, as it does now, had to turn aside through 
St, Alban Hurtigres, up to St, Alban des Villards, which is 
1,100 metres above the sea, down into the valley, up again over 
tthe Col de la Grande-Chatte, down again and up to Albanne, 
‘whiah i a ttle higher than St. Albas des Vilards, and oo into 
Italy. 

Talso visited St. Alban Laysse near Chambéry. ‘The church 
was rebuilt in 1888. ‘There is a mural painting on the east wall 
of the apse representing St. Alban kneeling on a hill, wearing 
1a garment very like the smock frock of the Savoyard peasant; an 
‘angel, hovering about the saint’s head to his right, is about to 
place a wreath of laurels on his head, while three or four other 
angels hover above him.to his left. "In the background is the 
city of Verulam beyond the river, which is crossed by a stone 


PETES chorch at Album hax three smal pointed lancet windows 
round the apse at, the east end. ‘The central light representa 
‘St. Alban as a soldier with a palm in his right hand and a shield 
in his left. In the border of the picture above the saint’s head 
is‘ castle or town 

I was much disappointed to find that all these churches were 
rebuilt about 1880-40. ‘The ancient plan has, however, survived. 
‘he chancel is apsidal, and the aisles, when there are any, have 
“apsidal east ends ; the tower is in an unusual position, on the 
south side close to the chancel, ‘The sltar is on the chord of 
‘the apse with only a few feet between it and the east wall. There 
Bs A So sol ot ts rine Hs eins of bering a 
Painting, ‘Tepresenting yatron saint at east on. 
‘wall or ‘indow is copied ftom the old churches. M, Suiffet 
believes that there was once a statue of St. Alban, as a soldier, 
‘on the reredos in his church where there is now a crucifix under a 
‘canopy, but he does not know whether it was in the present charch 
or the older one, The salut le always represented an a layman, 
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in Savoy, whereas St. Alban of Mayence ix always represented 
ssa pret. ‘Tho Legend of the Miraculous Spring whieh forms 
fa prominent feature in the story of our St. Alban, is well known 
jn Savoy, and M. Suiffet told me that consequently St. Alban is 
Believed to have power over water, and is xpecially invoked in 
seasons of drought, as in 1911. 

‘The curés of St. Alban d'Ay, St. Alban en Montagne, and 
St. Alban sous Sampzon in the diocese of Viviers and department 
of Ardiche, have all informed me that their churches have been 
dedicated to our St. Alban from time immemorial, and the latter 
sent me a copy of the special lection for St. Alban's day (Jame 22) 
used in the diocese, ‘This lection mentions the visit of Germanus 
to the tomb of St. Alban, and states that many churches in the 
diocese are dedicated to St. Alban. 

Teame to the conclusion that the legend of St. Alban survived 
the barbarian invasions of France, from the above evidence, 
before my attention had been drawn to Professor.Meyer’s book, 
‘The Legend of St. Alban the Protomarlyr of England in texte 
before Bede. Plummer suggests that Bede must have followed 
carlier written lives of St. Alban, and Meyer claims to have 
found two such manuscripts, one in Turin and one in Paris, both 
very similar to Bede, He argues that the story was probabl 
first reduced to writing in central France between the years 60 
and 540, and has, apparently, formed his opinion entirely from 
these manuscript without kncwing that there are places fn Franco 
called after our St. Alban,and many churches dedicated to him, 
especially in Dauphiné and Savoy. If Meyer is correct, there 
were, probably, written lives of St. Alban in Vienne and the 
neighbourhood when Benedict Biscop went there, in the seventh 
century, and, if so, it is not likely that he returned home with- 
out a copy, and, as Bede was brought up by Benedict. Biscop, 
surely we may believe that this is how he obtained his infor- 
mation. 














‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


} Note on Book f, cap, vii, It is tolorably cortain’ that this chapter 
‘of Bade is based on gome earlier acts of St, Alban, but so far these have 
not been discovered.” 
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‘Tunspay, 28th Janvany, 1915. 





Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, Fy 
President, in the Chair. 


Percival Davis Griffiths, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


ion of the President the following were 
for the past year : 





On the not 
appointed Auditors of the Society's accoun 


Francis William Pixley, Esq. 
Cecil Arthur Tennant, Esq, BA. 
Terome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 





Sir Hencures Reap, Vice-President, exhibited a bronze stirrap- 
shaped object of the Late-Celtic period, of a type well known, 
‘but of which the use was uncertain. ‘The example shown pos- 
sessed, however, a novel feature which helped somewhat towards 
the elucidation of the problem. Professor Ridgeway, in his 
ook on The Origin of the Thoroughbred Horse, had propounded 
atheory that the object was attached to the yoke of a chariot to 

event the reins, on being slackened, from falling beneath the 
Forse’ feet. This theory was founded on the occurrence of 
similar shaped articles in wood on an Egyptian chariot of the 
fifteenth century x.c,, now in the Museum at Florence. ‘The 
contention now put forward was that the article was rather used 
‘82 head omament, and the following arguments were s 
in support of this ‘theory: (i) The existence of two sockets on 
the etample exhibited a feature not known on any other example, 
‘Was fatal to Professor Ridgeway’s theory, while the sockets would 
be of tse if the object was a head ornament. (fi) In many cases 
of existing examples the ornamental features would not be scen 
at all 3f the point of the object were hanging downwards as 
sogguted by Profenar Ridgovay. (i) The ancient Britons in 
+the first half of the first century 4.p. had a much better and more 
Bricied spparstns for preventing th reins from falling, viz. the 

‘ax object in use at the present day in practically the 





same form, 


‘Mr. Cocknaeu drew attention to the sickle-shaped metal 
objects seen in Italy below the necks of oxen, and attached to 
‘the yoke by a piece of rope. He could not explain the use of 
these pendants, but it the custom might throw 
the purpose served by the spur-shaped object on exhil 
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‘The suggestion that it was a decoration on the top of the horse's 
head was not entirely satisfactory, as it could not be firmly fixed 
in that position. 





Mr. Leeps accepted the solution put forward in the paper, 
but inquired whether the two projections on the inner curve 
would not chafe the horse's neck. 


Sir Hancours Reap in reply suggested that tho sckleshaped 
pendant was derived from the use of boar’s tusks in pairs arranged. 
inacreseent, He thought the ‘spur’ would fit on a horse’s neck, 
which had a section something of vesiea form. Mr. Armstrong 
had successfully fitted some Dublin specimens on the neck of & 
model of a race-horse, a more unyielding mass than the neck of 
a living horse. 


‘The exhibit will be published in Archaeologia, 


‘The Conaror or Cxexrexnas Museum exhibited an iron 
‘carrency-bar of a new denomination, from Salmonsbury Camp, 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, on, which Mr. Rucrvan> 
Sornir read the following notes : 

Another discovery concerning the ancient Britons affords an 
spportanity of bringing up to date two papers on the ancient 

ritish bar-curreney which I had the honour of laying before the 
Society in 1905 and 1908 (Proceedings, xx, 179; and xxii, 398). 
Noticing in the Cheltenham Museum report for 1914 the acqui- 
sition of a ‘sword? from Bourton-on-the-Water, a well-known 
site for curreney-bars, I made further inquiries, and ascertained 
from the Curator, Mr. William Jones, who has readily given all 
the information in his power, that the specimen weighed 164 on 
and was one of a hundred found carefully packed together. in 
Salmonsbury Camp. ‘That is apparently ‘the Camp’ referred to 
in previous Tecords of one find, and lies about half a mile from 
Bourton-on-the-Water, on the north-east side. ‘The Ordnance 
‘map calls it the Roman camp, and marks the spot where ‘Roman 
swords were found in 1860°. Mr. G. B. Witt’s map shows 
Chastleton Camp near Addlestrop station, Salmonsbury near 
Bourton, and Ieomb Camp between them. 

‘The details known to me in 1905 may here be repeated. At 
‘a place called ‘the Camp’, a hundred and forty-seven examples 
were found closely packed together in a. gravel pit about 13. 
from the surface,* and the remains of a box are said to have 
‘accompanied them.? Another account? says a hundred and forty. 

* Proceedings, 2nd Ser., i, 238. * Collectonea Antiqua, vi, 6. 

* Broc, Oxford Archit. ond Hist, Soc., i, 5. 
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were found lying edgenise in tro rows of seventy, ove above the 
ther, i the middle of the camp not far from Addlestrop station. 
‘A third reference to the Bourton find, for which I am indebted 
Yo Mr. H. St. G. Gray, shows how widely accounts of the same 
event can differ in detail. Thomas Wright describes ‘two 
Swordlike blades of ison’ exhibited by Professor Buckman, 
selected from a hundred and twenty similar examples found at 
‘Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire. ‘The Sumnples here 
‘engraved measure respectively 314 ‘They 
are of the form and length of blades y tal at 
fhe end is bent into imperfectly formed sackcts not large oF 
strong enough to hold them firmly at the end of staves; for 
which they seem at first sight to have been intended, to serve ax 

ears. When found they were all carefully arranged, socket 
and point, as though they had been packed together in a chest; 
Dutino remains indicating any chest were found with them, A third 
‘xainple, measuring 81 in. in length and found at Minety, Wilts., 
was exhibited at the same time. Similar weapons have been 
found at Hod Hill, near Blandford in Dorset, and within the 
entrenchments at Meon Hill in Gloucestershire; in the latter 
ase no Jess than three hundred and ninety-four having been 
discovered in 1824, arranged like those at Bourton.” 

“There is one specimen from Bourton in the British Museum, 
and another in the Reading Museum, the weights of which are 
8,094 grai grammes, and 7,109 grains=461 grammes, the 

of the latter being due to a lost handle. ‘The former 
4g a good deal short of the standard weight for double the unit, 
“but the average of twenty-three (tome imperfect) from various 
sles is 6708 grains = 671 grammes, the deleney being about 
1$ 02 Av. an amount easily lost by rusting. Sir Walter Essex 
‘bas a specimen said to have been found in 1860, now broken 
goross with the. handle imperfect; length 31+1 in, weight 
2144 02, evidently a double unit. 

‘The present, specimen (fg. 1), however, is not of the same 
denomination but unit and a half, weighing 16} oz. Av. 
a) rains = 464 grammes). ‘This must belong to second 

d of 147 found, by one Ashwin, probably in the year 1882, 


i eee |-digging- about 10 yds. from the end of Bary’s Bank 





























ivel- 
Salmonsbury), ing to a note by the late Dr. M 
Bourton, whose. son, Yo oor Suse, bes cbligitgy me 
‘echove pasticalas, aud ‘tates that thie hoa te 


minieated ras 
distinct. from that found near Addlestrop station in 1860; but 


‘the agreement in numbers is remarkable. ‘The following. speci- 
‘mens appear to beloug to the later hoard : sae 


+ Jouyn. Brit. Avot. Avaoe,, xix (1803), 104, pl. 9, figa.7, 8 (Bourton), 


and 9 Qhinety). 
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Cheltonham Museum 


10} oz. 
Gloucester Museum 


17x. (rusted) 
19} oz. (point missing) 
16} o7. + (imperfect) 

14+} oz. (imperfect) 


Stredham Librory 
Mr. Parker Brow, F.8.A.% 
Mr. GF. Moore 1} on. 

Pas of 02. 

‘These are sufficient to show that a weight of about 164 oz. 

was intended (the average being 164 oz.) and the number of 

denominations is thus raised to six, viz. 





Pussomep Sraxparn Wricurs, 











rtorunit. . . | 1102 ‘114 2 os. 
Weunit.. < 2ga5 548 5f oz. 
Unit 2 t 4;770 3007 I on 
Unit-and-ehsi¢ | 7155 464.6 10} on, 
Doubleunit . . 9,540 6194 22 om, 
‘Quadruple ©}: | 19/000 | 1,2088 oon 








Fig. 1. cummexov-pan pnow sataroxemuny cas (3). 


As a form of treasure these bars would be stored in places of 
security, and the safest places of the period were the fortified 
‘camps that are often situated on ancient trackways later adopted 
by the Romans. ‘The relation of Bourton-on-the-Water to the 
Heese Way and Rylnicld Street is shown in the last volume of 
Proceedings (xvi, 207); and Ham Hill, another stronghold 
adjoining the same highway, has also produced curreney-bars 
(vol. xxi, 189). ‘There were also two ancient British trackways 
in the vicinity of Hunsbury or Dane’s Camp near Northampton,? 
where one bar was found. 

‘To the examples cited in previous papers it is only nece 
to add the quarter-unit found in Wookey Hole, Somerset, an‘ 
described by our Fellow Mr. Balch genic ing Axi, 574; but. 
the opportimity may be taken of stating that the, iron bar 
Young a Lyneham barrow, Ozon., has reanatly been ‘preset 


+L am also indebted to Mr. Brewis for a clue to the others in this list. 
* Assoc. Archit, Socs. Reporte, xviii, Northants, p. 54. 
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to the British Museum by Lord Moreton, and is evidently not 
a currency-bar, as the description in Proceedings, xv, 410, led one 
to believe. 

About fifty specimens have now been weighed, and, apart 
from a small group found at Malvern, conform fairly well with 
4 tiandecis asd on ether grata othe Late-Calls Yronne 
weight from Neath and the stone weight in Mayence Museum 
may now be added perhaps another one of stone found at 
‘Wroxeter, marked | and weighing 11} 07, according to Wright's 
Oriconium, p. 165. ‘The other two bear the same mark, and 
Lor, is the unit, weight for the curreney-bars. It would be 
interesting to confirm this by a find in Belgium, but the account! 
does not err on the side of precision, A cheese-shnped weight 
of stone (*d’one pate calcaire siliceuse") from the province of 
‘Namur bore the mark 1111 and weighed “1 kilogramme 25 centi- 
gramme (livres). An appeal to. well-known almannek puts 
us in a dilemma, “A centigram being the hundredth part of 

amnme, the weight would be 1000-26 grammes =15,40% grain, 
it according to the same authority the French pound is 
"7,564 grains, and the alternative weight of the stone is therefore 
118,885 grains, that, is about 3480 gra 6 or Boz Av. more 
than 1 kilogram, 25 centigrams.  Selentific accuracy cannot be 
‘expected in the division or weighing of rude iron bars, but. this 
margin is anything but a trifle; and the uncertainty is all the 
more annoying as the weight was evidently four times the u 
of « system, and was found with a large amphora, silver denarii 
including one apparently of Faustina the elder, pottery, anc 
1 brass of Septimius Severus (198-211), ‘The weight was %-6 in, 
fn diameter, aud had been cracked ‘hy fire, which probably 
iminiahed the weight to rome extent. If we suppose centh 
gram (0-154 grain) a mistake for dekagram (154 grains), the 
weight would be 15,400 + 8,850 = 19,250 grains, somewhat in 
excess of 24 French pounds, but perhaps that was meant only 
‘ag a rough approximation.” ‘The that ease would be 
4,812 grains, against the British unit of 4770 grains, 
eh 3012 it seemed fo.me desirable, in dissing the finds at 

iunsbury or Dane’s Camp near Northampton, to a list 
‘of the localities yielding each enomianton of the TINY, 
also a map showing that the sites were with one exception 
included in a square with its angles at. Bridport Leominster, 
Northampton, and Portsmouth. Yor ‘the benefit of those Fellows 
who are not also members of the Archaeological Institute T may. 
quote a few sentences on’ the relation of the iron currency to the 
coinage, for the two overlap considerably and may have been to 
2 dnoales de la Seite archotogique vii (188%), 
9 Arch, Jour, xix, 424; ete me 
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some extent contemporary. It will be seen from Sir John Evans's 
map of the distribution of inscribed coins that the area referred 
to was at one time occupied by people with a coinage, whether 
minted locally or imported from the south-east of England is 
immaterial. “Ihe inscribed coins go back at least to the time of 
‘Tasciovanus (or ‘Tasciovans), who reigned from $0 n.c. to A.D. 5, 
and the uninscribed are held to begin about 150 2.c. ‘The latter 
‘group is represented in Dorset, where the bar-curreneyalso occurs, 
whereas ‘ the introduction of the use of money into Gloucester- 
shire and the north of Wilts. and Somerset does not appear to 
hhave taken place until vome time aftr the days of Juliua Caeaar’ 
‘The total absence of British coins on the Hunsbury site is not 
surprising in view of the early La ‘Téne brooches Yound there, 
dating from about 400 n.c.; and the obvious inference is that 
the iron currency is earlier than the coins in districts where both 
are found. No curreney-bars from the eastern counties, Kent, 
Surrey, or Sussex have been found, or at Jeast published ; but as 
those parts of England nearest the Continent were in Caesar's 
time ahead of the interior in all branches of civilization, it is 
possible that the iron currency was from the first confined to 
the centre of Southern England, where it was subsequently 
superseded by the gold coinage introduced from the south-east. 
But though ‘the British mints no doubt began in the second 
century before the Christian era, Caesar’s mention of the bar- 
currency (which he probably sww in use) shows that the coinage 
was not fully established in the interior at the time of his descent 
on Britain, 

Currency-bars might he expected at Hengistbury (on the 
Hampshire const near Christchureh), but recent excavations have 
not Drought any to light, If thiy is not merely an aceldent, 
it might he accounted for by a break in the occupation of that 
headland fort, for it is clear that much of the pottery belongs to 
the early La “Lene (if not to the Hallstatt) period, and a 
number of the latest British coins (attributed to the time of 
‘Hadriani) were found with Roman pieces. ‘The occurrence of the 
earliest British coins would account for the absence of currency- 
bars, and vice versa; but in the absence of both no conclusion 
can be drawn. Other sites give a slight clue to the course of 
events; for instance, Hod Hill near Blandford, Dorsetya prehistoric 
camp adapted by the Romans, yielded Roman and British coins as 
well as currency-bars, but the British pieces were all of late types 
and debased metal ; s0 that the three groups may well represent 
different periods in the occupation of the site, the bars having 
no doubt circulated before coins were known. Glastonbury has 
produced two currency-bars well up to the standard weight, but 

2 Bans, Coins ofthe Ancient Britons, 41. 
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no Roman and only one British coin, a tin piece dating from the 
first half of the first century after Christ; yet the brooches show 
an occupation considerably enrlier,and the presumption is that the 
carliest British coinage did not reach so far west. 

‘My attention has been called by Mr. ‘Thurlow Leeds, FS.A., 
to two iron bars with arched flanges at one end found at Bigbury 
Camp near Canterbury, and in his opinion probably currency- 
Dars. ‘They are illustrated in the Archaeological Journad,lix, 215, 
pli, fig. 4, », but are I think rightly described as plough-shares. 
One is in the Maidstone Muscum, and the Curator has kindly 
sent me the following particulars : length, 17-8in,; width about 
the middle, 1.8 in, and thickness at the same place, 0-6in. ‘The 
heaviest, curreney-bar known is under 48 oz, and measures about 

- 81 in,, whereas the Bigbury specimen weighs exactly 48 oz, and 
is little more than half the length. It seems therefore too 
massive for a currency-bar, and does not correspond to the 
standard observed in nearly all known cases; further, it was 
found a good distance east of the square that embraces nearly 
all the finds, and in a district where coinage must have been 
introduced from the Continent at the earliest date. 

‘As s0 much depends on the geographical distribution, it is 
advisable to give under their counties the various localiti 
which currency-bars are known to have been discovered, 
the numbers found on each occasion. Vor the distribution of the 
various denominations, the reader is referred to the Archaeological 
Journal, Ixix, 424. 





















‘Locatrems ayo Nommmrs or Conancy-nans Founn. 


Worcestershire.—Malvern (two hoards of 150 each). 
Littleton (a handle in Worcester Museum), 
Gloucestershire,—Meon Hill (hoard of 394). 
Bourton-on-the-Water (two hoards ; numbers given as 147, 
140, and 120). 
Northants.—Hunsbury (one specimen). 
Berkshire—Moidenhead (seven or eight in bundle). 
‘Somerset—Wookey Hole (three specimens in fragments). 
Glastonbury (two of different denominations). 
‘Haim Hill or Hamdon (large number foun 
Dorset. —Hod Hill (at least seventeen found). 
Spettisbury (at least five found), 
Hampshire.— Winchester (four in British Museum). 
Tale of Wight —Ventnor (two found together 6 ft. deep). 
epee rd (one described in Journ, Brit, Arch. Aseoc, 
oaix, 
Devon.—Holne Chase (about a dozen specimens). 
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It was a great satisfaction to find that our late honorary 
Fellow, Joseph Déchelette, whose heroic death at the front has 
deprived archaeology of one of its most zealous and successful 
votaries, accepted the theory of British currency-bars in the lest 
volume of his Manuel that has appeared. Professor Haverfield 
has also published a note? endorsing the proposed restoration of 
taleis to Caesar's text? that has been a mystery for so many 
centuries ; and Dr. Rice Holmes devotes a few lines to it in his 
Ancient Britain, p. 251. 

‘The theory propounded in the Manueh® and at greater Iength 
in Revue Nwmismatigue, 1911, i (reprinted in the same author's 
La Collection Millon, 191), is ‘that: the bar-curreney was derived 
from the similar use of bundles of iron spits, a handful, being 
called a drachm, in the original sense of that word. Whether 
Pheidon of Argos deposited such bundles in the Heraeum 
after calling them in as obsolete or in order to preserve the 
standard weight or dimensions, has been disputed; but the 
fact remains that. such a deposit has been discovered there in 
recent times; and Déchelette drew attention to a bundle of spits 
carried by an attendant in the procession represented on the 
Certosa bucket. They occur also in Etruscan tombs of the eighth 
tosixth centuries ; and retain their original form in Gaul at, 

o the end of the fifth century ».c., as specimens were found in 
‘hie warrior’s tomb of Somme Bionne. : 

‘The series of weights found at Melandra Castle, Glosop, 
agree exactly with the above standard, giving many smaller 
denominations ;* and others from Charterhouse in the Mendips 
(Caunton Museum) agree fairly well with the currency-bars, but 
it is difficult to bring the ancient British coinage into relation 
with these weights. ‘The gold stater minted in this country 
averaged about 84 grains (¢ Sout two-thirds of a sovere rn), and 
the quarter-stater of 24 grains was approximately of the same 
weight as the silver piece; but. there is no obvious relation 
between 64 grains and the lovet iron weight of 1108 gain 
and it is more than likely that two. standards, Were’ 48 Use, 
five staters weighing a Roman ounce (420°8 grains). Perhaps 














+ Glassicul Review, 1905, 206. 
De Belo Galico, Book V, chap. xii: aleis, alts, anulie, and other read 
{ings have been proposed, but there is now archaeological support for one ~ 
group of manuscripts giving wuntur. . . talis ferris ad. cerium poridice 

fexaminatis pro nunmo. 

* Déchelette, Manet d'arkéoloie préhistorigue, vol. ii, part 2, 7994. 
part 8, 1887. 

4 Journ, Deriyshiro. Arch. and Not. Hist. S0e., xxv, 185; xxviii, 168% 
Professor Conway in Melandra Cuatle, Report for 1005, p. 109, The 
owas weight is 147, grains, ropresating one hinty-seeond of the unity 
for 149 grains, . 
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the second edition of Professor Ridgeway’s Origin of Metallic 
Currency will clear up this and other problems in ancient British 


metrology. 


J.H.C. Evetsrn, Esq, exhibited a series of thin bronze vessels 
including water-celocks of the Early Iron Age, discovered at 
Wotton, Surrey, on which Mr. Reciwar Saurvu read the following 
paper: 

‘Phe views submitted to the Society in 1907 with regard to 
tthe use of water-clocks by the ancient Britons have met with no 
serious criticism, but we have had to wait nearly eight years for 
farther light on’ the subject, and this time it comes in the 
verbial flood. It was near Wotton House, the romantic seat of the 
Evelyn family, that a number of bronze vessels belonging to this 
category were found within one of cauldron shape, two feet below 
the surface, in September last. ‘The spot was a little beyond 
Hollow Lane, west of the Home Farm House, and immediately 
south of the ‘main road between Dorking and Guildford. ‘The 
river Tillingbourne, a tributary of the Wey, flows 80 ft. below at 
fa distance of about a quarter of a mile to the south, and being 
Amillatream is held up at various point, forming lake of 
exquisite beauty. Whether the ancient Britons stored its water 
in any way is immaterial, but the proximity of the bronze vessels 
to an unfailing supply is significant. in view of the Baschurch 
find in Shropshire and another in Moorfields, London, an area 
‘tarned into a swamp by the Roman wall but traversed originally 
by the Walbrook. 

‘The exact site was marked on a plan by Mr, H. B. Malden, 
who saw the excavation in progress in company with the estate 
Mr. H.C. Bradshaw. With Mrs, Evelyn's perm 
‘the discovery was communicated to the Surrey Archaeolo 
Society? through its secretary, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.8.A. 
who brought it to the notie of our Fellow Mr. Mil Staphen- 
son, and the present writer. ‘The next move was made official 
by our Vice-President, Sir Hercules Read, as Keeper of Britis 
find Medieval Antiquities at the British Museum; and a 

ist resulted in permission being given for the exhib 

jon-of the find to the Society. In the interval Mr, Evelyn, 
apprised of the event at the front, has aly offered the 
bronzes as a gift to the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
{his edition to an nterestng serie wil be much apprcite in 
the new gallery to be devoted to the Early Iron Age in its widest 
‘Hos the importngs of lakes in tho Droid oul, see Proetalings 

A preliminary n is. 
anes wi Sieh Giscovery is printed in vol. xxvii of that 
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sense, covering the periods named after Hallstatt and La Tene, 
as well as the Anglo-Saxon and foreign Teutonic civilizations. 

According to Mr. Malden, the bronzes had been packed together 
with hay, and the hard sand all round was found on careful 
examination to be undisturbed, so that the objects may be 

esumed to constitute the entire deposit, ‘Ten vessels can be 
Siitiogaished, the amaller being in good or fair condition, and 
now restored to shape with a little solder and wire; but the 
four larger and thinner specimens have suffered severely. B; 
‘a fortunate accident the profiles of all can be determined, and é 
the figures necompanying « detailed description show the section 
‘on the left and clevation on the right, all reduced from diagrams 
of natural size, ‘The restoration of the remainder will be pro- 
ceeded with on conservative lines, and due prominence given to 
1 hoard that now seems to have had more than one parallel, not 
too well described, in the past. 

Before proceeding to describe in order the bowls that may be 
divided into three groups, and were apparently used for measur- 
ing time and for other purposes, it will be convenient to discuss the 
bronze vessel of frying-pau! form (fig. 1) that stands alone and calls 
for another explanation, It is of stout metal with base between 
an oblong and oval, and sides bent outwards but, not far from 
vertical. At the ends the side gradually rises 1-6 in. vertically 
above the bottom, the normal height being 1-2in. ‘The base 
‘measures outside 96 in. by 8:2 in. and is practically flat, All that 
in left of the handle is a plate 1-7 in. Jong with a vertical iron 
rivet and a paiv of bronze ears bent over to form a socket and 
pierced by a stout iron pin still in position, and partly embedded 
in a fercuiginous mass identified by Mr. Lyell as sand cemented 
by iron rust. 

‘A remarkable parallel that clears up more than one doubtful 

int is to be found in Archaenlagia, xvi, 864, pl. LXIX. In 
Toor Me. ‘Phomas Walford exbibited nine thin ulinary vesals 
of copper (probably bronze), which had been discovered $ ft. 
Falow the terface of the earth in tho month of Mey prosdlidg, 
at the corner of Rodentield, in the village of Sturmere in Essex, b 
the side of the Roman road mentioned in Archaeologia, xiv, 71, 
and not more than 90 rods distant from the Roman station there 
mentioned. ‘They were found closely packed within each other, 
and covered with a large flat vessel.” ‘I'wo hemispherical bowls 
and one somewbat flatter with At rim are represented (8g. 2) 
with a rod in two pieces, and a flat vessel of frying-pan ior 
with a grip for the handle that was fixed by means of a stout pin 
exactly like the Wotton specimen ; but unfortunately no scale is 
supplied. 

"ih my former peper reference was mede to Me, Thusstoxe 
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account of the modern practige of announcing the hour as 
measured by the water-clock in India. The time taken in fillin, 
the bowl bypereolation is known asa garior gad andia reckoned 
tobe 48) minutes, there being therefore sisty-four inthe 
twenty-four hours. At each sinking of the bowl a gong is struck 
by the attendant, and it is just possible that we have here repre- 











Fig. 1. smoxze veseer, worrex (}). 


sented from Essex the gong and beater used by the ancient 
Britons for an identiah purpose. In any case it seams clear hat 
he vessel like a frying-pan en coil pesto Usa 
ment; and the corollary is that the Sturmere bowls were also 
water-clocks, though no mention is made in the brief account 
quoted pet apy pestersion, ‘The smaller bow! is: half the 
inner diameter of the bowl with flat lip, and the latter has 
Practically the same diameter as the larger heuispherical bowl. 
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Te may be presumed that the remainder of the find was in poor 
condition. 


In the Westhall series, to be noticed later in another connexion 


Fig. 2. prowne vessens, erunsene, Ess, 


p. 82), there is a flat-bottomed bronze vessel like a diminutive 
‘ng-pan,thehandle unfortunately missing. It isGin.in diameter, 
and accompanied by a flat bronze bar 5:5 in. long with curved 
projections inthe middle of each side, Tn view of the Sturpere 
and Wotton deposits it is perhaps not fanciful to consider these 
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also as the gong and hammer used by the attendant in charge 
of the embossed water-clock of which the base remains 

Another discovery of the same sortwas recorded in Archacologia, 
xiv, 275, pl. XLIX, by Sir Joseph Banks in 1800, and consisted of 
ight copper (probably bronze) vessels found more than forty years 
previously several yards below the surface in sinking a mine-shaf® 
on Long Rake, in the eastern part of Halker mountain, Flint- 


aS 


Fig. 9. rowan vases ynox viasromtn 


















‘hire, ‘They are described as remarkably thin, and fall into four 
Maan (ig '8) (2 Tike on fom Teint (i. 16) in the 
ileal Miseu ‘but with two pierced trienguler Tage standing 
"60 therm, like a group of vesels of the Anglo-Saxon period: 
diameters atthe mouth being 10.6,11:5, and 14-5in. (8) At 

si fies vith open inouth and’ vertical neck, the lower 
‘ttrumeated cone, diameter of mouth 8.7 

Shallow: pan swith flat bottom and nearly vertical sides, much, 
Tike ig, 1; the dianieter is 17-7 in. but part of the side is broken 
fey ee ee yssible to say if it ever hada handle, 
(4) Three bowls with bevelled rims like fg. 10, the diameters 
being 45, 9-25, and 1075in,. The series may or may not have 
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included water-clocks, but the shallow pan, when compared with 
‘those from Wotton, Westhall, and Sturmere, certainly justifies 
the suspicion that this hoard was originally a time-keeper's outfit. 

‘There is a specimen practically identical with that from 
‘Wotton in the London Museum (Lancaster House), found in the 
City of London apparently in association with Roman remains, 

seems to be another parallel is briefly described and 
fortunately figured in 4: arty, HiT Journal, vi, 105, and in the 
Lincoln volume of the Ii wute (1848), on plate between pp. xxii 
and xxxiii.?' It is described as an iron ladle about 53 in. long, 
with flat bottom ($f in. long) and fairly long handle, found at 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, co. Meath ; and is illustrated with 
a bronze bowl 54 in. in diameter and Sin. high, but not further 
described. 

‘These ‘utensil of feying-pan form cannot have been sed for 
culinary purposes as the Westhall specimen is too small, and it 
may be assumed that all had wooden handles which would never 
have stood the fire. Even if not used as gongs for announcing 
each sinking of the perforated bowl, they were evidently for 
tome caren purpose and formed part of the water-clock 
‘equipment, Apart from the evidence of association, one might 
bbe tempted to compare them with the shallow circular ‘potalag 
with long handles found with Late-Celtic remains at Aylesford 
‘and Welwyn (Archaeologia, lii, 878, and Ixiii, 18), but in the latter 
cases there can be no doubt that the bronzes were imported 
ready-made from Italy, where the system of time-keeping bad 
been different for centuries. 

‘The other bronzes from the 
Wotton hoard will now be de- 
scribed in order according to their 
types, the unique bowl being taken 

irst and the others following in 
‘three groups, A summary in tabular 
form S famnished to facilitate com- 
mn with other vessels that are! 

of similar form or bear traces of 


perforation suggesting use as water- 
locks. 


No. 1 (fig. 4), Shallow bronze y 
Toe! wibbtpetcal ideal “pe 
dented base, in the centre of which é \ 
is a ciroalar- perforation three- i \\ 
ixteenths. of an inch (# mm.) in yig.¢. ssesoman mnowerindws 
diameter. ‘The lip is. slightly iru paxronaniox, wrorn0s (8): 
thickened, and. from it to the 

* Reprodaced in Dr. Moai’ Lale-duelings f Europes 34, 

Vou. xxvit é 
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central boss run eleven pairs of radiating embossed ribs. It is 
damaged most at the junction of the sides and base, but on the 
whole is in good preservation, and the rim has now been 
strengthened with wire. The metal is beaten out thin, but the 
oss is perceptibly thicker. ‘Ihe patination inside is a fine green, 
‘at outside the patinated surface is mostly covered with a brown 
deposit, and the sides are rather pitted by rust. The maximum 
diameter is 9.6 in, the lip being a trifle incurved and thickened ; 
‘the height 29 in, When patched, it sank in 18} minutes, 








Fig. 8, xamossxn wnoxie maucuavrs, wesritats, sirvotit (3). 


‘A bowl ornamented inside as this is would not be suitable for 
‘ordinary purposes, as cleaning would be a difficalty; and the 
yaeots ‘perforated boss is further support to the theory that 

is was a water-clock that operated by resting on water and 
filling gradually in the, preseribed time, By comparison with. 
a maces Fock wia Deletcraitenrent fh 

lock someembossed bronze fragments(fig.5)inthe British Museum 
from Westhall, Suffolk, illustrated Tipe 
sav 454g XXXVIIL ‘The exiting fragments given diameter 
of about 6:3 in., but there is no trace of and nothing 
to show the originsl diameter ;, the centre is also missing, so that 
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the perforation is not certain, but the embossed design leaves an 
‘appropriate apace for it. ‘The objects found. with i ae of con- 
siderable interest in themselves, including enamelled: terrets and 
other horse-furniture, bronze ferrules or terminals, a dise embossed 
with a deer-like animal, a Roman bronze Jamp with crescent 
handle, and a Roman coin of Faustina the Elder (a.p, 188-41), 
which at least gives a limiting date for the deposit if not for its 
component parts, of which three others may have belonged to a 
water-clock equipment, ‘There is also the rim, with fragments 
of the side, of a small bowl made of thin bronze, with an outside 
diameter of 5:5 in. 

No. 2 (fig. 6). A large cnuldron-shaped vessel of thin bronze, 








Fig. 6. nnoxan vesont wiri nox manos, worTox (B)+ 


now in two large piecés fairly well preserved, comprising’ the 
neck and bases {hs latter has & bronse plug wit woaber ts She 
entre and another plug an inch distant, Astride the xim 

heavy iron band overlapping the bronze to the extent, of 0-5 in: 
aud being ite 1-4 in deep. At opposite points outsde between 
the iim and shoulder are traces of an upright iron band, evidently 
to fix the loops that held the iron ring-handles, which survive 
and are circular in section 0°65 in. thick and 5:5.in. in diameter out~ 
side. One of the iron rings is still in its loop, which forms the 
head of T-shaped iron mount, the atms evidently passing round 
‘the neck of the vessel below the iron rim, as is ‘deat from the 
corresponding iron mount with one arm 8 in, Jong. «The one 
surviving loop is moulded in a manner recalling the bronze handle- 
(Gopi of Bronze Age canldrons. ‘The measurements até fast, 
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certain asthe two ange portions canbe adjusted: 
diameter at mouth, 22-1 in,, and at the shoulder, 21-1 in, 
‘No.8 (fig. 7). ‘Thin bronze cauldron-shaped vessel with the 
rofile complete in one place but much damaged and corroded. 
Found the lip ise heavy iron band overlapping the bronge inside 
and out to the extent of about 0-8 in., and being itself about 
Tin, deep. ‘The diameter at the mouth (15:8 in.) is as usual 
rather less than at the shoulder (17-6 in.), the height being now 











Fig. 8. nnowen vesext (neronx), worzon (3) 


In its present state the base is flattened atthe centre ; 
‘tg there ig a large bronze patch in the middle with man; 
Hisving the heed outside, Lele probable thet, the base bed 
-a-continuous curve and was perforated at the centre, 
Like many others ito doubt was intended for a water-clock, but 


H 








‘was subsequently damaged, or wore out, and was tim for 
some other : pee) 
No, 4 (8g. 8). Very thin bronze bow! with i 7 
and most: but. complete y to. give 


the profile. Th one is ani " 
rim, end She diet leans sl oa ior beet ie ties en 
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nos. @ and 8 is evident from rust elsewhere. An iron band 
Qin, wide, perhaps for a handle, but now much rusted, was 
applied vertically to the side between the lip and shoulder, and 
‘was fastened below the shoulder by several rivets:: there is a corre- 
sponding plate but of bronze inside. ‘The centre of the base is 
missing, s0 no perforation can be proved, but. the vessel is s0 
fragile that, it cannot have been intended for domestic use, 
Hecent repairs consist of two upright stays on the er sie to 
reserve the profile. Apart from the iron collar, the height is 
in, and in this case the mouth (10-4in, diam.) is wider than, 
the shoulder (10-1 in, diam), 














Fig. 9, mnowzn vessnn (stesronnn), woirow (2). 








Fig. 10, nnoxzn vows, worrow (}). 


No. 5 (fig. 9). Fragments of a very thin bronze bowl of 
which little remains but the base, but one fortunate join gives 
the profile, and there are indications of a former iron ¢ollar 
ound the tim, ‘There are marks of straw of hay on the Oxidized 
surface, and the base is intact, the centre having been perforated 
and plugged with bronze, a small washer being affixed outside. 
‘The following dimensions have been carefully estimated from 
the fragments: height (not including the iron collar), 6:5 in. 
diameter at the shoulder, 18.n., and at the mouth, 128 in, 

‘No. 6 (fig. 10). Bowl of stout bronze, almost: complete but 
cracked andnow mended. ‘The base is indented and in the contre 
isa small depression } in. in diameter but no perforation: the lip 
isthickened and curved inwards, ‘There are some conical patches 
‘of rust especially on the outside, but inside much of the original 
golden surface remains. The maximum diameter is just below: 
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the lip, 12@ip,, and’at the’ mouth 12Lin,, the height being 

48 
No. 1 (ig, 11), Bow of stout bron with thickend incurved 
lip and indented base with hole in centre, now cleared of the 
verdigris that concealed it. Almost complete but with cones of 
rust, and marks of hay outside with some tnd adhering. |The 
the lip is 








maximum diameter is just below the lip, 11-7in 
11-5in, across, and the h it 4-3 in, 

‘No, 8 (fig, 12). Bronze bowl of fairly stout metal, in the form 
of a truncated cone, with narrow lip almost flat and slightly 








Fig. 11, nnoxen wow, worzox ())- 


12, nowen wowL, worTon (3). 








teat ig. 18. snowam nowy, ortox (3). 


thickened. ‘The base is flat, and has in the centre a. 
bole shout threessteenthe of an inch (4'mm.) in “esti 
‘the middle, zone of the side is engraved alternately with 
hetriig-bone pattern and double rows of triangular punch- 
marks, tind there is a rough rope-pattern round the 
thickened lip. It has sutte Rem rust most on the base and 
below tlie rim, but is rigid and almost complete. The extreme 
diameter is 10-1 in,, and-height 38 inthe base outside being 
oN 8 (ig 38). : cone, 
lo. 9 (fig: 18), Brorize bow! in the form ofa truncated: 
with BA lip, in fair condition but the Lip imperfbct. 
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‘At the mouth the diameter is 11-4in, (9-8 in. inside), and 4:2in. 
at the base, the height being 47 in. ‘The metal is fairly stout, 
with @ slight cavity marking the centre of the base. ‘There is 
some iron rust below the top outside about half-way round, but 
the surface is otherwise fairly clean, 


Dicenstons ano Waters or Worron Bronze Bowss. 


Dian. Wight 
mouth. Height. (AY). 



































4H. morse and perforated 29in, 10}-+}.= 
Be Eatgest tron bound, plugged aia 
A. Siinesron-hound patched = 
cf Sentero et = 
3, ajo step 
i ares 12-4in, = 
6. Bain Stouter, unperforated Teiin, sa.r}on 
41, Similar basin, povforated. isin, atten 
%; Traneaed cone, plugged Youn: AOpston 
Sinan, wary tin, “uopor- 
i ie cl i Ld 204108 
Connestoxoise Ficonrs vor orimen Vesseis. 
Diam, Diam 
aig.’ mouth, Height. Waight. 
Certingwark Look (p. 99), 253, — (Bin. 
Caseheroraao 8 Gone Sie. 
Sesto Dogan (p68) vn 18-5in- Ain. 
fluchareh (pes ATTOIN. | TB in, 
Waithamety no i(p 98) 1Din. @) 
Troster 02. 9 ne Anping = 
Biterse (0: 89) tn e75in. 
Trehester so. 4 (p80) 2 Ohi, 
London (9,00) un) we Abin. 1L2in, 
Wfatthaartow no. 3 (. 8 i47oin. 
Cockburnspath 0,2 : 
Sandy (p69) sin, 
Treheste no, 5 (p60) = 
Tehester no, 6. 99) 
Takenbath (p89) sain, 
giclee 09) int) 
‘Mortal (p08). 49%. 






Market Overion (p. 88) 
‘Lamberton Moor (p- 92) 
#Stanwick (p. 88) os. 


« ‘Thee had iro handles and mounts which must have added consider: 


ably to the weight. 
+ With perforated base. 
§ With plugged perforation, 
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Some of the specimens in the second list have been alrendy 
noticed in Proceedings, vol. xxi, viz, Baschurch, p. 324, fig. 5; 
Walthamstow, p. 889; Battersea, p. $28, fig. 4; Moorfclds, 
. 830, fg. 8; "Limacrogher Bog (ig. 14, p. Sis and Stanvk, 
.880.. ‘Chose from Market Overton and Lamberton Moor are 
Teferred to in vol. xxii, pp. 58 and 58 respectively. ‘The bowls 
from Baschureh, Walthamstow, Battersea, London, Sandy, 
Lakenheath, Teldlingham (8g. 15), Lisnacrogher Bog, Moorfields, 





Fig. 14. vearonaren poz» nowt, tissacnoommn Bod (2). 





Fig. 15. nuoxae nows, roxtaonax (2). 


td Stank (frgment) are in th British Maseumn, where they 
Wil be joined by the Wotton seis 

ix years ago, in deseribing for the Cambridge Archasologi 
eteby. a hoord of metal found ot Santon Bownhasa, et 
ventured to suggest that the cauldron in which the other objects 
‘were found was a tinkered water-clock, and compared its dimen- 
sions vith those of the Baschurch specimén in the British Maseum, 
‘Phe addition of one from the Wotton hoard makes the 
all the more striking, and may lead to the true identification of 
several eanldrons s0 patched or damaged at the base thet the 
perforation can no longer be demonstrated. 


¥ Broo, Qumb, Antig, So., sil, 147. 
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Dowexsions or Waren-clock AND two souitan VEssnis. 
Max, diam. Diam, of mouth, Height. 
12 








Baschureh ..,-1775in. AT 
Santon Downham’ — 18:5 in, Tin, 
Wotton... ITim, 158in, 





All three have, or have had, a pair of iron ring-handles with 
anchor-like attachments between the shoulder and the mouth ; 
and when it is remembered that these cauldron-like vessels are of 
thin metal with iron mounts liable to rust, and are for the most 

far from rigid or complete, this close agreement suggests, 
if it does not prove, that the three w made to the same 
pattern and for the same purpose of measuring time, probably 
in some manufacturing centre from which they were sent far 
afield, to the south-east, easter, and midland areas, 

‘The type with concave neck and rounded base, as fig. 8, is 
represented by Wotton nos, 2-5, Baschurch, Icklingham, Santon 
Downham, and probablyby the Carlingwark Loch and Cockburns- 

math specimens, thou, ¢ two Seottish ‘cauldrons’ have not 
been ekamined from this point of view,” ‘The most stiking’co- 
incidences have been digoussed above, but others are important 
grog to be mentioned, eipecily if sme margin be allowed 
for the measurements of tg Sot fect spe mens, Wotton no, 5 
has the same diameter as Cockburnspath no. 2, but is Lin. less 
in height ; and Wotton no. @ agrees in diameter with Cockburns- 
path no. 1, the former being about double Wotton no. 4 in‘ all 
three dimensions, but the weights cannot now be determined, 

‘Yhe Icklingham example, hitherto unpublished, was acquired 
by the British Museum in 1853, but no further details are recorded. 
It is damaged but fairly complete, and is of thin bronze slightly 
‘turned over at the lip: in the centre of the base is an iron. plug 
and traces of triangular attachments fora handle opposite ont 
another below the lip, while an ion band invert oe 
in another place, perhaps of the same date as the 
ihe contral” pertration. ‘The height i» 49 ls diameter at 
shoulder 7:5 in, and at the mouth about 8 in, Lakenheath is 
seven smiles distant in the north-west. angle of Suffolk, and it is 
something more than a coincidence that bowls from these two 
places, though of different forms, are of exactly the same weight 
(907). 

‘The basin with incurved lip and indented base, as fig. 10, is 
represented by two from Wotton (nos, 6 and 7), Lakenkeath, 
Sandy, and London. Of these two are of the same dimensions 
(Lakenheath “and Sandy) but differ in weight by about 44 02-5 
and the London howl and Wotton no. 7 are practically of the 
same dimensions but differ in weight by about 10 oz, Further, it 
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may be observed that the Sandy bowl is about half the weight 
of Wotton no. '7; and that from London about half the weight 
of Wotton no. 6, though there is little difference in the dimen- 





the London bowl is in perfect condition, of: golden colour 
ith black deposit probably due to contact with ‘Thames peat, 
‘There is a small patch to cover a crack in the lip, but no sign of 
a handle, and its weight may therefore be regarded as certain. 
‘The head of the rivet plugging the centre is outside, 

‘The Sandy specimen is slightly thicker than usual, and ix 
perfect except for a hole smaller than a threepenny-piece just 

a 





under the lip. In the centre is a mere indentation, resulting in 
alump on the outside, and the exterior shows: wheel-marks in 
bands with short sloping lines at regular intervals between them. 
‘Though not a water-clock, this gives an accurate standard of 
weight, exactly half as much again as either the Icklingham or 
Lakenheath specimen. ‘This last is thinner and imperfect, 
though evidently of the same type: there is certainly a round 
hole in the centre, but as there are other holes due to corrosion 
it would be difficult to prove the centre was intentionally per- 
forated. 

‘A third type, not represented at Wotton, is hemispherical, 
snd attention hee slready been drawn to the close agrezment of 
Battersea and Walthamstow no. 2 (Proceedings, xxi, $29) ; but 
it should also be noticed that Walthamstow no. 1 is approxi- 
inately double: the weight of Walthamstow no. 2 and. the 
Battersea speciment has no obvious weight-conmexion with either. 
Te is possible, however, that ‘the iron hoop and rivets, of which 
‘traces only remain, brought Walthamstow no. 2 up to the weight 
of Battersea, and Walthamstow nto. 1 to double the weight of 
either. It is safer in the’ present case to judge by dimensions, 
but weight was probably the more important element in the 
wholesale manufacture of these bowls. 

‘The two sites are about nine miles apart, and half-way between 
them is Moorfields, where a small omamented specimen was 
found. All four may therefore be said to belong to the same 
disteit; but the more accurate meacureinenta rendered possible 
‘by their state of preservation make the hemispherical. examples 
‘still better proof that water-clocks were made in stock sizes for 
wide distribution in Britain. 

‘The long and tantalizing paper ona find of thin bronze vessels 
‘at Irchester, Northants, omits some of the points essential for 
ur present purpose but the illutrations inchude four bowls (OF 
which three are patched) of thé same type as Wotton nos. 6 and. 


1 Agnes Archit. Soce. Reporte; xi (187s); Northants, 88, plates j,i; 














lain 
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‘The accompanying objects are of the Roman period or at least of 
classical origin, and evidently for ceremonial purposes, three being 
of skillet or patera form. ‘The eight vessels were found in 1874, 
packed together some 1b in, below the surface axiong 0 number 
of Roman graves ; and measurements are given in an appendix 
by Sir Heary Dryden, but there is ho detalled description of the 
plain bowls? end from the abvence of any mation of holes it 
nus be inferred that they were tmperforated. In any case the 
weights and dimensions bear some relation to existing specimens; 
and though the lip is more incurved they are of the same type 
as figs. 10 and 11, 


Bronze Vusszis rnom Hoanp vounp ar Inciesten. 








No. 2. 
No. 4 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 

With which may be compared the following :— 
London,(p. 89) 118in, 46in, Ion. 
Lakenhesth (p. 89)... 91in, 58 om, 





H 

‘Weight relations between’ bowls of different ight. be 
fede reins nore bork oF aie pbs 
‘the same pattern; but in the Wotton series itself the: water- 
clock (no. 1):is half the weight of no. 9; and no. 8 is half the 
‘weight of no, 6, the latter bowl being of the. same type as that 
from London but double its weight. Wotton no. 8 and the 
London bowl are therefore about the same weight but of different 
shapes; in spite of this they are both plugged in the.centre of 
the base and may have been made for the same purpose. 

So much can deduced from the Wotton series when com- 

with other bronze bowls of similar types in the. British 

Miuscum ; but another significance i. given to these weights by 
analysis in the light of the early British bar-curvency, especially 
by the new denomination now exhibited for the first time, IE3e 
obvious that the two systems are intimately related; and although 
the weights of nos. 2, 8, 4, and 5 cannot. be. estimated. satisfac- ‘ 
torily, the others may be tabulated as follows :— 





‘Wotton bronze bowls Iron eurrency-bar standard 
(Corrected weights). (for details see p. 71). 
No.1. 10p+}oz.=11oz, Unit weight, 1107. 
No.8, 16f+ 402 = 16hox _ Unit-and-a-half, 16} oz. 
No.9." 20°+10z. = 2102. © Double unit, 2202. 


No.7. 27 +402. = 27boz.  Two-and-a-half units, 27} 07, 
No. 6. 83 +4oz.= 9302, Three units, 33 07, 


; 
No further proof seems. nessary in view of the remarkable 
and unexpected agreement in these weights ; and even apart from 
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these coincidences itis clear that both water-clocks and currency- 
bars belong to the same period, called Late-Celtic or Early British 
in this country and La Teue abroad. ‘Ihe decoration of the 
perforated vessel corresponding to the unit of the bar-currency 
(4,770 grains =800-T grammes) is perhaps signa, and the 
embossed fragments from Westhall probably belonged to just 
such another. ‘Though different denominations of eurreney might 
be accepted without question, it may appear to sone wnlikely 
that bowls would be manufactured of graduated weights even for 
such a delicate operation as the measurement of time, when #0 
much'depends on the size of the perforation. Any doubts on 
this point can be dispelled by reference to ancient Hindu 
directions for the manufacture of exactly this kind of water-clock, 
referred to on the previous occasion (Proceedings, xxi, 328) ; and 
in this connexion it may be well to mention that Dr. J. F, Fleet 
is preparing to popes on ancient Indian wate-locs to be 
published in the Journal ofthe Royal Asiatic Society this summer, 
‘He kindly informs me that the percolating form was not known to 
the Hindos till after a.p. 350,50 that the ancient Britons cannot 
have derived their system from India. ‘he classical water-clock 
is known to have been on a different plan;? and unless our pattern 
‘can be traced to Babylon, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
it was a British invention. 

Having’ noticed a small round hole in the base of a bronze 
owl included in a hoard of the Roman period from Lamberton 
‘Moor, Berwickshire, now in the Edinburgh: Museum of Antiqui- 
Heer qxpromed is 1008 my suypicions thet this yas, another 
example of the Celtic water-clock, though another bowl in the 
hoard has a rivet in the centre of the rounded base holding 
‘& bronze button on the inside. In reply to further inquiries our 
Fellow Mr, Alexander Curle has kindly sent me particulars, and 
is indined to think that the round hole was meant to have 
a rivet in it like the other, though he does not explain the pur- 
pore of the rivet. On my theory the hole was intention 
‘admit ‘the water, and the other was plugged because it was-no 
Tonger required for use as a clock but as an ordinary bowl. ‘There 
is'an exactly parallel case in the British Museum, the Battersea 


c= Loeing perforated, and one of the two from Walthamstow 
pl 
ph 








though both were evidently made for the same 
5 ol ftom Lamnberbaa Moor a 86m. in diameter 
and @in. high; the other is slightly larger, 48 in. across and 








4 Max ©. P. Solimidt, Kulturhisoriacho Beirdge, Wott 2; Die. Bnttebtang 
er antiken Wasreruhr: G. Bilger, Die Zaitmetser de antiben Volker. 
» For ancient Chinese watet-clooks seo also of Smithsonian 

‘ion for 1894, i 607, reprinted from Chineve p July, 1851, 
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in, high, with a round perforation O-Lin. across. One inch 
below the lip, which is slightly everted, the larger bowl has a 
narrow metal hoop with a row of almost contiguous small bosses, 
the other having probably had the same ornamentation but now 
retaining only a trace of the hoop. ‘The same pattern occurs on 
the lip of two small bronze bowls in the British Museum, one 
from the Londesborough Collection having a single row (dia- 
meter, 5-4in.), and the other from the ‘Thames a double row 
(Giameter, 6-6in.), but neither has any trace of a perforation in 
tthe base and the larger is quite perfect. 

‘The Lamberton Moor find encoure the belief that water- 
clocks were used in Scotland, and there are two well-known 
hoards that have many points in agreement with the Santon 
Downham find, in which the ‘cauldron’ had been patched at the 
base and used to carry odds and ends of scrap metal. In ahaugh 
adjoining the Water of Eye at Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, 
fro lange vessels of extremely thi sheet bronte were found about 
16 in, below the surface, lying on blue clay below the peat. One 
was inverted over the other, and they contained a variety of 
omaments and tools apparently of early Roman date, “The 
larger one ind obviouly bem much exposed, to the fry and 
repeatedly repaired ; the smaller one had had handles fastened 
to it on opposite sides by three rivets, the holes for which remain, 
and it had probably been strengthened by a rim of iron, without 
which it would collapse, from the extreme thinness of the metal, 
if lifted fll of water, It is probable that all were contained in 
‘large wooden pail, as there were two large rings with staples 
and nails, the latter bent in and indicating a thickness of 4 in. 
for the staves. The rings measure 4} in, in diameter”? ‘The 
above account, which is quoted almost verbatim, is good and 
independent evidence that the bronze vessels were not ‘cauldrons? 
in the ordinary sense, and the accompanying objects lend colour 
to the theory that they were once water-clocks of the ordinary _ 


British pattern. ‘The dimensions are also an 
‘The larger is 2 in. 10 in. agreeing in diemoter with Wotton 
no. 2, which i 84 in. higher but this Giference might be reduced 
by the addition of an iron rim to the Scottish specimen. ‘The 
smaller is 18 in. x7-5 in., again agreeing in diameter with a 
‘Wotton specimen of the same type (no. 5), but. being 1 in, 
higher: possibly the Wotton example had an iron rim to bring 
this dimension into agreement. 

‘The other Scottish hoard in a ‘cauldron’ was found in 
Carlingwark Loch, Kirkeudbrightshire, and the containing vessel 
is exactly of the Baschurch type, but considerably larger hart 











+ Proc. Soe. Antig. Sct, (1888), 43. 
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any known specimen, It measures 95 in. x 18ing? and was 
dredged up containing part of a bronze vessel 4in. x 3in., the 
bronze handle of a bucket (of Late-Celtic type), a number of 
iron tools, portions of chain-mail and glass marked with letters 
in relief, no doubt of Roman origin, ‘The containing vessel is 
formed of very thin plates of bronze, the bottom consisting of 
‘one large sheet, and the sides of various smaller portior all 
riveted together. It is patched in various places with additional 
‘Dronze plates of various sizes riveted on. 

‘The discoveries of several bronze sets having so many features 
in common implies soci mercial intercourse betwee 
widely separated communities which, as we know from Caesar 
and Tacitus, were often rivals and sometimes enemies; and as it 
is unlikely that any civil or military power of the period con- 
trolled all these districts, it is not unreasonable to ascribe these 
common attributes of civilization to the widespread influence of 
the Druids. In my former paper may be found some comments 
on their achievements in astronomy, geography, physics, and 
theology, as recorded by Caesar (Commentaries, vi, 14), and by 
Pomponius Mela (bk. ii, eap. 2) about a century later; and the 
‘mere fact that the caste in Britain enjoyed greater prestige than 
their Gaulish colleagues, justifies us in assuming that their influ- 
ence spread at least all over what is now England, not to mention 
‘Wales, where they were concentrated during the Roman occupa- 
tion. It is easy to say too much about the Druids, and Dr, Rice 
‘Holmes's few pages on the subject (Ancient Britain, pp. 289-98) 
show how Celtic scholars contradict themselves and Ais other in 
dealing with the few scattered notices to be found in classical 
‘texts ; but’ if the water-clock was invented or adopted by the 
‘Druids for the study of astronomy and the control of the calendar, 
‘specimens ought to be found in France, and a tour round the 
principal museums would probably bring some to light. 















Professor Borp Dawxrxs inquired whether or no the Romans 
ineasured their water by distributing it through hose of ascer- 
tained diameter ; and whether there was a unit size of clepsydra, 
for measuring time ky water. He thought the weights of the 
owls ‘had no special significance apart from the size of the 
perforations. 

‘Mr. ‘Buswie:Fox' drew attention to the different states of 

foration: somie were open, others blocked, and one or two of 
‘the bowls hiad merely a depression in the centre. It might be 
assumed that all were turned on the lathe, and the mere fact of 

2 Proc, Se, Anti. Seot., vi, , pli: the diameter i given aa 28 in. but 
00 Gut, Bainb, Mus. Anti. p.1D8- 
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holding the bronze in a certain position on the lathe would pro- 
duce a hole which would be subsequently plugged with lead, iton, 
or other metal. In some cases the plag might have fallen out 
and made the perforation vse; consequently the existing per 
forations could be put down to the decay of the metal plug or to 
faulty workmanship. He had seen several bowls in the “Kemple 
Collection at the British Museum that had had perforations in 
the base and becn aubsequentlyplugged. Under the base ap} 

a knob, and the plug was flattened inside and welded to the bowl, 
In the Romano-Britihh section were other examples of this acel- 
dental pee in turning nd the same might be said of 
some of the Appleshaw powter dishes. He concluded that the 
exhibits were nothing but ordinary bowls of the period, and 
thought the Santon Downham ‘cauldron’ could not have been 
beaten out very thin if it contained a collection of scrap-metal. 








Sir Hunovias Ruap remarked that the largest Wotton vessel 
when found was covered outside with soot, a detail that lent some 
colour to the last speaker's theory; but he protested against the 
view that the early British craftsmen were incompetent and 
perforated the bases by accident. ‘Their metal-work was equal 
Teritit did not surpass, any in the antient world, even among 
the Greeks ; and to impute an elementary fault to people capable 
of working such bronzes was doing them a great discredit, 











‘The Puesiomxr thought it was not a good method of keepin, 
time, Besides the weight, the varying fineness of the metal an 
the dimensions of the bowl had to be taken into consideration ; 
and weight alone did not favour one view more than another, 
‘A very large amount of contemporary metal-work in Britain 
‘was equally fine, and was made in imitation of equally fine 

+ Ttalo-Greek productions. 


Mz.Svari replied that the paper dealt not only with the weights 
of the bowls but also their shapes and dimensions, and there 
‘were striking coincidences in all three respects, Ancient Hindu 
clocks were made on the same plan, according to a fixed pattern 
that was recorded in detail. He would not insist on the plugged 
bowls having previously served as water-clocks, but thought the 
use of such a vessel as no. 1 was fairly obvious. It had a neat 
Fount hole in the base that did not Took accidental; but fit 
were, the maker of the bowl had proceeded to emboss an elaborate 
pattern after the bowl had been spoilt in the spinning process ! 






F, C, Wexustoop, Esq. exhibited a bronze penannular brooch 
of about the fifth century, fomd at Stratford-on-Avon, on which, 
‘Mr, Reonyato Surnu read the following note: 
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‘Whe volume of Archacologia recently published contains an 
article on the evolution of the penannular brooch more especially 
in Ireland, and all known specimens of the suggested prototype 
are enumerated. As often happens, the best example comes to 
light as soon as the rest are published, and one is tempted to 

i ended list in the hope of further developments, for 
much to be cleared up in connexion with the pen- 
annular brooch in Britain and Ireland. Mr, Wellstood, the 
Secretary of Shakespeare's birthplace, sent me the brooch exhibited 
this evening for an opinion, stating that it was found in August 
last year during excavations for a new water-main, about. 4 fe 
below the surface (fg. 8): no other objects, except few bones 
which were not preserved, were found with it, Chance finds of this 
sort. generally have some tragic features, and it is now impossible 
to decide whether the bones were human or not, and whether 
they were burnt or belonged to an inhumation. This Jast point 
might have given a clue to the nationality of the maker or 
original owner ; and one can only surmise that burt bones would. 
hhave been those of an Anglian invader (an early date for a 
‘entonie burial inthe centre of England) and unburnt bones 
would have indicated « native burial, cremation having been 

ven up by the Romanized Britons about the middle of the 
Quiet cautery, Tn epite of ie archaeological defects, however, 
the discovery is a most fortunate one, as this example of the type 
is tho best known to the writer, It is in excellent preservation, 
with light sign of wens the smooth back being in ite original 








‘atiornamented condition and not due to friction. ‘The front of 
he hoop is engraved with transverse lines and threo groups of 
"ots bands of plan spaces a intervals, the eppenrunco being ax 


if wire had been wound closely roand the entire hoop, which 
fan outside diameter of 8:-4n, and a circular section one-eighth 
fof an inch actoss. The terminals are ita best feature, being of 
the ordinary squared form with the angles marked off, but very 
clearly cut and carefully finished. ‘The lozenge has an engraved 
‘median line, and the sheath that joins it to the hoop is not a 
‘collar but slopes away to nothing at the back, ‘The pin is also 
uit typical, with «double curve no doubt duc to tae, and ¢ 

ariel head with simple mouldings that are barely visible at the 
back. Its length is 6:8 in., overlapping the hoop to the extent of 
‘0-4in, hence as short as was consistent with seourity in use, 
‘Dhe list could possibly be increased by further search in museums, 
but may: be repeated here for convenience. ae 

In view of its occurrence in Wales apd Ireland the type cannot 
well be regarded as purely Roman ot Anglo-Saxon oes 


chronological evidente there ‘that it flourished 
the end of the Roman period aud’ the Soundetion of the Augie, 
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Saxon kingdoms. Little is known of Britain in the fifth century, 

but as the Romanized natives were in possession of what is now 

England, it wll not be amiss to cal he type Welsh, the Porth 

Dalarch specimen farnishing the socemary leak with preseut-day 
les. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire (fig. 8)- 

Porth Dafarch, Holyhead: Arch. Journ. xxxiti, 182: British 
Museum (Archaeologia, Ixv, pl. XX, no. 1). 

Ceerwent, Monmouthshire, 

Treland: British Museum, 

Ablagdon, Betks.: Colt nti, i, pl XXXVL fig, 4: British 


‘seam, 
Archacologia Cantiana, x, 80 (where it is 


Bifrons, Canterb 
called a brace! 

Oldbury Camp, Wilts.: Wilts. Arch, Mag., xxiti, 216. 

Leicester: V. C,H. Leics, i, 298, pl. I, fig. 4: Leicester Museum, 

Pike Hall, Derbyshire: Bateman Collection in Sheffield Museum, 

Dowalton Lough, Wigtownshire: Monro, Lake-dedllings of 
Burope, 401, fig. 180. 

Longtaaghy Crichton, Midlothian; Cat Bainburgh Mus, 228, 


















‘The newly-discovered specimen belongs therefore to a recog- 
nized type and is perhaps the best preserved of all, but detail 
are ail wanting to fx The period with abvolute pteelsion, te 
origin is fairly obvious ; and the accompanying illustration (fig. 2) 
{nreprodiuced to show the beginnings ofthe type about the mfidle 
of the Roman occupation. Next the terminals the hoop in 
omamented with engraved lines, presumably a reminiscence of 
the coiled ends of the wire terminals on simpler and earlier 
varieties. A case in point is figured in the Wrozeter Report, 
1918 pl. X, fig, 9, p. 295 the eos that form the actual kuobs 
soapiting the writhen knobs frequently found in the’ Roman 

1). 

PA litlting’ date is given also in the othet disstion by the 
alteorery of penannulat brooch ina Saxon grave on High Down, 
Sussex. It is based on the Welsh type but has terminals 
approaching the grotesque animal-heads of Teutonic art, and 
not unlike those of a specimen in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy (R. I. 4. Christian Guide, 22, ig.26). ‘The Saxon 

rave contained other relies, but. nothing to give a more exact 

iate than the sixth century ; and the same may be said of the 
example from a Jutish grave at Bifrons near Canterbury, which 
is, however, true to type and was probably looted from 


 Archacologia, W, 210. 
Vor. XXVIL x 
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Romanized Briton, whereas the Sussex brooch looks like a ‘Ten- 
tonic copy. ‘The Saxons evidently found the model in use on 
their arrival in Britain; and as the type has not been found in 
association with Roman remains, even if on Roman sites, the 
safest course is to assign the Welsh penannular to the period 
between the end of the Roman occupation and the ‘Teutonic 
invasions. 

Sir Anritun Evaxs, President, exhibited some remarkable speci 
mensof ancient Britishart, whichwill bepublished in Archacologia, 
One was a jet eameo found at Churchficld on the banks of the 
Medway, opposite RochesterCastle, in1838, It had been described 
as Roman but presented a characteristically Celtic design in @ 
typically British material. Roman cameos with Medusa’s head 
were not uncommon and had an amuletie value. Ancient British 
cameos mer hitherto unknown, andthe present specinen afforded 
additional evidence of the growing classical influence in the 
period that preceded the Clandian conquest. 

Another object was a fibula belonging to a very rare class, 
found at Beckley, Oxon., and now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
It showed a‘ Late Celtic’ development of an Italian Bronze Age" 
form of which as yet the intermediate links were wanting, Ye 
was of elegant convoluted form with plate engraved with horse- 
shoe designs. ‘The date of this brooch was. ascertained by the 
cccurrence of an analogous type at the ‘Danes Graves” near 
Beverley, nting the first wave of Belgic invasion in this 
country, and belonging probably to the third century 2.c. 

- Gor Maywanp, Esq., on behalf of the Trustees of the Saffron 





Walden Museum, exhibited a Late-Celtic ‘in its sheath, 
discovered in Hartford Warren, near Bury St. ¥downds, in 1888, 
‘The dagger will be published in Archaeologia. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


sis ‘Tavusnar, 4th Fesivany, 1915. 
- Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, FRS, 





President, in the Chair. 

‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ised tna aed fn Be dace BE; 
rom Ralph Grin, Baga; FSA. The. Little Chast, 

eat 1506-1819. She ty hers Ce Wiki Paso 


printed. Gro, Canterbury, 1914, 
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From the Author, J. W. Jackson, 
3. Report on the exploration of caveat Haverbrac, Westmorland. 
a Kose), 1914. 5 Lindnde Chases, 6 

2. On the disovery ofa Bloomery at Lindale Church, near Grange- 
overSanis, Bro. ‘Kendal, 1914, 


‘Thomas Henry Harvey, Hsq,, was admitted a Fellow. 









Sir Mannix Conway, F.S.A., read a paper on the Abbey of 
St. Denis and its ancient ‘Creasure, which will be printed in 
Archacologga. 


‘The purpose of the paper was to call attention to the fifteenth- 
century picture called the ‘ Mass of St, Giles’, which depicted the 
High Altar of St, Denis with the golden frontal of Cherles the 
Bald and the cross of St. Eloy. ‘he picture also threw 
‘on the arrangements of the interior of the eburch as order 
the thirteenth century. ‘Phe remainder of the paper dealt with 
various objects formerly in the ‘Treasury at St Denis but now 
seattered or known only from engravings and a few coloured 
drawings. ‘These were considered in connexion with the invesi- 
tories, especially the long manuscript inventory of 1684 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 


‘The Parsmexr thanked the author for a very timely and 
extraordinarily rich contribution to knowledge of‘ medieval art, 
So much was being lost and destroyed at the present time that 
it was well to have so ancient a treasure presented to the Society 
in such a graphic manner by one who had mastered the subject. 
“Though diseussion ofthe individual objects was out of the ques- 








tion, all would appreciate such a judicious treatment of the collec- 
tion, Sassanian, Byzantine, and other influences had been 
-detected, and the various styles carefully classified. ‘The study 





of any great medieval treasure brought home to one the extent 
-of Oriental influence, whether in the Sassanian or Greco-Seythian 
ods: there were splendid examples in the treasure of St. Man 
ticed’Agaune. To any one accustomed to deal with objects eare- 
fally excavated from the soil, it was refreshing to come across 
objects in the great treasuries that had an unbroken tradition 
from classical times: many relics were preserved that were looted 
it the tack of Bome, and handed on from batbarian chiets to 
ings and ¢eclesiastics through the intervening centuries: such, 
for instance, were the intaglio of Julia, the cameo of Augustus, 
and the chalice with Bacchic scenes, all of which had been repre- 
sented on the screen, . 


Sir Huncues Reap remarked that to discuss the art treasures 
described in the paper would mean saying too much or too little; 
ud 
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but the meeting was indebted to the author for reconstructing 
fa treasure of such interest and importance. ‘Those who consulted 
the inventories of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were apt 
to think they were living three or four centuries too late; only 
‘a slight conception was possible of medieval treasures from 
studying such documents. It was clear from the paper what 
terrible damage had been done to the fabric of St. Denis by that 
accomplished but misguided architect, Viollet Ie Duc: and he 
feared that a Ministry of Fine Arts, for which many were asking, 
would mean the appointment of one or two official architects, and 
‘the French experiment suggested caution, Ile could not agree 
that the paten of Suger was made at Byzantium, and thought 
‘that view was rained by comparison with Nagy Szent Miklos, 
Nhvch was a treasure of barbarian origin. ‘The horder of the 

ten was essentially barbarian, and was almost certainly of 

ifferent origin from the serpentine centre, which was deci 

‘Western in appearance. He was inclined to agree that the sword 
of Charlemagne was not of the twelfth century, but a Sassanian 
origin for the pommel was remote indeed. It was not necessary 
to go out of Europe, as parallels could be found of the ninth or 
tenth century. He was grateful for a conspectus of one of the 
most wonderful treasure-houses of medieval times. 





Sir Cranuzs Horzorp hed not seen the picture since 1892, but 
had had it in mind for a long time, and thought that such a gem 
of art should join its fellow in the National Te was a 
delightful example of Northern French art, as was clear from the 
architecture shown in the companion picture. 


‘Me. Curroxp Surmm referred especially to the crowns hung at 
‘the back of the retable. He knew of no other illustration of the 
custom of hanging up votive crowns ina church. ‘The Guarrazar 
treasure was about equally divided between the Cluny Museum 
‘and the Armoury at Madrid, and the setting was the same as at 
St, Denis, where both crowns were held up by hand. ‘The crown 
‘of Recesvinthus had a erystal knob, and one of the hands that 
‘held the crown in the picture was meant to be crystal. A few 
of the beads from the Guarrazar treasure were scattered, some 
‘of them being acquired by Sir Charles Robinson, at whose sale iu 
‘1879 some were procured for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Sir Manros Coxway replied that he did not mean the border 
‘of the dolphin dish was made at Byzantium, only that it came 
from the east of the Roman world, which did not exude the 
region north Alps. His thon it fod Se eae lela 
as the brooch, which Riegl considered eastern Roman work. Its 
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place of origin might be left for future consideration, but he felt 
that there were other specimens in the treasure that had the same 
origin, 

‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 


‘Tuunspay, 11th Fenevany, 1915, 


Sir ARTHUR JOUN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘Phe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 


From Alfred Copeland, Baq.:—The story of Bethlchem,Hospital from ite 
foundation a 1247. By B, G. O'Donoghue. Bvo.” Landon, 11s. 
From Edmund Fraser, Bsq.~—Orienting of churches, onco the practice of 
Christendom. By Liout.-Gonoral T. I. Webster. 8vo,” London, 
1904-6, 

From the Author :—R of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
Cello, Oxford, New Serien, Vol. VILL. By Rov. WD. Mecray, 
B8.AV’ By0, London, 1918, 











Frag Lanner, Esq., M.A., read a Report on Excavations 
‘on the site of the General Post Office and other recent. Roman 
Aiscoveries in London, which will be printed in Archacologia, 


‘The first section of the paper treated of unpublished drawin, 
of the extensive Roman walls found on the ite of Leadenhall 
Market in 1880-1, and rediscovered in part in 1905, Tt: was 
‘suggested in 1881 that these belonged to the basilica of Londi- 
nium, but in spite of indications of an eastern apse, this: was 
hardly possible. 

‘The destruction of the old General Post-Office in 1918 dis- 
dlosed a large series of Roman rubbish-pits. In 1914the bottoms 
of these were excavated, at the instance of Mr. Philip Norman, 
with funds supplied by the Corporation and the Goldsmiths 
Company. ‘The date of the pits was found to cover a period 
from A.D. 50 to A.p. 200, though the majority belonged to the 
first century. Four pits contained objects of both the first’ and 
fourth centuries. ‘The more unosual finds included a gold ring, 
‘a Jewish coin of the second revolt (a.p. 182-5), and the débris 
of a house destroyed by fire, showing clear wattle-and-daub con- 
struction. By the association of undated with datable pottery, 
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much useful information was obtained about Roman coarse 
wares. 

Portions of five large pits were found in the summer of 1914 
on the site of $-6 King William Street. ‘These dated entirely 
from the first century, and produced some of the best early 
“Samian’ and coarse Roman pottery found in London. 

‘The last section of the paper showed the gradual growth of 
Roman London by the areas of distribution covered by coins of 
Claudius and earlier; the earlier pottery of La Graufesenque ; 
the Inter pottery of La Granfesenque; and the pottery of 
Lezoux. 


‘The Parsmenr said the Society was much indebted to 
‘Mr. Lambert for his successful investigations in London, aud 
‘also to the officials of the Post Office and the Phoenix Company 
for their ready co-operation in research thet had more than a 
local interest. 


Mr. Reonvar Summit said the statistical method had been 
used with excellent results in the present instance, and thought 
it no small achievement to spend three months searching rubbish- 

its in circumstances that were not uniformly plessant. Such 
otion to modem methods of research hed been well rewarded, 
and the accurate grouping and dating of plain pottery was a ver 
tangible rerult: Tor futance, the jess with pointed ‘base and 
horizontal ribbing bad often been found in London, and a speci- 
men had been brought to the British Museum that very. 
but no clue to their origin had hitherto been found.” ‘The map- 
ing of coin-sites according to periods was a laborious but most 
piece of work and seemed to favour the view thatthe Roman 
"walls did not exist on their present line till the fourth century. 
‘As bad been explained in the paper, coins were notin then 
elves good evidence, and one at least of the Claudius pieces 
found in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's had come from a burial. 
of proving occupation of that quarter in the first century, 
it proved just the contrary, for Roman burials were outside 
and from dwellings, and there was evidence that 
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Tt was a curious coincidence that distances from London were 
in many cases measured from the Cornhill standard, a medieval 
fountain standing at the Carfax and mentioned in two qrdinances 
of Edward III.' ‘That was no doubt regarded as a central point, 
and might well have been the centre of Londinium at the time 
of its foundation. 


Mr. Buse-Fox referred to the alleged basilica-plan at 
Leadenhall Market, and thought, that ifthe walle were all cone 
temporary, they could not belong to such a building, If there 
were a nave with two aisles and an apse, there would be no 
reason for the cross wall, nor for the excessive thickness of the 
side wall, ‘The building had perhaps been a bath: the wall 
which ended abruptly at the west end was possibly a flue for 
heating the apse, and the large drain would be accounted for, 
He thought the Bost Office excavations showed a great advance 
in archaeology during the last twenty or thirty years, Tt would 
always have been eaay to obtain fands for uncovering pavements 
or inscriptions, but it xequired special enthusiasm to pay for 
excavating rubbish-pte fo: pottery, fragments, Mr. Lambert 
hud added to the stock of knowlédge not only with regard to 
Roman London but also the dating of course pottery, which 
‘occurred more frequently and in. greater quantity than Samian 
‘ware, on which most reliance had hitherto been placed. 


‘Mr, Mut Sraruexsow mentioned that w wattle-and-daub 
had been found at Silchester, also wooden lining to pits, usually 
towards the bottom. . 


Mr. Qvannutt inquired about the levels of the Leadenhall 
‘and the existence of any extension towards Whitt 
Avenue. There would soon, he understood, be opportunities for 
farther research in that direction. 


‘Mr, Kexewron, speaking for himself and the City Corporation, 
expressed great pleasure in having been of any assistance in the 
at ipt to arrive at the situation and date of the first Roman 
settlement in London, He had been asked by the City to look 
after the work in King William Street, and had had the loyal 
co-operation of the Phoenix Company, whom he had approached 
with regard to the ultimate disposal of the finds. In his opinion 
they would be most fittingly exhibited in the Guildhall Museum. 
‘The great insurance companies and banks were fully alive to the 
results that might be achieved by the examination of building 
sites in the City, He was gratefill to the Society for taking 


4 Journal of Royal Soviety of Arts, vol. ix (1910), 123. 
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matter up through Mr, Norman, and felt that a new hu 
jnterest had been ereated in the beautifully decorated frag 
that had come to light. 





Lord Dusxow represented the Phoenix Office in the absence of 
‘two officials who had unfortunately been prevented from attend- 
ing the meeting ; but he thought that the company’s archi 

ft. Tzant, who had been in charge, could give more information 
‘than himself 





‘Mr. Norman was much obliged for the kind things said about 
him that evening, and attributed his success in wg funds for 
‘the work to his finding two old school-fellows in the Corporation 
Library Committee and the Goldsmiths Company, He thought 
an admirable beginnin, had been made after a considerable lull 
in exploration within The City walls, Roach Smith and Price 
had worked rather vaguely, and G. E. Fox had been disheartened 
in 1887. He had, some years ago with Mr. F. Reader, seen the 
Gardner Collection in which was the original of the plan exhibited; 
and after the sale Sir Edward Coates had proceeded to have an 
adequate catalogue made, He believed no one had ever made 
‘out the plan of a Roman palling i London, Other massive 
walls, as, for instance, that in the basement of the Union Bank, 
had been found in the Leadenhall area, at « low level, hence it 
was inferred that the Roman settlement of that part of London 
was of very early date. It was remarkable that the earliest 
Roman pottery had been found at sites so far apart as the old 
General Post Office and King William Street, and yet was not 

evenly over London within the walls. Besides those 
mentioned, he would like to thank for their kind co-operation 
‘Mr. Bernard Kettle, chief librarian at the Guildhall; the G.P.O. 
officials, Messrs. Ivor Richards, Ferard,and Carey; and Mr. Wilson, 
of the Office of Works. 











‘Mr. Lavmenr replied that barials were admittedly one of the 
sources of error in utilizing coins as evidence of occupation ; but 
‘there were early coins from the site of Christ's Hospital as well 
‘as from the Post Office site; and it was almost incredible that 
‘the Romans brought their rubbish to the latter spot up-hill from 
beyorid the Walbrook. 3x. Buahe-Fox’s suggestion with 1 
‘to the Leadenhall walls was an interesting one that would have 
further consideration. Hewas deeply grateful to the Goldsmiths 
Connpany for pecuniary assistance in earrying out the works and 
swith such a spirit prevailing in the City it was a. pity that so 
‘ry litle of Roman Loodon remained for exploralons Te was 
good news that further finds might be made east of Leadenhall 
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‘Market, and he believed the East India House site would soon 
be available. As to the levels in the market, he had notes 
showing that the excavation went 16/t. below the ground, the 
Roman level being at 154t. below the present surface. For 
‘some time he had been contemplating a catalogue of Roman 
objects from the City in private ession ; and hoped that 
ers would follow the example of the Phoenix Company and 
‘allow him to put on record finds that were now inaccessible to 
the public. : 


Sir Anriion Evans, President, called attention to an interestin 
discovery of a group of coins of Valentinian the Elder and his 
colleagues, showing that the Roman mint at London, which had 
been closed since the time of Constantine, was restored by Valen- 
tinian in ap. 368, A late silver coin of Valéntinian was 
exhibited, showing in an abbreviated form the monetary stamp 
of Londinensis Augusta, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this: communication 
and exhibition. 











‘Tuunspay, 18th Feonvany, 1915, 


Sir, ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, P.R.S., Dresi- 
dent, and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, 
Knt, LL.D, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘William Austin, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on ‘Thursday, 4th March, 1915, ‘and a list of the candidates 
to be put to the ballot was read. 


A.W. Crarsast, Esq. F.8.A., read a paper on the topography 
of the Cistercian ‘abby Tptiobes Hil’ which wil be pented 32 
Archacologia, 

‘Tower Hill Abbey of St. Mary de Gratis was the last of the 
Cistercian foundations in England and owed its origin to 
Edward IIf in 1950. 

‘The site of this house, of which no remains were extant, was 
all that had hitherto been known of its topography. An early 
Stuart plan, however, preserved amongst the Domestic State 
Papers, enabled the main features of the monastic building to be 
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cleanly identifed, and some late, fourteenth-contury. building 
accounts and the grant to Sir Arthur Darey at the Dissolution 
added much additional information. 

Both the east and west ends of the building stood on open 
courts of the present Royal Mint, which occupied the site, and 
there was some hope that fature excavation might be productive, 





Mr. Nonscaw congratulated the author on the possession of 
tivo qualities specially valuable in work of that kinda thorough 
Jntion of the architectural side, and skilfal handling of the 





Mr. J. G, Woon recalled the fact that the monastery was 
founded seventy years after its last predecessor, an interval during 
which certain variations in the rule had been introduced. Its 
foundation in the suburbs was a contravention of the Cistercian 
Constitutions, which ordained that the monastic house must be 
far from the haunts of men, whereas the abbey was on the out- 
skirts of London. The plan too showed certain differences when 
compared with the normal Cistercian house, the sacristy for 
example ‘on the wrong side of the church : the rule was that 
the sacristy should be on the same side as the cloister. « An impor- 
tant point was the position of the mill. Nothing had been said 
on that point, but there were two at that abbey, situated in 
East Smithfield, a large area between the site of the monastery 
‘andthe Thames. He was not aware of any watercourse there 
which could have worked a mill, ‘Chere had been similarly on 
‘the site of the Tower ditch a mill belonging to St. Katherine's 

leh, tader an exphatige, had been abolished it the 
‘The motive power for the abbey mill prob- 
‘ably was a mill-pond that formed the nucleus of St. Katherine's 
‘Dock, the latter first, Appearing about 1718 ; Stow's lan showed 
‘a pond in the same position Bat without any visible outlet to 
‘the Thames, The Cistercians worked the two mills by means 
Of the tide through culverts to the pond, one being turned hy the 
inward flow and the other by the ebb. The same arrangement 
could be traced in relation to the ‘molendinum subtus castram? 
at ~The extent of the abbéy was indicated by the 
present dock, and the usual mill on a stream above the abbey was 
‘in that instance, nor was it clear how the water was pto- 

‘vided for sanitary purposes, 


‘The Puxsroewt inquired as to the nature of a small isolated. 
‘structure in the abbey grounds shown on the pictorial plan: 


” Mr. Weavan thought it was a summer-house built of trellis. 
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Mr. Bartnow pointed out that ‘pine-apple’ in medieval times 
meanta pine-cone,andwas used in heraldry. Was the north poreh 
correctly so described? Kirkstall had a north door and traces of 
‘north porch, but the cloister was on the south side. 


Mr. Cuarwast replied that strictly there was no north porch 
at Kirkstall, but merely an abutment of a gallery belonging to 
‘a building on the north, The door there had a projection, but 
no true porch, ‘Phough the Cistercian rules were altered in the 
present case, the use of iron candlesticks for the church was 
perpetuated, 





Sir Huncozes Reap, V.-P., exhibited an iron sword and seab- 
bard from Switzerland, dating from the Early Iron Age, in the 
collection of Mr. Oscar Raphael, on which Mr. Reorau Suurit 
read the following notes : 


‘Phe well-known ‘station’ of La Tene, at the east end of the 
Lake of Neuchatel, has yielded a large quantity of antiquities 
from .the middlé. or second of that part of the 
Early Iron Age to which it has given a name, ‘The limits of its 
‘thre or four divisions are somewhat fluctuating, but Décheletto? 
in 1918 gave the following dates: La ‘Tene 1, 500-800 0.0, 4 
La Tene If, 800-100 ».0, ; La Tene IIT, 100 xc. to the Christian 
era. On the same occasion he gave a useful summary of the 
characteristics which serve to distinguish swords of the La Tene 
civilization, which may here be repeated in English. Swords of 
the first stage are generally short and pointed, and the scabbard 
hhas a characteristic chape. ‘Those of La Tone TI are longer. 
‘The mouth of the scabbard has a pronounced curve like that of 
a bell or inverted calyx. At the bottom of the tang the blade 
has a kind of guard, curved to correspond with the mouth of the 
scabbard. ‘The Gaulish sword becomes still longer in. La Tene 
II period. The curved guard disappears, the mouth of the 
seabbard being generally straight. The scabbard hhas'a rounded 
chape, and that end of the scabbard is strengthened by numerous. 
transverse braces, ‘The point of the sword js also rounded, 
‘the weapon now being for cutting, not for thrusting as in the 
period of La Tene I. 

Sword scabbards of La ‘Tene II sometimes have ornament 
engraved below the mouth or even over the entire front, but 
such decoration is rarer in the preceding stage. 

"The aword and scabbard exhibited are therefore characteristi’ 
of La Tene II, and probably date from about 100 n.c. ‘They 














+ La Collection Millon, 107 ; Manuel d’ Avchéologie, vol. si, part3, p. 1120, 
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belong together, and were found about 1890 in the canton of 
Berne, Switzerland (fg. 1). 

‘The entire length of the sword is $0-5 in., the blade measur- 
ing %-5 in, and being about 1-4 in, broad for about half its length: 
it then tapers to a rounded point, and except for some surface 
pitting by rust is in porfect condition, The guard, grip, and 

nel are missing, and. the tang is alightly spread at the end 
where it held the pommel. ‘The two edges are sharp and even, 
not having suffered from oxidation, the reason no doubt being 
that the edges are of a different quality of iron, ‘This pecu- 
liarity has been noticed on swords of the period, and explained 
in the following wi 

Keller quotes M. de Reffye with regard to sword-blades from 
Alesia (Cate On}, and coneludes that the same remarks apply 
to those from the Swiss Inke-dwellings. “The cutting-edges 
are not of the same iron as the body of the blade. ‘The work- 
man, after having forged the latter out of very tough, fibrous 

iron drawn out lengthwise, welded on each side little strips of soft 
iron to form the cutting-edges: this iron was beaten 
to an edge by the hammer. ‘The soldier could thus after the 
fight repair with the hammer any damage done to his sword, just 
‘a a reaper sharpens his seythe when it is notched.’! 

On one face of the blade, 2 in. from the shoulder, is the maker's 
mark deeply impressed in the metal (fig.1, 4). ‘Thesame stamp, 
evidently intended for a boar, is figured with a number of others 
from Switzerland by Vouga, Les Helodtes d La Tene, pl. UL, fg.10; 
‘and on p. 17 he states thet swords bearing a maker's mark are 

ly better made and of finer tempered metal. He quotes, 
‘on p. $5, an expert's opinion that one at least of the swords he 
illustrates ‘is made of acier corroyé (steel formed by hammering 
several strips together) which though not very hard is extremely 
tough, and gives a very sharp edge. As the lake-dwellers were 
not conversant with present methods of producing steel, the 
blade has split in several places, and is seen to consist of several 
Tnyers one over the other.” 

‘The scabbard, 268 in. long, is formed of two sheets of the 
thinnest iron, the front overlapping the back about gin. The 
front bas been given a appearance by means of 
stamp, and still has a cross- in. from the point which 

* forms part of the stouter binding in one piece with the chape 
(Gg. 1yc). At the corresponding point on the back is one of two 
rings to give the binding a bearing on the flat; and at the 

+ See also Keller's Lokeduelinge (trans. J.B. Lee), 414; for the boar- 
ei aiec metas tis tatiern (vol. 4 p <18); bags Rea 
producing itis uncertain. (rk a8 
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mouth end a loop, with transverse opening 0-7 in. wide, is fixed 
by two rivets, for suspending the weapon. ‘The flat part of the 
oop is ornamented with diagonal grooves well preserved (fig. 1, ). 
‘The mouth is curved in the cocked-hat style, a corresponding 
carve having been given to the guard that is now lost. ‘This 
feature is a8 characteristic of the period as the chape, which is 
Hetle mare than a thickening of the bindiog, but still clearly 
‘shows its derivation from the ring-chape of La Tene I. ‘The 
present example marks the point at which the separate chape, 
Which left two openings between itself and the point of the 
seabbard, merges into the binding strips that run all along both 
‘edges of the scabbard; and consequently dates from the end 
of La Tene IL, just before the transition to La Tene If. The 
‘end of La Tine II, according to Déchelette, corresponds to 
100 n.c and there are earlier as well as later La ‘Tene swords 
bards) in England. ‘Thus in the Early Iron Age Guide 

ritish Museum) that illustrated on pl. VI, fig. $ is practically 
identical with the Swiss specimen exhibited; figs. 1 and 8 on 
the same plate are examples of the earliest stage of La Tene Il; 
figs. 4, 5, and 6 mark the beginnings of the cross-bands of the 
scabbard characteristic of La Tene If, and fig. 7 is a typical 
example of the last stage of La Téne. It is hardly necessary to 
Ad that the close similarity of Barly Iron Age avords in Betan 
find on the Continent sufices to show that the corresponding 
‘changes in fashion were approximately contemporary, and there- 
doce the, various stages ia Britain are litte if ofall ater than the 

Mr, Ge apee hhas since presented th 

On since sword and scabbard 
-to the British Museum. 

Sir Hencuuzs Reap had found the sword in Mr. Raphael's 
‘possession along with certain other choice specimens, and was glad 
‘of the opportunity of showing it to the Society before bearit 
it offfor the British Museum. Something might have been 
4s to the extraordinary skill required to produce s0 graceful 
‘ascabbard with the thinnest film of metal conceivable. It was 











difficult to imagine more ‘ip, and both the 
. abd the Sationcl soheoten sees ‘to Mr. Raphael 
| for his great Kindness in the matter. 


‘Colonel J, W.R, Pancen, CB, ¥S.A., exhibited « bucket with 
ornament of Late-Celtic ‘which Sir Hrzouzes: iP 
i denineeaier pee 

‘The bucket shown by Colonel Parker puzzled me when I first 


saw it, and I must confess that it still remains somewhat of a 
problem. As a backet it is quite commonplace, made of « 
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number of staves set together in the ordinary way, with the 
usual slot around the base inside where the bottom has been 
fitted, But on one side are two overlapping plates of very thin 
bronzeor brass, with embossed designs clearly Late-Celticin charac- 
ter, anda loop handle of an inadequate type is formed by a ribbed 
band of slightly thicker metal. Buckets of Late-Celtie period 
are well known. ‘The Marlborough bucket'at Devizes is probably 
the most notable: we have one from Aylesford, there was a very 
‘good though fragmentary one in Mr. Layton’s collection st Kew, 
which I am sorry to say is not now to be found, and there are 
others. In all of them, however, the ornament conforms to the 
characters that we expect to find in Late-Celtic art. With the 

men before us this is not so. In the first place I question 
whether the bucket itself is entitled to the consideration that 
‘would be the right of an object approaching ‘an age of two thou- 
sand years. It seems to me that its age should rather be 
counted by centuries. Yo deal with the bronze mounts. The 
handle is ‘not only ‘poor and unpractical, but entirely. lacks 
style; it is, moreover, unlike any other handle I have seen on a 
Late-Celtic bucket, ‘As to the embossed ornament, while it is 
clearly founded on a Late-Celtic model, it has none of the origi 
ality and charm of outline that constitute the great attraction of 
‘all work of this period. Tt has also another feature that is to 
‘me most suspicious. It will be observed that not only is the 
honeysuckle design immediately over the handle singularly 
‘wanting in force and beauty, but that it forms the middle of 
what is an entirely symmetrical design. I think that for these 
reagons we must assume that these bronze plates have been 
‘manufactured by some more or less clever forger, and affixed to 
‘an old bucket that happened to be at hand. ‘That articles of 
this kind were in reality made is not mere conjecture. » Good 
‘examples are to be seen in the collection of arms and armour 
formed by Mr, Robert Curzon, father of the late Lord Zouche, 
-and they are still to be seen at Parham, These were mnde by 
‘abs, Grimshay, something like sizty or seventy years ego, ant 
Mr, Curzon got most of his arms and armour from Pratt, the 
dealer in Bond Street, to whom in the ‘seventies the sale of the 
Moyzick Collection was entrusted. T found, on examining the 
‘surface of this bucket under the microscope, that the metal was 
covered with a fine thin varnish, an unnecessary addition from 
any honest point of view, but which, no doubt, was put on to 
give the surface a more ancient look. 














Colonel Panxen also exhibited a medieval sword with inscrip- 
tion, on which Sir Hercunes Reap made the following com- 
munication : 
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"This sword (fig-1) was found in the hed of 
the river Ouse, opposite to Cawood Castle, 
Yorkshire. It is 37} in. in total length, 
with a broad double-edged blade havin, 
channel on either face, in which a band of 
letters is inlaid in white metal. ‘The 
quillons are bent downwards and curved $0 
fas to form nearly a semicircle. ‘The tang is 
broad and flat, the pommel ix rounded 
beneath and pyramidal above, and of a type 
familiar on swords of the Viking period. 

It was shown at the Exhibition at Iron- 
mongers’ Hall in 1861, and is figured in the 
catalogue on p. 151, 

‘The interest of this specimen is con- 
siderable, not only as a fine example of a 
medieval sword, ‘but on account of the 

roblem it presents as to date, But for the 
Form of the quillons and the two inseri 
tions on the blade, the weapon would 
probably have been set down ax belonging 
to about the year 1000, and of Scandinavian 
origin, It is of course impossible that the 
inlaid letters can be of so early a time ; they 
must belong to the thirteenth or fourteent! 
contury, In the same way the quillons of 
Viking’ swords, though occasionally of a 
rounded or oven semicircular form, are 
nover of the large size seen in the present 
example, while the small. point seen at the 
middle within the curve is again a feature 
never found on any northern sword of the 
ninth or tenth century, whereas it is common 
enough three centuries later. Interesting as 
these points are, it is in the pommel that the 
main problem centres, and if, as seems likely, 
we mutt st down tis word as having bows 
made in 41 irteenth century, bain 
mately, it scree’ . useful resin re 
strating lopment of the 
Sond Fonte sss faeid et gti 
‘Thee are in the Bash Museum to aa 
pommels assigned to the thirteenth con 

Bk fry, and most probably French. ‘They 
Mg 1 SRM Sono fom ‘the “Lafsbris “Calletiea ob 

Micon. ‘They are of the same general 
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design as this specimen, a fan-like arrangement of knobs, 
shortening on each side.” Ina sense they roomble the Viki 

type seen on Colonel Parker's sword, but there is one structural 

GiRerence. "On the latter it will be seen that the curved base of 
the pommel is a separate piece welded on, Such an arrangement 
is, to my knowledge, never found on the typical twelith- or 
‘thirteenth-century sword, where the pommel is always of a single 
piece. On the other hand, this curved base to the pommel is 
A characteristic fenture of the Viking weapon, We have several 
examples in the Museum, from Durham, Norfolk, and from the 
‘Thames at Windsor, 

‘As there can be no question as to the contemporary date of 
all the parts of the sword before us (for though it has been 
wofully seoured and filed, it bears no signs of any change of its 
parts), it would seem that we have here an example in which 
the actual type of Viking pommel has survived for two or three 
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centuries with no change, while the quillons have followed the 
fashion of the time when the sword was actually made, One 
would be tempted to place the date enrlier than the thirteenth 
contury, as s0 late a survival of the type would put a strain on 
the imagination; but here the character of the inscriptions 
(fig. %) stands in the way. One of the inscriptions, that 
in ordinary capitals with, light Lombardie favour, ia very 
elegantly designed; the other in exaggerated block-like capitals 
ou ok oer vo tae to be so eaily Sable. Tn bolls ad 
types of the letter N—the modern form and the huimpbacked 1. 

foscription is to mo illegible, and probably. served. as a 
chem to its illiterate owner. ‘The swordsmith was doubtless 
‘equally illiterate, and miscopied some phrase with more attention 
to the general effect than to its meaning. $ 


‘Mr, Onace asked whether such asmall grip was usual. ‘Though 
Common in oriental weapons, it could hardly be associated with 
the Vikings. 


Sir Henovies Reap replied that the grip of Viking swords 
was not particularly small, and he saw no reason why the 
present specimen should have a shorter grip than later swotds: 
it would not have accommodated more thay four fingers. ‘The 
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inscriptions on the two faces of the blade were meant to be the 
same. He remembered a sword of the thirteenth century in 
Zirich Museum with a row of animals along the channel and an 
‘ornament resembling that at the end of the inscription exhibited. 
"hanks were due to Colonel Parker for allowing the two speci- 
mens to be exhibited and described. 


E.A. Wess, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fragment of an enamelled 
sixteenth-century terra-cotta tile on which he read the following 
note: 

‘The tile was found on the business premises of Messrs. Evans 
Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd., which occupy the site of the ancient 
monastic infirmary of St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield. 

«Our Fellow Me Cliffe Seith fall me that this tle with 

ers formed a panel with a relief representing a 
sirvular wreath cupported by amorini, Only ope arm, a wing, 
‘and part of the wreath remain. The wreath and wing are 
coloured blue; the remainder of the enamel is white. 

‘Mr. Smith considers that it is North Italian work between the 
years 1510 and 1520, that it was probably for wall decoration, 
and, like the reliefs at Hampton Court, was possibly made in 
England by Italian workmen. But as one cannot point to an 
other example of enamelled Italian terra-cotta of that time whi 
was made in this country, this relief may have been imported. 

‘This opinion as to the date of the fragment and its possible 
importation is remarkably confirmed by my own into 
‘that period at St. Bartholomew's. liam Bolton was prior of 
St. mew's from 1505 to 1592, He was a archi- 
‘tect, and, as I have shown elsewhere, he i 
work at Henry the Seventh’s 

‘on the tomb of the Lady 
was he who sent for the Italians to carry out the work. Between 
1518 and 1517 he did a great deal of work on the monastic 
buildings at St. Bartholomew's, including, we believe, the in- 


Sirmary in which this wes found. From 1517 to 1619 
Bolsa ves engegel byte Kg inthe buidng of New Hal 
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‘Mr. Ctrrronp Suara had been able to supply some information 
ia conjunetion with his colleagues, and ed get permission from 
Mr, Kettle for a tile in the Guildhall museum to be exhibited. 
Phis tile, like the fragment shown by Mr. Webb, was front the 
City, and was another of the few examples of enamelled pottery 
(i.e. true majoliea) of that date found in this country. It was 
found in 1878 in Coleman Street, and exhibited by Mr. Syer 
Cuming to the British Archaeological Association in 1874 
(GTournat, xxx, 84), when the figure was identified as Prince Arthur 
of Wales, who died in 1502, ‘Phe costume, however, looked about 
twenty years lates, and thé tile was probably also of foreign 
origin, “In the coloured illustration there should have been blue 
on the sleeves, and flecks of blue on the background. ‘There was 
a reference to enamelled tiles in the accounts of Little Saxham 
Hall, Suffolk, for the year 1528, but it was probable that the 
tiles mentioned were merely glazed, ‘The use of true enamelled 
(stanniferous) pottery in this country was not recognized bj 
Profesor Church until the appearance ofdelft about 1680. ‘With 
regard to the fragment from St. Bartholomew's, it was to be 
noticed that angele in the attitode of herald’ supporters, ip 
imitation of the pati of Italinn craftsmen, were offal frequent 
esurence in arly Renaissane aeulpture and woodwork in the 
astern’ and southern counties; but at New Hall, to which 
Mr. Webb had referred, the two coats of arms, one removed 
from the gateway and the other on the middle of the front, 
were supported not by amorini but by heraldic beasts, 


















Mr. Weaven remarked that the New Hall coats of arms were 
delightful Tudor work without any trace of Renaissance detail. 


Mr. Nonman referred to the late Mr. Higgins’s treatise “on 
terra-cotta workers in Tudor times, and asked if such work was 
given ap after that date, 


Sir Hencones Ruan wished he could think the tile had been 
mede in England as part of a series, but the style of modelling 
‘and the quality of the enamels showed it was Italian. ‘The curious 
blue tint recalled Della Robbia productions, and theré were two 
‘vases of the same starchy tint in the British Maseum. ‘The 
Guildhall figure-tile might be by the same hand as one brought 
from Italy and! iustrated by Mr. Walls the technique 
the same and unmistakably Lalian. IF any proof were 
of the constant importation at that time of tiles and. bricks, be 
right cite the Mayor’s Chapel at Bristol, where tht whole floor 
‘was covered with tiles clearly of Spanish origin, which opinion 
‘vas confirmed by Sefior de Osma, ‘They were of ordinary type, 
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‘and resembled sixteenth-century specimens at Granada and 
Seville. 


‘Mr. Weon also exhibited a small it of a fourteenth- 
century ecetly found nese the Lady Chapel of St Bar- 
“tholomiew's, Smithfield. ‘The fragment was exhibited to show 
class of work used at that time. Te ge pcr no 

delicate work, and the fragment was because 
very considerable remains of colour still ering to it 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returnéd for these communications 
‘and exhibitions. 


‘Daoaspay, 25th Feunvany, 1915. 


"Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS Kat, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be rehired to the donors: 


‘From the Editor, J. W. Clay, F,S.A.:—Dugdale's Visitation of 
geese ion ot rt re 191. 


rent he Ondine Merlng 


eRe ree 
the Society's apartments 
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© ‘gnd resembled sixteenth-century specimens at Granada and 
Seville. 


<_Mr. Wan also exhibited» small fs see 
; Seiry anopy remnt near ly Chapel of St. 
rs Smithfield. ‘The {twas exhibited to show the 


see et wot med at that te, The he foliage in partiula was of 
‘very delicate work, and the interesting because 
of the very considerable remains of colour tll adhering to it 


“‘Phanks were ordered to be returnéd for these communications 
‘and exhibitions. 


‘Taorspay, 25th Fesnvany, 1915. 
Sir ARTHUR JOHN brafarel Kat., D.Litt, .RS., 
President, in the Chair. 
"Phe following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
ordered to be rehened to the donors: 
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themselves to examine the other two smaller tumuli lying to the 
southward.’ Of these two tumuli, the one lies only some 90 ft. 
fom the lange tumls previously ‘explored, while the other lies 
about 200 yas. away in the adjoining field which belongs to the 
neighbouring farm of Tanbolt. Hereafter for the sale of brevity 
{shall refer to them as‘Tumulus A, B, and C respectively in order 
from north to south, ‘Tumulus CI was enabled to explore in the 
autumn of 1918 by the courteous permission of Mr. Henry Knipe, 
the former owner of the farm, and of Mr. Robert Green, the then 
tenant, to both of whom my best thanks are due. It was not 
‘until Christmas 1918 that an opportunity oceurred for examining 
‘Tumuius B._ I propose, however, to describe them in the order 


of their position, 

Tumulus B, ‘This tamulus is at present some 80 to 90 ft, in 
diameter, and at no point reaches a greater height than 3% ft. 
‘above the surface of the gravel, as compared with the 120 ft. 
iameter and 5 ft. depth of Tumulus A (Y~Z, plan, fig. 1). 
Like Tumalus A, ths tumulus has evidently undergone w process 
of diminution in height during « long period of tillage. 

‘The work of exploration was begun by driving a trench, 4 ft 
wide and 59 ft. long, from north-north-east to south-south-west 

‘the motund along a line at right angles to the base ine 
‘wed for Tumulus A. At the northern end the gravel was 
ab ft, 2in, Ata distance of 6 fe the edge of ‘a ditch appeared 5 
this proved to be 2} ft. wide and 45 ft. deep from the 
‘the gravel occurring at 3 ft 4in. on the outer edge and at 94 ft. 
on the immer, Eventually, at 46 ft., another ditch was discovered 5 
this was Gft. wide and 4 ft. in depth from the surface, the 
‘gravel being 8 ft. 3 in. down on oth sides. "In order to prove 
Ghother these two ditches formed part of a trench running round 
the barrow, trial holes were dug along a line wt right angles to 
the xis of the trench and at its middle point, In them the 
itch was found again to the north-west and south-east at 185 ft: 
fond 98 fe respectively from the point A (see plan, fig. 1). On 
tho north-western side it was ft. wide and 85 ft, deep, with the 
gravel at 2 ft. 10 in. and 2 ft,’7 in. at the inner and outer 
while on the south-eastern side it proved to be 7 ft. wide and4'ft. 
eop, with the gravel at 8 ft, and 24 ft. ou the inner and outer 
edges. ‘The ditch was, for esate purposes, circular, the 
Gistances from the centres of the ditch at both ends of the two 
faxes being 40 fis and 45 ft. Since this ditch evidently served to 
delimit the 
Jatter was approximately 40 ft. 

‘The discovery of the interments (for eventually there proved 
fo be four) was no such Jaborious task as we had encountered in 
© See plan, op. ot. D- 81- ‘ 


























‘area of the tumulus, the original diameter: of the ee: 
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‘Dumulus A. At a distance of 28 ft, from the north-east end of 
the trench a skull came to light at a depth of $$ ft, thus lying 
on the surface of the gravel. It proved to be that of a skeleton 
(ao. on plan fig 1 ying on tight side, oriented north-west 
Sy south-east, the hend to the north-west facing south-west 
‘The body lay in e crouching position with the legs loosely flexed, 
the hands €9 the face, and the head thrown bask. Tt was that 
of a young individual of about fourteen years of age. With 
it were found a fragment of Aint lying behind the head and 








Fig. % rune wuoneaimern ain vianns wnox fume 9 AND o, meeauRy (2). 
(od from Tumulus C 5 e-t from Tumulus B) 


another trapezoidal flake between the pelvis and ribs (fig. 2 h 
and i). In clearing this skeleton, at the’ back of the head traces 
‘of a obild’s bones were discovered in the gravel itself at a depth 
‘of 4ft, (no. 1 on plan). ‘To judge from, the position of the 
remains, it lay almost along the axis of the trench ; if an: 
he uare was oriented to @ point south of sonth-south-west, the 
head being at the south-west end. Only a slender flint flake was 
found with this busial (6g, 2,/) 

‘During the process of digging out a section in thé eastern face 
stand alae skeleton vo. and just outside the limit 

the grave on that side, signs of a third skeleton. appeared. 
(his proved to be Sab of th adult wale lying in are about 
7 ft. long and 43 deep, oriented from a point east of south-east 


she 
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to a point west of south-west. ‘The body lay on its right side 
facing south-eastwards with the head at the south-west end of 
the grave. The knees were slightly drawn up towards the body ; 
the left hand covered the face, while the right arm was bent, 
under the body, so that the hand appeared just below the chest, 
Behind the head lay a well-made dart-point, 1} in. long, of 
black flint, triangular in form, with portions of the original bark 
remaining’ on one face (fig. %, g). It had evidently been made 
for fameral purposes like the serapers found in Cumulus A, all 





Fig. 9. r00n-vaises, ynox rowosus 0, membne (andr 9). 


s of wear being absent. In front of the face hiad been placed 
ivod-vesel (8g. 8). Tt measures S$ in, in height and 6 i 
diameter across the mouth and 9} across the base. A flat rim 
Develled inwards is decorated on top with incised herring-bone 
tem bounded by lines and on the outer edge with horizontal 
ines ; below the rim is a deep groove ornamented with a line of 
vertical incisions, Below this is a second groove bounded above 
and below by prominent ridges with vertical incisions, the groove 
itself being divided in four sections, decorated with horizontal 
lines, by four vertically ribbed lugs with horizontal perforations, 
‘The paste of the vase is black inside, fired to a brick-red. colour 
‘on the surface, Nothing was found in it. 
In front of the middle of the body lay a heap of bones of two 
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kinds, (i) a few bones, ribs, ete. of pig, and (ii) bumt bones, 
twisted and distorted by fire. ‘These bumt bones comprised parts 
of the skull of « child of twelve years of age or more, and also 
a few fragments of other parts of the skeleton, prineipally limb- 
The bones have not: been calcined, but have clearly been 
subjected to a fierce heat for a sufficiently long time to twist and 
split them. No charcoal or other signs of combustible material 
accompanied them. In the centre of this heap lay the finge 
bones of the right hand of the principal interment. 

‘The right side of the adult skull and the surface of other bones 
appear to have been slightly charred by fire, but only near the 
top of the head were some scanty traces of chatcoal found. ‘The 
body lay on the white sand deseribed in the account of Tumulus Ay 
the hottom of the grave being 42. ftom the surface, while the 
gravel dipped from 3} ft. at the south-western to 4 ft. at the 
north-eastern end. ‘This burial, if priority ean be claimed for 
any, was, owing to its central position in the mound, the primary 
interment, 

In clearing out the soil round the remains of burial 1, we came 
upon the top of a fourth skull on the western side of the trench, 
A section was excavated to lay this skeleton bare, and in it was 
found a grave measuring 4 by 8 ft, in which the body Iny in 
4 tightly ‘contracted position, covering a length of 8 ft. 4 in. 
‘The grave, oriented from south-east to north-west with the head 
at the south-eastern end, was A} to 5 ft, deep with the gravel at 
8§ ft. ‘The floor of the grave was covered with white sand, 
and on this the hody lay on its left side facing south-west, with 
‘the hands to the face. “In front of the fhce three ribs of wn ox 
hhad heen placed, manifestly ax food for the deceased person. No 
other relic of any kind was to bo found. "The skeleton wan 
of an adult female. Part of the occipital region and the left side 
of the skull, i.e, that which lay undermost, were charred by fire, 
Dut otherwise no trace of burning of any desription gooured in 

grave, 

‘Further excavations were carritd out in September 1914, in 
‘the area surrounding these burials and not previously explored, 
but without any result, so that to judge from the by no means 
inconsiderable area explored in Turmulus A before the burial was 
Aiscovered, it may fairly be concluded that the skeletons found 
eproent the total numberof burials in Tumulus B. 

‘the south-western half of the main trench odd bones of 
‘nimals were found on the gravel in two places, and in filling in 
4 fragment of a round-butted flint knife Gig. #6) was detected; 
this Intter seems to have come from about the same depth. 

Although burial $ might on some grounds be ied as 
‘the primary intermett, nevertheless the differences of sex and 
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age in the skeletal remains might seem to point to closely 
contemporary burials of the members of one family. 

Tumulus C. When I first began operations in this group of 
barrows, I was for some time rether doubtfil whether this tind 


tumutus C 
SECTION & PLAN 
CREMATION HOLE 








rags 





Fig. 4. somo AND FLAW oP OREMATION Worst, TUMULUS 6, TANHOUE, BYR, 


tumulas was a tumulus at all, so much had it been diminished in 
height by tillage. However, the light colour of the soil as com- 
pared with that of the surrounding land led me to suspect that 
excavation would not be without results, and this suspicion was 
strengthened by the discovery on the surface of the mound of 
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4 good scraper and a core of a grey flint (fig.%,aandd). ‘This 
,tumulas lies about 200 yds. from Tumulus B in a southerly 
direction, and is at present from 80 to 90 ft. in diameter. 

Tn.this instance a trench about 20 ft. long was opened along 
‘a line parallel to the original base-line, from north-west to south~ 
‘east, Towards the western end traces of charcoal were found 
fat varying depths, often in small pockets as in ‘Tumulus A; the 
gravel was reached at from 8} to 4 ft. 

‘On the north-eastern face of the trench at 14 ft. from the 
western end and at a depth of @ ft. a fairly thick burnt-red layer 
‘appeared, extending 6 ft. in an easterly direction, with a depression 
8 RK vide at the centre. In an. ‘nlargemect 5 ft. wide in the 
north-eastern face this layer was found to extend to 7} ft. ‘Yhree 
feet from the western end of the cutting and 9 ft. from the 
surface, there lay in a depression 1 ft. wide cut into the soil 
a pelvis half-covered by the burnt layer. In front of it was 
‘circular hole about 3 ft. in diameter at the top and 14 at the 
bottom, and 8 ft, deep (fig. 4,a). As this hole was gradually 
expoted from the side, the 

ypeared with the tibia and fibula doubled underneath the femur, 
the knee pointing south-east, showing the body to have been 
placed ina squatting position, Since excavation behind the 
pelvis failed to produce any part of the upper skeleton, it was 
‘clear that, if anywhere, the rest of the bones inust be in the hole. 
Digging downwards into the hole, we found traces of veveral 
charred beams (8g. 4 3), one 4 in, in diameter and 2} ft. long, 
‘others somewhat smaller. ‘wo large beams could be detected 
lying roughly east and west (with a smaller piece beyond), and 
‘crossed at right angles by two thinner pieces at least, Below 
‘those were the log-boues already mentioned amid charcoal, earth, 
and pieces of bone. At a depth of 8, where the hole had 
diminished in diameter to @ ft. 8 in. began a dense hy bik 
of charcoal, like the red layer, hollowed in the middle, ‘This fi led 
the remainder of the hole, It was carefully sieved as removed, 
‘and was found to contain fragments of burnt bone, ‘To show 
how thorough this cremation (for such it was) had been, the 
‘entire quantity of bones taken out of the hole comprised two 

handfuls. Only minute fragments of the skull were detected, 

‘hot a sign of vertebrae nor a single tooth was found. In 
ro ela hole from the trench a rude flint. knife was 
fotinds another flake had been found somewhat earlier (fg. 
Bando), From the contents of the hole itself was 
a minute flint flake of razor-like sharpness . ee 
~ In order. to. uncover. this interesting discovery more easily, 
cximihation was deferred for a ne, whilst a large opening was 
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made all round it, but except for traces of charcoal the excavated 
portion produced nothing. 

Tt seems clear that the process of cremation had been effected 
by constructing ‘wigwa of timber, probably not unlike @ 
chareosl-burner’s pile, covered by earth or turfs, over the 
‘body, which was placed in a squatting position on heap of wood 
‘or brushwood, a flue being Tele at one side to carry the draught. 
‘This construction had eventually collapsed, carrying down with it 
the major part of the remains on to the fire-heap below, which 
completed the work of destruction. 

TH can hardly be denied that this group of tumuli, though by 
no means rich yn relics, has yet produced an interesting series of 
jnterments,  Scanty however as the relics are, they, in conjunc 
tion with the evidence of the burial rites, seem to confirm the 

_. suggestion of an early Brouze Age date put forward in the case 
of ‘Tumalus A. 

In the first place there is the evidence of the food-vessel from 
‘Dulas B. Tt belongs to a type Well known in Yorkshire but 
‘extremely scarce elsewhere, At ‘the time I had reason to believe 
hat this was the most southerly example as yot known. Three 
ddayn later, however, it was my fortune to se@ a second example 
from Northamptonshire in private collection ness Nottnghai, 
Fens found fa ironstoue workings at; Desborough, Northants, 
‘and is now in the possession of Mr. Walter Fowler of Beeston, to 
whom Lam greatly indebted for an excellent photograph of it, as 
also for kin permision ‘to publish it (Bg. 5). It, measures 
4g in, in height and ot jn, in diameter. As will be seen, it 
in'more richly decorated than the Tyebury example, ‘and the 
Jugs are not pierced; otherwise, in form and general appearance 
they closely resemble one another. In point of southerly prove- 
hance the Eyebury specimen must yield pride of place, 

‘Mhey both belong to Mr. Abercromby's type 1.4}! which, with 
thoexception of ove example without provenanee in the Fasnham 
‘Museum conjectured to have been ‘obtained by General Pitt- 
Rivers from MYorkahire, js unknown to Mr. Abereromby in his 
Regloo the district com “ng all counties south’ of Derbyshire 
‘and Staffordshire. ‘The nearest parallels to the Byebury vase 
vould seem to be one from Gilling, North Riding,* and another 
Hrom Blanch Huggate, East Riding.’ Mr. Abercromby advances 
‘evidence to show that the type in question is, roughly speaking, 
‘contemporaneous with his types 2, be 4, and 8, but while there is 
Season fo believe that type 1a persisted for some time and until 














1 The Hon. John Abereromby, 4 Study of the Bronce Age Pato, 
ap Bain ind Iran BS 

Sp ie phe xxl, Ag, 368. 

8: dp. ets pl xxv ig. 198. 
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bronze was in full use, there is nothing to prevent its being early, 
and indeed such associations as Mr. Abereromby records seem to 
Dear this out. : 
Further evidence has been adduced by Mr. Reginald Smith, 
who has clearly shown that the food-vessel represents a survival 
‘of a round-bottomed bowl in vogue in the Neolithic Age.! 
Secondly, there is the witness of the different funeral rites 
observed in the three tumul ittedly there is no absolute 
proof that the cremation in 'Tumulus C is in any way contempora- 











Fig. 6. yoon-vastes mnoxt Dewonovoir, wontiass (anocT 3). 


neous with the burials in Tumuli A and B, ‘Throughout Burope 
a3 a whole cremation is associated with the latter half of the 
Bronze Age, with the notable exceptions of France and Britain, 
where indeed incontestable evidence of the earlier practice of that 
ritein the Neolithic period is forthcoming, moreparticularly inthe 
long barrows of Yorkshire? ‘Thus the occurrence of cremation 
fn association with early Bronze Age types of objects in the 
Derbyshire barrows and the chambered cairns of Bute may be 
fairly regarded as a survival of the rite among the Neolithic 
@lements in the population.” 

One of the plienomena in connexion with the practice of crema~ 
tion observed by Cauon Greenwell in the Yorkshire long barrows 
was the imperfect burning of many of the bones, as was the ease 


+ Arehagologia, Iii, 340. 
* Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, pp. 409 ft 


; 
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with the child’s bones which accompanied burial $ in Tumulus B. 
Similarly the methodical cremation in situ carried out in ‘Tumu- 
Jus C is analogous to the system adopted in the same series of 
Jong barrows, 

In Yorkshire also the occurrence of the two rites of cremation 
and inhumation in round barrows in the same grave or in close 
proximity is by no means uncommon, and several instances of 
this mixture certainly belong to an early period of the Bronze 
Age. ‘The case of barrow no. 294 at Life Hill, East Riding, may 
De cited? There, in a grave 4ft. deep, was found the skeleton 
of an old man, accompanied by a bronze riveted dagger and 
‘a flint knife; about 6 in. higher up were the cremated bones of 
an adult with a lint knife, a bronze av, and a food-vessel, Both 
‘the bronze implements are well knoven from early interments, and 
the food-vessel is of a simple form. ‘This example serves to 
corroborate an early date for the interments in barrow 280 at 
Marton Hall, East Riding,* where just above a burial unsecom- 
panied by any relics in a grave 4 ft, deep were found three food- 
vessels, two of the Eyebury type and one of simpler form, together 
with a flint knife and a bone pin, the last of which was associated 
with the burnt bones of a child, while near one of the other two 
lay frogments of an interred skeleton, also of a child. 

‘Bven therefore in the funeral rites there would appear to be 
a close connexion with some early Yorkshire burials. 

‘The skeletal remains have been submitted to Professor Arthur 
‘Thomson and Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton of the Department of 
Human Antomy at Oxford. To them I am greatly indebted 
for e diagnosis of the oge and sex of the diferent skeletons 
Owing, however, to the imperfect preservation of the skulls, 
which rendered quite impossible restoration to any such extent 
as that attained in the case of the skull from Tumulus A, it has 
been impossible to arrive at any measurements of the cephalic 
index, and on this point no report has been offered. 

‘The general apy ce of the skulls seems rather to indicate 

jeephaly; and there also appears to be an absence of: the 

minent and beetling superciliary ridges which characterize 

‘the skull of the brachycephalic element in the Bronze Age 
population of Britain. 


‘The Puestornr congratalated the author on finding confirma- 


3 Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, pp. 495 f. Thuroam also, 
notices defective cremation in three Wiltshire long barrows, and adds 
2 comment of Canon Greenwell's on his researches to the effect that 
‘cremation was the rule of long barrows, but cremation after a singular 
and imperfect fashion’. _Avchaeologia, xii, 

? Mortimer, Forty Years’ Researcher, p. 303 f. 

* Op. ita, po O44. 
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tion of his former conclusions by further excavation of an carly 
Bronze Age site. At that time more civilized forms were pro- 
duced in Scotland and Ireland than in the south. In view of the 

resent and other cases there seemed no reason to doubt that 
‘Eremation began in the late Neolithic period. It was sometimes 

ractised for purely psychological reasons ; and one of the old 
Finglish chrorteles tentioned that an outbreak of vampivismy in 
‘the north of England Jed to burning of the dead. In the last 
century there was a similar outbreak in Serbia that had the same 
result. 


Mr, Gannaway Rice asked whether a seraper made from an 

outside flake was necessarily for funeral purposes. His own 

jence was that 75 per cent. of the scrapers retained a patch 

‘of crust, whether connected with a burial or found on the 
surface, 


Mr. Reorwarp Suirit xemiarked that the section showed an 
unusual thickness of earth above the original encircling ditch ; 
and suggested that the centre had been very much higher at one 
time or that the mound had been enlarged after one or more of 
the secondary burials. ‘Though there was some doubt as to 
priority, cases were known of a large round barrow being raised 
ver the body of «child. Food vessels were more frequently found 
with remains of skeletons than with cremations, the latter series 
being in his opinion after the middle of the Bronze Age ; and the 
Desborough example eepeciallyresabled the Neoilthls bow as 
found in and had decoration in the hollow mi 
that had a very Irish appearance.’ Cremation and bronze 
‘working were evidently not introduced by the same people, as 
small. metal objects were often found in unbumt burials with 
beakers; and there was still some doubt in his mind as to 
Neolithic cremation in England, ‘The Peterborough burials 
seenied to belong to the second quarter of the Bronze Age, not 
to its earliest stage. It would be interesting to know w1 
‘the burnt bones found near the southern skeleton were buried at 
‘the came time or were inserted at a later date when the funeral 
tite had changed. ‘The conical fint found at the top of the 
tiound was probably much older than the burials, and had been 
thrown up with the soil: it resembled a type from certain 
‘French caves, s 











‘Mr. Lexns replied that the sorapers and other fiints of definite 
‘type found in these barrows were devoid of any signs of wear 


* Ch Archacologia, Iii, pl. xexix, figs. Land 4 
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and, he thought, were made specially for the interment. On 


the other hand, several scrapers of the same 
fiint, with their edges damaged by use, had 
een picked up on the surface of the sur- 
rounding land, and the conical flint from the 
top of Tamulus C was in the same condition. 
Ind case the colour of the material 
decided the date. .The two daggers from 
Herdsman’s Hill ‘tumulust were of light- 
coloured flint, exactly the colour of the scraper 
on Tumulus C, whereas the scrapers in ‘Tumu- 
lus A and the arrow in B were of rich black 
flint. ‘The barrow in its present condition was 
9$ft high ; and having been under cultivation 
for a great number of years, had spread con- 
idernbly. He could not believe there had been 
‘more than one series of interments; and believ- 
ing that the food-vessel was derived from the 
Neolithic bow], he could not see why the former 
‘should be referred to the second quarter of the 
Bronze Age. The curious method of burning 
in Neolithic barrows described by Canon Green- 
‘well did not seem to be later than the barrows 
themselves. The Irish features of the Des- 
food-vessel were interesting in view of 
‘Mr. Crawford's contention? that was a 
‘traderoute from Ireland through Chester and 
across England to the Wash, as shown by the 
discovery of flat bronze celts along that line. 


H.R, Haut, Esq, MA, FS.A, coimmiuni- 
ated on, bebaif of Mr. M. Burchardt and him- 
self the following note on a Philistine sword of 
Shardana type found in Palestine: 

‘The British Museum acquired in the year 
1910 the very fine bronze sword of which I 
have the pleasure of showing an illustration 
(fig. 1). It is preserved in the Bronze Age 
collections of the British and Medieval De; 
ment. The place of its discovery is Bét Dagin 
in Palestine, very near to Gaza. 

‘Though nothing is known of the circum- 
stances of the discovery, or of what other 
objects, if any, were found with it, a glance 

2 Precedings, xxiv, 08, fg. 2. 
* Geographical Journal, 1912, 196. 
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at the Egyptian representations of the fights of Rameses IT 
against the Philistines and the peoples of the sea shows us that 
we have here a weapon of these sea-folk, and, to judge from the 
place of discovery, in all probability an actual Philistine sword. 

‘This identification occurred to us both independently, and on 
com notes we were glad to find ourselves in full agreement, 
on ie subject. ‘There isrno doubt whatever as to the style, 
dato, and origin of the weapon, and there ia every probability 
that it is Philistine, a weapon of the doughty compatriots of 
Goliath of Gath. Its date is, roughly, 1200-1150 n.c. This 
date is fixed by the known date of Rameses If, in whose reign 
the Philistines, in or about the yeur 1196, attacked Rgypt ancl 
were repulsed with great slaughter by the gy ees 
Aecorated the walls of his temple at Medinet Habu with reliefs 
depicting his victory, and the Philistines and their allies are 
shown carrying swords just like this, which were also borne by 
the Shardana mercenrie ofthe Egyptians, who belonged to the 
same group of seafaring races. ‘The type is well known from 
all representations of the Shardanas and the Philistines, 

‘The weapon is heavy and not well balanced, though perhaps 
we can hardly go so far as to call it clumsy, As it stands before 
us it doos not Look altogether like a sword at all, so that at first, 
before Mr, Burchardt and I noted its true character, it was taken 
to be a sort of spear. Its real character, however, ax a sword 
is certain, 

Its condition is very fine: only the hilt-tang is a little dam: 
abits end. ‘The two edges of the blade are quite straight, 
so that the weapon has the form of a long isosceles triangle. In 
‘the middle of the blade on either side is a strong ridge, The * 
width of the blade direotly beneath the hilt is 8:5 om, its 
Jength'1-05 m., including the hilt-tang. ‘The hilt-covering was 
fastened by nails to the tang. Of it nothing whatever is pre- 
served ; but I believe that we can nevertheless. obtain quite « 
Ged es of he ancient appearance of the it. Mor the 

‘gyptian reliefs show us that among the swords of the sea- 
people ‘there were two kinds of sword-hilts, some with and others 
‘vithout protection for the hand. If the representations may be 
‘trusted—and, to all appearance, they may be—our sword belon, 
(Sprtue ype, without protection. for the hand, since those wih 
‘this protection or hilt-covering show an entirely different form 
of tang from this of ours. ‘The great representation of the fea: 
fight against the peoples of the sea shows two kinds of enemy 
‘the one is armed with a helmet, like the well-known Shardana 
hhelmets (with a half-moon and ball on the top), the other bears 
the high feather head-dress of the Philistines, which was still 
‘worn by the Lyeiaus of Asia Minor in the time of Herodotus. 
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Now, so far as can be made out, in this representation of seven 
Philistines six carry the sword without protection for the hand, 
while of four Shardana who are armed with swords only a single 
one has a sword without protection for the hand. So that our 
opinion, expressed above, that this weapon is Philistine, becomes 
more probable than ever. 

Considered in the light of the history of sword develép- 
ment our weapon may be regarded as marking the transition 
from the thrusting rapier of the Minoims and Mycenaeans to 
the hewing sword, a transition which is perhaps already seen in 
the continental sword-forms of the shaft-graves at Mycenae, 

‘This sword is unigue, no other actual representative of the 
type being known, Our knowledge of the existence of the type 
having hitherto been derived only trom monumental representa 
tins the dicovery of an actual specimen i of inportancs ‘The 
fact that it is probably a weapon of the Philistine enemies and 
conquerors of the Israelites adds very considerably to its interest, 


‘The Puespent thought the comparison with the Shardana 
sword quite felicitous, but preferred to wait for more evidence 
fom the. Philistine ralestine before attributing the sword 
te tat people, One ofthe svords already discovered ther, was 
‘of the Minoan horned type, and the present specimen stood quite 
Alone, apparently representing a tage in the evolution of which 
the more primitive forms were missing. In any case it hud no 
affinity with the ‘earlier Minoan sword, which was a rapier for 
thrusting, whereas this was a cutting weapon, ‘Ihe Phaestos 
disc threw light on the earlier history of a non-Cretan people, 
with feathered crest and the same round shield as the later 
Philistines and Shardana, and who seem to have inhabited a 
region in the south-west of Asia Minor in the sixteenth century 
46, ‘The Shardana were mercenaries probably identical wil 
‘the people found later in the western Meditersanean under the 
name of Serdinians. 


‘Mr, Chaow asked whether the sword had been recently 
covered, or had only been recently recognized in the Brit 
‘Museum, It was important to have details and to ascertain the 
exict locality; but little reliance was to be placed on histories 
furnished by dealers. 


‘Mr. Luzos suggested a connexion with the Caucasus. A. series 
at Oxford recently excavated for the British Museum in the 
Haran east of Carchemish seenfed to him allied to some from: 





























4 Photos. 455-9 of the Bduard Meyer photographic expedition of 191. 
VOL. XXVIt x 
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Koban figured by Chantre,} more especially the types of dress, 
the terra-cottas, and a model wagon, 


. Hatt replied that he admitted the possibility of a non- 
Philistine origin for the sword, and agreed with the President 
{hat it had no connexion with the Mycenaean type, But as the 
Shardana were allies of the Philistines who were seen using that 
was natural to conclude that the sword was 
probably Philistine, ‘Che Philistines eame into Palestine from 
fouth-west Asia Minor, where their characteristic headdress was 
found among the Lycians, so that a Caucasian origin for thix 
«Philistine sword was by no means impossible. ‘The helmet of 
the Shardana also bad Caucasian analogues. In any case, 
whether Philistine or not, the sword was certainly Shardana, 
and belonged to the ‘ Peoples of the Sea, who attacked Pales- 
tine and Egypt in the twelfth century n.¢. and left the Philis- 
tines settlement on the const. ‘The site of the discovery was Bet 
Dagin, a name evidently connected with the Philistine god 
Dagon. 

















‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 


‘Tuvrspay, 4th Mancn, 1915, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘Phe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be retumed to the donors: 


M, Dalton, Baq.; F-8.A.:—Tho Letters of Sidonivs, Trans 
‘with notes by O. M, Dalton, 2 vols. vo, Oxford, 1916. 


From the New Spalding. lal 
‘of Seotland during 1769-1 

i914 

Qn the motion of the Treasurer, seconded by the Secretary, 
it was resolved : f 

“aint the wom of £108 4. be expended on rewiring that 
portion of the Society's apartments formerly occupied by the 
Tit Bestar: a ele 

"This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
‘no papers were read, 


¥ Recherehes anthropoldyiquee dane lé Cauoase, 
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en Mowzy, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a figure of our Lord, 
of enamelled copper, from a crucifix; Limoges work of the end 
of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 








ENAMELED COPPER YIGURE PROM A onvotIx (3)- 


Lt.-Col, Cuorr Lyons, F.8.A., exhibited an inscribed fite-back 
and two fire-dogs, one with the badge of Pelham. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m., when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 
Henry Dyke Acland, Esq. 
‘Walter Leo Hildburgh, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
John Quekett, Esq., M.A. 
Edmund Fraser, Esq., M.A. 
William Vaux Graham, Esq. 
Wilfrid Ward, Esq. 
John Harley, Esq., M.A. 
x2 
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‘Tavaspay, 11th Maxew, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut,, D.Litt. RS, 
President, in the Chait. 
‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the sume 
ordered to be retumed to the donors: 

From H Lig Roth, Bag: Clete, anon a, eapanion to the 
Tile of Cleat. "By William Harrin. vo. Talon Owen, 1045, 
From the Author :~A Saxon brooch from Brisingeote, near Burton-on- 
“Trent, By Rev. G. Montagu Benton, vo.” Cambridge, 115, 

















‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


Tobn Quekett, Esq. M.A. 
Walter Leo Hildburgh, Esq, M.A., Ph.D. 


C.R, Prens, Esq., M.A., Secretary, exhibited a Saxon pillow- 
stone, recently discovered ‘at Lindisfarne, on which he read. the 
following note: 

‘This stone belongs to a small class which first came to notice 
in 1838 at Hartlepool. About 150 yds. south-east of the church 
of St. Hilda, in digging for the foundations of some new buildings, 
a number of skeletons were found, lying north and south at a depth 
of 84. A large aumber of the skalla were resting on sal Eat 

in stones, varying from 4in, to Sin.square, and under a few were 
Sisooveretstonss beating inacriglons cad marked with Hae espen? 
It is not known how many of these stones were found, but seven 
‘complete ones are now in existence, four in the British Museum, 
to in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle: 
upon-Tyne, and one in Durham Cathedral Library. ‘The largest 
rectangular stone was 114 in. square, but parts of a circular stone 
183 in. across were found. ‘Ihe inseriptions were in Saxon or 
Ranic characters, and cousisted of a single name, of a name with 
ORATE PRO above it, or in one case Ai ‘On one stone three 
‘ames occurred, with ORATE PRO, and it is worthy of note that 
one of these names, EDILUINI, occurred by itself on another 
stone, and the other two, with ORATE PRO, on yet another. 

‘The monastery of Hartlepool was founded in 640 by Heiu, 
native of Ireland, under the auspices of St. Aidan. It. was 
a double house. Heit retired to Tadcaster in 649, and St. Hilda 
suceveded hier as abbess. In 657 she went to found the monastery 
at Whitby, Bede (Vita Soi Cuthberti, iv, 214) says that after 
time the house became a nunnery only; it appears to have 


4 Gent. Mag., Sept, 1898, p, 219. 
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been so by 686, ‘The date of its disappearance is not known ; 
probably the Danes destroyed it about 800. 

‘That the burials found were those of the inhabitants of the 
early monastery can hardly be doubted, and their date must fall 
within the seventh and eighth centuries. In 1888, and again in 
1848, single stones of the same character were found at Hartle- 

ol, and others, wiore or less similar, are recorded from Wens 
In"Wensleydaler Yorkshire (8), Billingham, Durham (1), and 
Birtley in North ‘Tynedale (1). One was also found at Li 
farne in 1888, and’ to it must be added the present specimen, 
None of these stones, however, was in its original position 

St, Aidan wax sent from Tona to Northumbria in 685, and 
settled at Lindisfarne in that year, which is the earliest date for 
the establishment of a Christian community in the island, He 
died in 652, and the monastery existed till 868, when it was 
finally destroyed by the Danes, who had burnt it once before 
in 798, 'The most interesting fact in its history is its conmexion 
with St. Cuthbert, who came there from Melrose in 664, and was 
Bishop of Lindisfarne from 686 to his death in 688, 

Lindisfarne is therefore the first, Celtic Christian settlement in 
Northumbria, and Hartlepool more or lee daughter houses it 
is therefore to be expected that the relics from their sites should 
be similar, which is indeed the case. ‘Nhat these gravestones have 
‘an Trish origin is to be inferred from the fact that stones of like 
character occur in Ireland, but it is curious that none such is 
known at Iona, the immediate parent of the Northumbrian 
houses. 

One difference exists between the Lindisfarne stones and all 
others at present known, namely that they have rounded heads, 
‘Their resemblance to each other is close, and they cannot be far 
apart in date. ‘That found in 1888 in the churchyard, outside 

e priory buildings, was exhibited to the Society by Sir William 
Crossman on 28rd’ May, 1889, and an account of it is printed in 
Proceedings, @nd ser., vol. xii, p. 412. By the kindness of the 
Rev. Irwin Crawshaw, viear of Holy Island, it is now once more 
exhibited to the Society, and may be briefly described as follows. 

‘Tt is of a hard red sandstone, 84 in. high by 6f in. wide, with 
‘a semicircular head ; the back is rough, and the greatest thick- 
ness of the stone is 1} in. The face is worked smooth but is 
much worn, and the cross and inscription cut on it are greatly 
defaced, ‘The cross hes triple outlines, which are carried round. 
circles at the intersection and ends of the arms and head; at the 
foot is a semicircle of larger radius than the rest. 'Theve are 
faint traces of a border. Above the arms of the cross the stone 
is much worn, bat there is some suggestion of an inscripti 
Below the arms is an inscription in two lines, divided by the 
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stem of the cross, which seems to be the 1 AEDBERECHT; 
‘the second, third, and fourth letters being indistinct (fig. 

"The nevily-found stone which I now exhibit was dis. 
clearing out the north transept of the priory church in 
1915, and was not in its original position, 1 ras there 
to show how it came to be where it was. It is 83 in, high, 6f in. 


















Fig. 1. ruzow-sroxe of asnpmnnant (uxpuranst) (2). 


wide at the base, tapering to 5 in. where the curve of the rounded 
head begins, and ‘the grentest ‘thickness is 2 in. It is of a hard 
red sandstone. ‘The back is rough and irregular, the lower part, 
‘together with the two lower angles of the stone, being flaked and 
broken away. ‘The sides are worked smooth, and the face is very 
carefully rubbed down to an even surface. At the head and on 
the right edge it is rather worn, but otherwise the lines of the 
ross and the inscriptions, which are very carefully incised, are 
well preserved. ‘The cross, which is cut with Tines, has 
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acireular sinking at the intersection of the arms, and semicircles, 
not sunk, at their ends, the double ines continuing round the 
margin of the face to make a frame for the cross and inscriptions. 
Below the arms of the cross, and divided by the stem, is the 
name OSGYTH in Saxon letters, preceded by a cross, and sbove 
the arms is the same name in runes, RAXAb. ‘This is clearly 





Fig. 2. piuzow-sroxe oP osovrn (trvnisranne) (3). 


‘a woman's name, and is interesting as giving evidence of the 
double nature of the early monastery, a fact not hitherto, 
T believe, definitely known (fig. 2). 

‘The term pillow-stone seems appropriate, in view of the use 
of these slabs ‘as demonstrated by the djscovery at Hartlepool. 
But it seems curious that some of them should bear the words 
ORATE PRO if they were to be buried for ever from sight, nevet 
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to attract the eye of the passer-by. It would be very interes 
to know definitaly whether the Hartlepool stone, alrendy refer 
to, which invited prayers for three persons whose names, it would 
‘seem, were also fama on other stones, was in fact found beneath 
fa skull. It would seem more in the nature of things that it 
should have been laid on the ground above the graves. 

In vol. i of the Journal of the British Archacological Associa- 
tion (pp. 185-96) the late Father Haigh gives a deseription of 
the Hartlepool stones, and kindred stones in Ireland ahd says 











Fig. 8. prtzow-sroxe wr cross (tawprsvanse) (3). 


‘that the stones which were inseribed were above the heads of the 
skeletons, and that the pillow-stones beneath the heads were 
uninsoribed. ‘This was written within twelve years of their 
discovery, and would be a most important detail if it could 
be proved, but the earliest account, that in the Gentleman's 


Magazine for 1833, distinctly states that the inscribed stones 


were found beneath the skulls: 
Perhaps further discoveries may settle this question. 


* Since tho reading ofthis note a second stone has béen found at Lind 
farne, nad ts hore fiutrted (hg. 9). It Se unforunstely incomplete, 
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‘The Paxswounr thought the exhibit interesting as comin; 
from the cradle of Christianity in England, ‘The cross an 
semicircles were characteristic of Celtic Christian art, but were 
not confined to Ireland. An important point was the preserva- 
tion of the inscription, which would have perished if the stone 
had been long above ground. 


Sir Hicvias Reap laid stress on the interest of the 
stone as a specimen of palacography. ‘The letters we 
fally eut, and had many features in common with the well-known 
examples in England. He eonfessed some doubt as to their use 
as pillow-stones. ‘Though the original account said they were 
found under the skulls, one would hardly expect to find an 
inseribed stone in that position, ‘Ihe condition of the inscrip- 
tion carried more weight, and whether above or below ground it 
had evidently been protected from the action of the weather. 
He noticed « resemblance between the Saxon characters on the 
Lindisfame stone and those of the inscription on St. Cuthbert’s 
coffin, but was not certain of the latter’s date. 





Mr. Reowasp Sura thought the meeting would have listened 
with still greater pleasure to a longer paper on what was to him 
one of the most, moving exhibitions he had seen in that room. 
Tt took one back to the earliest days of English history, to the 
beginnings of Christianity in the north, to the most primitive 
script and alphabet in England, indeed to days before the 
alphabet was universally adopted ‘in those parts. Sketches of 
the other known examples together with the old English fidhore 
would add immensely to the value of the paper when printed, 
and he hoped that this latest national monument would be given 
the prominence it deserved. 


Mr. Penns’ replied that he had purposely refrained from 
reposting what bad been already published, and had only afew 
suggestions to add to what was already known with regard to 
pilloy-atones, ‘The present specimen was more interesting than 
most on account of its biliteral inscription, in which respect it 
was unique. He thought St. Cuthbert’s coffin was made shortly 
ther 654, and as pillow-stones had been found with north-and- 
south burials (presumably before the Christian rule was adopted), 
he felt little hesitation in dating the Lindisfarne stone about 700. 


Deing broken below the arm of the cross, but is interesting as having the 
circles at the head and ends of the arms ornamented with interlacing’ 
patterns of triple knots. ‘There was an inscription below the arms, bue 
only traces of the letters remain. 
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H. Cruryonn Sarre, Esq., M.A., FS.A. exhibited an engraved 
horn now in the possession of Miss Martineau. 

‘The horn, which is exhibited to-niglit through the kindness 
of the owner, Miss Martineau, was formerly the property, of 
‘Mr. Charles Shaw-Lefevre, of Heckfield Place, Handfordbridge, 
Hampshire. He was Speaker of the House of Commons from 
1889 to 1857, and on his retirement was raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Eversley of Heckfield. It is uncertain whether the 
hor belonged originally to the Shaws or the Lefevres; but it 
more probably came from the Lefevre family, and passed, with 
the estate, to Viscount Eversley’s father, Mr. Joh through 
his marriage in 1789 with Helena, daughter and heiress of John 
Lefevre, a member of a Normandy family long settled at Heck- 
field Place. ‘T'he horn hung for years in the gun-room at Heck- 
field, where it was often handled by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
who was Rector of Eversley, and a frequent visitor to the house, 
Viscount Eversley died in 1888 ; and in 1895 Heekfield Place 
was sold with its contents, when the horn fell into the hands of 
the head gamekeeper. It hung for a time in the keeper's cot 
and was eventually given by him to the schoolmaster of Strath- 
ficldsaye. Hie in tum presented it to Miss Martineau, of Park 
Corner, Hecktield, whose father, Mr. John Martineau, had been 
a friend of Charles Kingsley. 

Apart from its antiquarian importance and its probable 
association with definite events in the history of British naval 
and military prowess in the eighteenth century, the horn possesses 
2 special interest from a literary point of view as the original of 
the hom described in the opening chapter of Westteard Ho ! 

‘The ‘ wondrous horn’, as Kingsley describes it, ‘covered with 
rough etchings of land and sea’, belonged to Salvation Yeo, who 
‘had it’, he said, ‘from a Portingal, down to the Azores’. "The 
horn does not actually answer to the ‘marvel’, which, by the 

allant adventure it suggested, fred the ardent spitit of the youth- 
fal hero whom Kingsley’ fancy had created, Bat it at any rate 
gaye the author his idea, 

‘The horn—the Eversley Horn, I have called it, after its 
former owner and from its association with Charles Kingsley—= 
is an ordinary bullock’s hom, 124in, in straight length, 143 in. 
measured round the longest curve, and 8 in, wide at the mouth. 
‘The mouth near the opening has been pierced with two holes now 
filled up, and it is possible that the end may once have been 
closed and the horn used as a powder horn (fig. 1). ‘The 
yellow surface, 7 in, from the pierced point, is cut away to the 
ark horn below. “Upon the yellow surfiee of the remaining 
Th in, forming the widest end, is a delicately engraved map 
showing two harbours, Port Havana and Port ‘on the 
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north-west of the Island of Cuba, with bird's-eye views and the 
names of the two towns, and of the several forts protecting them. 
‘The engraved lines are in. red edged with black ; most of the 
names are in black, but a few are in red. 

‘The greater part of the surface is occupied with a map of the 
Port of Havana, the capital. At the entrance to the harbour, 
on the town side,is the Castello de la Punta (the Point Fort)ealled 
on the horn Ponton, and on the opposite shore a lange fortress, 
Castello del Morro, here called Lomoro (fig. 2). Projecting into 
the harbour is the town of Havana circular in plan with its 
rampart and gateways, and on the shore opposite it another 
fort, Regla, here called Regela. ‘The smaller map shows Port 
Matanzas, ‘called Matanzia, with Matanzas Fort (now San 
Severino) at the entrance, the river Yumuri, the square, unwalled 
town of Matanzas protected by a fort called Lavirgin (not 
marked on, the modem map) and beyond, the Heer Sa Jum 
(ig. 8). ‘The Admiralty chaxts of the two harbours have 
deen kindly exhibited by the Royal Geographical Society for 

poses of comparison: 

‘Phe mouth of the harbours, it will be noticed, debouches to the 
south instead of the north, but the points of the compass are 
Tight if the horn is inverted. ‘Though the spelling is faulty, the 
topography is generally correct, and considerable ingenuity has 
been displayed in compressing the map on to'the inconveniently 
shaped surface of thethorn. The difficulty of engraving on 
‘a surface of the toughness of horn is so great that the work must 
have been done by some one who had made a constant practice 
of this kind of omamientation, or else had been trained as an 
engraver. It is quite conceivable that it was executed wil 
engraver’s burin or an etching needle. 

fn addition to the maps and views, the horn is further deeo- 
rated with a number of full-rigged sailing-vessels, armed men- 
of-war flying at the stern the St. George's cross to represent 
‘the white ensign, and other ships, which occupy the waterways 











-and roadsteads. On the inner curve of the horn is @ man on 


horseback, another with a gun and dog, and several figures 
carrying muskets. Above the horseman in the centre is engraved 
{he royal arms of England as borne by the sovereigns of th 
House of Hanover from 1714 until 1801, when the fleurs-de-lis 
of France were removed from the royal shield of England. 
Below the shield is a trophy of arms and weapons (ig. 4). 

‘The map is not dated ; and it is not possible from the map 
itself to ascertain the date at which it was executed. Mr. Reeves, 
map curator at the Royal Geographical Society, who has assisted 
mein identifying the topography, and Mr. Chubb, of the Map 
Room of the British Museum; are in agreement that, from the 
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peculiar character of the mapping, the engraving has been taken 
from a map considerably earlier in date than the eighteenth 
century; but though Mr. Chubb has examined a considerable 
number of maps snd charts, he has not been successful in identi- 
fying the actual map whieh has served as its prototype. 

‘There enn be little question that the horn is to be associated 
with some definite event in the naval and military history of 
this country and the Island of Cuba in the eighteenth centiry 

During the period between 1714 and 1801 indicated by the 
royal arms two British expeditions were carried out against the 
Taland of Cuba, 

In 1789 England declared war against Spain, and her fit 
attempts were directed against the Spanish-American coloni 
‘Whe first expedition against Cuba took place in 174% under 
Admiral Edward Vernon. Santiago de Cubs on the south coast. 
of the island was attacked, and troops, commanded by General 
Wentworth, were landed, but no success resulted, Some strik- 
ing letters dealing with this ill-fated expedition were published 
in 1744 in a volume entitled Original Papers relathige to. the 
Expedition to the Island of Cuba, which show that the attack 
‘was confined to the south of the island and that no attempt was 
made on Havana, 
he second. expedi 























Cuba was made in 1762; and 
it is practical to this second and successful 
expedition, which was carried out under Admiral Sir George 
Pocock and Lord Albemarle, that the horn actually refers. 

“On March 5°, says Admiral Mahan, Pocock, who had 
returned from the East Indies, sailed from Portsmouth, convoy 
ing. fect of transports to act against Havana; in the West 
Indies he was reinforced from the forces in that quarter, so that 
his command contained nineteen ships of the line besides smaller 
vessels and ten thousand soldiers’ “He was joined off 
Cape St. Nicholas by the West Indian reinforcement on 27th of 
May, and as the season was so far advanced, he took his great 
fleet through the Old Bahama channel instead of the usual route 
around the south side of Cuba. ‘his was justly considered a 
Great feat in thove days of poor surveya and was accomplished 
without an accident. “Lookout and sounding vessels went first, 
frigates followed, and boats or sloops were anchored on shoals 
with carefully arranged signals for day or night. Having good 
weather, the fleet got through in a week and appeared before 
Havana. The operations will not be given in detail. After a 
forty days’ siege the Morro Castle was taken on the 80th of July, 
‘and the city surrendered on the 10th of August. ‘The Spania 
lost not only the city and port, but twelve ships-of-the-line, 
besides £3,000,000 in money and merchandise belonging to the 
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Spanish king” (The Influence of Sea Poscer upon History, 
pp. 314-15). 

Mr. G. Pinhome, a member of the Society for Nautical 
Research, has supplied me with the following striking informa 
tion: 

‘Three ships are mentioned as bei cularly engaged in 
the attack ofthe Moro forts viet Dragon (Ta gutsy Cam: 
bridge, and Marlborough. Near the margin of the horn and 
immediately abreast of Morro one of the largest of the ships 
is depicted. ‘This possibly represents the Dragon (the figure-head 
fg suggestive, if not quite convincing). ‘To the left of the 

is atypical hoy or store-ship. Higher up, and on the 
other side of the “Morro” passage, are two more large vessels, 
Jess powerful than the Dragon. ‘These may be taken ax the Can 
bridge and Marlborough. ‘The sketchy figure-head of the upper 
ship of these two might be interpreted as that of the famous 
Duke of Marlborough en pernue (fig. 2). Tt appears that 
the “frigate” class of vessel was employed in our navy for the 
first time in this campaign. In front of Matanzas fort are shown 
two of the frigate class with a store-ship (fg. 3). Another good 
example of the frigate is given immediately astern of the Dragon, 
‘on the margin (fg. 1). Further investigation might assist one 
to a clearer understanding of other details in the engravinj 
e.g. the General (?) on horseback and the Admiral (?) with 
gon and dog, Its possible thatthe three small figures dreed 
in top boots aud jackets are Spanish infantry or const-guards.’ 

Asari of oil paintings representing the complete operations 
the work of Dominic Serres, R.A., marine painter to George I11, 
is preserved at Kensington Palace. It includes views of the fleet, 
sailing down the old Straits of Bahama, the naval engagements, 
tnd the capture of Havana. A set of eighteen engravings from 
these pictures is exhibited in the museum of the Royal United 
Service Institution. It is interesting to recall the fact that 
Serres himself, who was a Gascon by birth, ran away from his 
home, and, after various adventures, eventually became master 
of a Spanish trading vessel to Havana. He was there taken 
Brner by.a British frigate and was brought about 1758 to 

1d, where he settled down as a painter of naval subjects. 
ft was not uncommon for draughtsmen, for topographical 
‘work, to be carried on board ship at this date. Admiral Lord 
Anson in his voyages of about 1750 carried them. Further, 
‘the press-gang was at its worst about this period and might 
easily have caught an itice-engraver in its net. ‘The use 
ofa hom ofthis kind for the purpose of an engraving i esentally 

1 A detailed historical account of these operations is given in the 
Anrival Ragister or 1762. 
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Spanish ; and it is possible that the ftiet-topographer acquired 
‘diy set of engraving on hwy frow & Spanlans 

In 1893 to horns similarly engraved with maps of several 
waterways in North America, with the names of various forts, 
towns, islands, Inkes, and rivers along theie courses were exhibited 
before the Society.” One, the property of Mr. F. W. Lucas and 
shown by Mr, C. "Trice Martin, was engraved with the serap of 
the continent of America now forming the greater part of the 
modem State of New York, with the addition of asmall portion 
of the Dominion of Canada containing Montreal. ‘The other, 
which belongs to the Searborongh Museum, and was exhibited 
by Mr. R, C, Hope, is engraved with similar routes, though not 
all tho same naman an] with the eltios and tovnu of Albany and 
Schenectady. It henrs a shicld-of-arms, at present unidentified, 
and the initials W. B.S, ‘There is no history attached to it, 
T have no illustration of the Lucas horn ; but through the kind- 
ness of the Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Societ 
Tam fortunate enough to have the Searborouh horn on exbibi- 
tion (fg. 5). ‘This horn, according to Mr. R. C. Hope, wax prob- 
ably made during the Seven Years’ War, practically in 1759 or 
1760, If this is correct it would almost coincide in date with 
the Kversley horn, and Mr. ‘Trice Martin's surmise that the 
Lucas horn was probably one of several of the same kind turns 
out to be justified. I would not go so far as to say that the 
two horns here exhibited are by the same hand, but they certainly 
belong to the same date and category. 

‘The regimental snuff mull belonging to the 2nd Battalion 
of the Royal West Surrey Regiment (the Queen’s)—formerly the 
Second Queen's Royal Regiment—is made from a horn bearing « 
Similar, but, not dential, map shoving part of North America 
Thad hoped to be able to exhibit it before the Society, but learn 
from the Officer Commanding, Depot of the Queen's, Stoughton 
Barracks, Guildford, that the Battalion is fighting in Flanders, 
and that all the regimental plate is in safe keeping at a bank, 






































Rev. H, G. Roszpave reniarked that the Horners Company 
had recently acquired « very elaborate engraved hom, which b 
comparison might afford a date for the specimen exhibited, 
‘There were very few such horns in London at the present time, 





Sir Hunovnes Reap had seen six or more similar horns, which 
had been brought to his notice in recent years; and curiously 


1 Proceedings, xiv, pp. 271 and 295. 
+ ‘Aa, on a chevron, bebween three mullets gold, as many trefoila slipped 
perhaps for Cofimakr. Its questionable ifthe coat hoe engraved 
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enough most of them had borne maps and references to the 
coasts and islands of America, Several had been taken to 
Mr, Henry Stevens, F.S.A.,! an American bookseller, who created 
‘a monopoly and no doubt disposed of them on the other side of 
the Atlantic, hence their scureity in London, His experience 
‘was all in favour of their having been carved by sailors on board. 
ship, especially in the days of sailing ships. In more recent times 
they had exercised their ingenuity on teeth of the sperm whale, 
a much better material for the purpose. Many specimens were 
engraved with considerable skill, and the requisite topographical 
Knowledge could easily be derived from charts. He thought 
that the ‘Eversley horn’ should more properly be called the 
*Shaw-Lefevre horn’, 


W, H. Quanavit, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fine 
by Elston, bearing the Exeter date letter for 1710. 





rer tankard 


Wonrcros G. Saar, Esq., F.L.S., Local Secretary for 
Bedfordshire, communicated the following paper on Maiden 
Bower, Bedfordshire 

Maiden Bower is situated near the southern boundary of 
Bedfordshire, less than two miles west of Dunstable, ‘The map 
(fig.1)shows the earthwork and the immediate neighbourhood east 
and west, where antiquities more or less connected with the eamp 
occur. Dunstable is crossed at its centre in a north-westerly 
direction by the Roman Watling Street, and north-east and 
south-west by the Icknield Way, but the original British cross- 
ing was nearly three-quarters of a mile west of the centre of the 
town, and is indicated by a cross on the map. The western 

ortion of the Icknield Way at Dunstable is tow named West 

street: the astern portion, ‘Church Street. The north-western 
part of the Green Way forms part of the ancient British uneven 
and circuitous road, the forerunner of the Watling Street, which 
rons in the direction of Chester. ‘The ronds are almost parallel 
at Dunstable, and a little more than half a mile apart. 

‘The camp is situated on the Lower Chalk or Chalk-without- 
fints, It is irregularly circular, and encloses 10 acres, 2 rods, 
and 254 square yards of arable land, ‘The interior dimensions 
are from north to south 775 ft., from east to west 750 ft., from 
north-east to south-west 776 ft., from north-west to south-east 
7854t. ‘The interior surface is almost flat, dipping ‘ft. from 
south to north. The west side is 4t. Gin. higher than the 
centre, and the east side is 2ft. higher. It is almost surrounded 








Appendicilae Historica; or shreds of history 


‘hung on a horn, whi lar horn is figured as a frontispiece, 
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by a vallum formed of chalk rubble. It was originally almost 
surrounded by a fosse, some 24/ft. or 25 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep. 
‘Thevallum varies inwidth from28ft. at thesouth-westand 27 ft. at 
the north-east, to16ft. at the north-west. The height varies from 
10ft. Gin. at the north-east to Gft. Sin, near the eastern entrance, 
measured from the outside, All heights are less as seen from 
the inside, No doubt the vallum has weathered since its erection, 
and this weathering still goes on, as pieces of recently fallen chalk 
can generally be seen near the Base. Some parts ar however 
less weathered than others, and a proof of slight weathering 
is the fact that I once found three globular hammer-stones or 
flint mullers side by side amongst roots and dead stems of plants 
on the top of the vallum, and at another time a small collection 
of fint sling- or throw-stones of flaked flint also on the top these 
ohjects had probably Iain undisturbed from the time they vere 
made. 

Part of the edge of the fosse is visible at the north-east comer 
of the plan (fg, 9), where itis marked, Te was not carriod any 
farther north at this point. ‘The ground inside the camp, near 
‘the line of the visible margin of the fosse, is 10 ft. higher than 
outside; this is in part due to the fosse not being entirely 
filled i 

‘The line of excavation of the chalk at 8 on the upper left- 
hand corner of the plan exposed a section of the fosse longi- 
tudinally to its base ; it showed that the fosse ceased at the 
entrance no. 4, ‘The fosse was 8 ft. deep and 140 ft, long, and 
was filled in with chalk rubble including old broken bones, lint 
flakes, one or two scrapers, teeth, and such objects as are com- 
monly to be found on the surface, 

‘The vallum has five or seven entrances and depressions, the 
largest and true entrance being at the south; all are shown in 

2 


‘L. This entrance has always been described, owing to its lay 
size and the ancient tracks towards Dunstable and Dunstable 
downs, as the main entrance. ‘The widest spread of the opening 
on the top of the vallum is 77t., the entrance at base is 80 ft. 
wide with a slight rise towards the inside, the vallum is 18 ft. 
wide at right and left of entrance, the highest part is 8 ft.. the 
lowest on the inside is a little less. 

2. This opening from end to end of the splays at top is 
82 f. across it is now only 9 ft in the clear at the ground fine, 
‘The ascent to the camp is 20 ft. This opening has obviously 
been mutilated, and now presents raw chalk sides, partly of quite 
recent date, It has every appearance of having been at fist 
a mere lowering of the top of the vallum. 

8. A mere depression 85 ft. wide, height of untouched bank 

VoL. xxvit 1 
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ude 8 Ging at middle of deprosion 4%, 6 ng inside $f 
vallum 16ft. wide, girth of the highest part 21 ft. at lowest 
165 fe., apparently a typical untouched ancient: depression, never 
suitable for use with @ horse and cart. 

4, The entrance on ground line is 14ft. 6in, wide with 
splays spreading to 45 ft ‘The vallum is 10 . 
Height inside 4 fe, with of bank 16 ft. On, th iro 
down from the inside to the outside with'a slight ogee curve, 
Perhaps not a true entrance as a cart could only be driven up 
‘the slope with difficulty. 

5, This depression faces direct north and is in great. part 
natural ; it represents, at any rate in part, the natural drainage 
surface in the direction shown by the arrows: there is a fall of 
Tft, from the south entrance. ‘This depression can hardly be 
termed artificial, for there is no need for an entrance here, there 
being a large, clearly defined flat entrance a little to the east. 
‘The depressed curve in the bank is 60 ft. across, and the outer 
slope at the lowest part extends 12 ft. to the north. 

“E Thin ie now a wide Bat open space, sloping into the feld 
at the north. ‘The vallum and fosse, if they ever existed, are 
gone, ‘To what extent this part has been ‘altered it is now 
impossible to say. 

"This depression faces the east; it is represented by a 
downward curve in the vallum to the outside. Ie is 0 fe. wide, 
with a fall in the centre of 8ft. ‘The highest part of the vallum 
on the right and loft of the depreson ie 8 8. Bin inside height 
St. Gin, girth 23 f. Gin, ‘The outside slope at its lowest part 
‘would be difficult for use with a horse and cart. 

From the northem side the ground drops into a deep valley 
and o wide extent of country may be seen. “The little village of 
Sewell is here close at hand (fig. 1), with an almost sudden drop of 
‘144 ft. At this low position water is alway sent, sometimes 
the springe flow in great abundance from the banks fate.a brook, 
which flows northwards. ‘The Sewell springs, ponds, and brooks 
provited an ample supply of water bor toa ts of the 
‘camp. ‘The minor green way between the camp and the present 
Dams led straight down to the water, 

‘From the southern entrance of Maiden Bower there can be 
traced two, if not three, trackways. One leads eastwards for 
fa Tittle more than a mile to @ position between two ruined 
‘tumuli, one long and the other round. The latter was the 
Windmill Hill’ of seventy or more years agos they were situated, 
south-east and north-west of what is now Union Street (8g. 1), 
Traces of these tumuli can still be seen: the remains of the 
round tuinulus are visible in a back yard almost opposite the iron 
church in Union Street. Of late Years the long tumulus has 
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been much ruined. When Upper Union Street, was first laid 
‘out, the long south-eastern edge was cut off and thrown into the 
field, afterwards the north-east side was in part levelled and 
bars erected. ‘The remains, with barns on the top, can be seen 
on the north-west side of Union Street where marked on the 
map (fg. 1). ‘The oldest inhabitants of Dunstable, including the 
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writer, can well remember these two perfect grass-grown mounds 
in a field with a footpath between them running from the Icknield 
Way to Maiden Bower. 

‘The second trackway ran from Maiden Bower in a south- 
easterly direction for nearly a mile to the foot of Dunstable 
Downs, which it ascended : it ended at a flat depression, prob- 
ably a look-out station, north of and close to the well-known 
Five Knolls tumuli, ‘This latter trackway, though commonly 

Le 
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overlooked, can often be well seen, especially in winter and 
spring. From the north side of the tumuli the old trackway 
may be detected as a slightly depressed line a little darker in 
colour than the turf of the downs; its course can often be seen from 
the foot of the downs across the fields to a corner of the plantation, 
where shown on the map (fig. 1), and then straight into the 
entrance of Maiden Bower. A third, but doubtful, short trac 
way, seldom to be seen, runs from the main entrance in a westerly 
direction across the field—shown by a dotted line on the map— 
{nto the great Green Way. ‘The remains of the old road at the 
north-east of the camp can seldom be seen, 

‘There is little to be seen on the surface at and near Maiden 
Bower except white chalky Iand in various stages of cultivation, 
‘Phe surface of the land is chalk, strewn, especially within the 
‘camp, with worked flakes of white flint.’ ‘Zhe camp was con- 
structed on the Lower Chalk, but nearly all the small pieoes of 
flint belong to the Upper Chalk, which can be found in sifw on 
the top of the downs. When unbroken the flints are generally 
black inside, but when disinterred from trenches which have 
been closed over for centuries they are mottled grey or sometimes 
sate colour outside, howing tha a change of colour to white in 
‘he external surface has been acquired by decomposition after 
‘exposure for many centurie 

ith the struck flakes are, or have been, large quantitios of 
cores and scrapers and a smaller number of lance- and arrow- 
heads, the latter lenf-shaped or tanged, in equal nutmbers ; many 
chipped flint throw-stones, each about the size of a walnut, have 
gone, t and, with large’ numberof chipped it mules the 
Hizeokwecikel ball, Brown quareta pebble ftom the Tetlary 
deposits on the top of the downs occurs they axe sometimes 
© found with ends bruised from use as rubbers, hammers, or 
polishers, used in part for the fashioning of polished axes. Pieces 
and flakes of polished celts sometimes occur, broken in ancient, 
times and sometimes re-chipped and made into scrapers, Finely 
chipped flint knives and so-called fabricators or strike-e-lights 
hhave often been found, as well as fine attenuated pieces of flint 
aul for uno a perers, T hare a piece of «fat tone handinill 
og quem of Andemach lava from the Rhine, the material of 
which must have been imported ; I picked it up in the middle of 
the camp, I have five pieces of a quern of similar material 
found at ‘Totternhoe, less than a mile to the south of the camp. 
Other pieces of handmills of Hertfordshire conglomerate have 
een fond both inside. and ouside the camp, and T have seen 
such pieces amongst ‘tints in cottage-garden ‘borders and on 
“rock-vook’ af Dunstable and elsewhere, : 
“Although. the camp belongs to the Bronze Age I have never 
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seen any bronze implements on the surface, but have picked up 
a small tabular piece of bronze with verdigris-white oxide, 
‘The late Mr, Thomas Cook, a former owner of Maiden Bower, 
once told me that when he was a little boy there were numerous 
bronze celts and other metal objects, lying about uncared for, at 
Sewell farm: none can be seen there now. An iron tanged spear- 
head with a socket for the insertion of a wooden handle was 
found close to the surface on the old road north of ‘the camp, 
shown on the plan, A. broken bone spindle has been found near 
the south entrance, A Roman intaglio of translucent, colourless 
paste was found by a workman on the surface near the southern 
entrance marked 18 on the plan, 

Small pieces of Roman glass and one large piece, lustrous on 
one side and dull on the other, have been found. Roman coins 
have often been found, but no list has been kept, as well as pieces 
of British, Roman (including Samian), and medieval pottery. 

Thave often picked up on the surface of the camp pieces of 
old root-eaten human bones as well as pieces of human skulls and 
jaws, the latter sometimes containing teeth. Free human teeth, 

no means modern but rugose with age and root-action, have 

Iso beon collected. ‘Teeth and broken jaws and bones of the 
Celtic shorthomn Bos longifrons sometimes occur on the surface, 
tell as broken old rugone bones of sheep, or gont and ox: 

Atrare intervals ochreous flakes of the oldest Palaeolithic Age 
may be picked up; these are derived from ol deposits of con- 
torted drift which occur on some of the hills, ‘he local hill 
tops at one time formed an undulating plain, and in the subse- 
quent deepening of the valleys, first by glaciers and then by 
the torrential rains for many centuries, a partial residue of hill-top 
material became deposited in the valley bottoms. Most of the 
tofter chalk was washed entirely amay tuto intial rive valleys 

During the very extensive excavations for chalk by Messrs, 
Forder & Co. on the west side of Maiden Bower, numerous dis- 
coveries of shallow pits, filled with chalk rubble, broken bones, 
antlers of fallow-deer, broken and cut antlers of ted-deer,flints, 
ete, have been found. ‘The sites of the old excavations close to , 
‘the north-western exterior of the camp are shown on the plan; 
(fig. 2). A little farther off, to the west, not inclided on the 
plan, but shown on the map (fg. 1), various other filled-in 
excavations; sometimes belonging to Roman times, have been 
met with. A pit was found on the north-west, close to and 
south of Messrs. Forder & Co.'s railway bridge; it was roind, 
Bit. in diameter and 10 ft. deep, filled with chalk rubble 
with only a few flints, Near by was a somewhat smaller exca- 
vation 4 f. square and 6 ft, deep; it contained broken. 
ISiman bones bepreonntg belsiols’ ‘Near the inidge,Seghet 
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with two crosses on the map (fg. 1), two contracted human 
skeletons were found, but I was not made aware of the discovery 
till too late. ‘They were on the south side of the London anil 
North Western Railway and close to the footpath which re- 
places the destroyed Sewell Way. 

‘The two long grave-like excavations at 9 on fig @ were 
remarkable, ‘The smaller was 25 ft. long, 10 ft, wide, and 4 ft. 
deep, the larger 48 ft, long, 10 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep. ‘They 
were excavated in 1897 and found to contain many split, root. 
eaten bones and broken or cut antlers of red and roe-deer. 
‘The bones, skulls, and jaws were chiefly of Bos longifrons, redl- 
deer, horse, sheep or gont, pig and large dog. Amongst. the 
bones were parts of a broken up human skeleton which repre 
sented an aged person, with greatly worn-down tecth. Strange 
to aay there was also part of a humerus of Bos primigenius, 
white and root-eaten,,a notable find, and part of a radius 
of the same ox but ina different mineral condition from the 
other bones. ‘The humerus appeared to be of Pleistocene Age 
and derived from the red-clay drift of the hill-tops. 

‘The Jong bones represented hundreds of animals that had 
een killed and eaten; nearly all the bones were split or broken 
creo in the middle in pre-Roman times for the marrow. ‘The 
bones were all rugose with age on the outer, inner, and split 
surfaces, On close examination of the long pieces of bone and 
antler I'was enabled to rejoin some of them and partly rebuild 
the original bore or antler. In these examples none of the 
fractured surfaces was new and smooth, all were old and rugose, 








‘Close to the sites of these discoveries on the north-west side 
of Maiden Bower, there could be seen, till « few 0, on 
fhe north tide of the railway cutting, races of a deep wall ke 
‘hole with its putlock holes, shown on map (8g. 1), It was 
Jighted upon in 1860 whit tho excavation for the Dunstable 
and Leighton Buzzard rallvay was io Te was described 
by the late Mr. James Wyatt of Bedford in the Times for 
‘9th October, 1860, and reprinted in the Archaeologia Cambrensis 
for, 1861, p. 172 (see W. G. Smith, Man the Princcal Savage, 
B, 320)" On a recnt visit to this locality hardly any traces of 

in Deoocy 1007, whist eld 

january 1907, whilst chalk digging was proceeding for 
‘Messrs, Forder & Co, several examples o ocak potas ease 
ition marked 10 (6g. 2). They were 8 ft, 

‘to 8 ft. 6 in, beneath the surface. ‘There were eleven vases and 
pots in all, nine large and two small. Nearly all were broken, 
‘and one had’ been mended in Roman times with pitch, Six of 
the larger examples are illustrated (Gg. 8), four of the larger 
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being cinerary ums. ‘The pieces recovered were kindly given 
‘to me by Mr. Dan Cook, 

‘The following is a brief description of the vases, pots, and 
paterae. 

Fig, 3. a. Pale brown, clouded sooty slightly sprinkled with 
quartz sand. 

3, Grey to blackish grey, spots darker, holes in rim for sus- 








Fig. 8. stares nownn: noMAN rorTeRY yRoM OUTSIDE Nw. weMANOR 


pension, Containing bones of a child or young person. Weight 
of bones 1 Ib. 4 0% 

¢. Sooty black, clouded sooty brown, crape-like to the touch 
wwith sand 

>. Ivory colour, slightly buff, gritty from small particles of 








fine quartz sand. 

Dull reddish, not dark, speckled white with broken. chalk 
or white flint and broken snail-shells of Helix aspersa, horizontal 
striae imperfect and gradually lost towards base. 


F. Sooty blackish, peckied white with broken chalk or white 
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fint and broken snail-shells of Heliv aspersa. Containing burnt 
bones of an adult. 

‘c. Small vase $4 in, in diameter and barely 8} in, high, drab 
colour, slightly rough with sand. 

we. A amallyessel of black ware with two incised lines above 
and a flat base, rim broken away and lost. It appeared to be 
filled with fine chalk rubble. Retained by Mr. Dan Cook, 

‘With the ums and other objects were five broken examples 
of bright-red Samian paterae (fig. 4). ‘The potters’ marks are 
1, O FRON#N, 2. 3 llegible, 3. BALBINVS F, 4, SACERO M, 
5. PRIMANI M, 

‘These names appear to be well known, no, 4 occurring in the 
British Museum collection, No. 5 is notable; this name appears 
in the Pudding-pan Rock series, and is recorded from London 
(see Proceedings, xxi, 279, fig. 11), where a similar example is 
illustrated by Mr. Reginald Smith. The section is very similar 
to the Maiden Bower specimen, but the latter has a more pro- 
minent boss and is a little larger in diameter, the depth being 
the same. ‘The slight injury to the rim dates from Roman 
fins. “This example remaios in the pomearon of Mt. Dan 














ch broken pottery in the vicinity was a bronze ring, oxidized 
-grey, 14 in, in diameter, held by an iron staple, near! 
long, reat oxidiad. Broken, up burt square woo 
was exposed in the excavation, the pieces resembling parts of 
a box or coffin, 
Tn July 1899 a perfect human skeleton was found outside 
¥ ne pte fhe nether Tha ste marked 1 on 
2). The grave, either by design or accident, was 
Grionted, and wus 6 ft, deep; the upper portion of 4 ft was 
through the middle of « lage spread-out mass of old 
‘broken atid split bones and chalk rubble, which had been baried 
ina large irregular excavation, ‘This fact shows that the inter- 
mint was of more recent date than the bone-splitting and 
marrow-eating period. ‘The lower portion of 2 ft. was dug in 
the solid chalk, Although the body was buried in an oriented 
wve; yet the bones lay not with the head at the west, as the 
skeleton was extended with the head at the east. Every bone 
to be present, and the evidence indicated that ‘the 
Datied person was an aged and rheumatic male, ‘There was no 
‘trace of any coffin and no article of stone or metal found in the 






grave. 

height of Bf Gin. te Thee sone “hes of the 
it the living person. ‘Tl ‘the 

Jefe fonts showed signs of what to be cuts from 


behind,” The ‘brachycepbalic skull, which measured "7 in. by’ 
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5} in, was large, well-formed, strong, and masculine, with the 
sutures considerably closed and grown over. ‘The nasal bone 
‘was unusually projecting and there was a well-formed, somewhat 
yominent chin, ‘The malar bones wore very deep, and the 
lower mandible was deep and powerful. ‘The molar teeth were 
mostly gone, and the cavities grown over with bone. The other 
teeth except one lower incisor were present. ‘The remaining 
teeth exhibited severe damage which appeared to have been 
received at or just before death, 
Tt is diffenft to assign an age to this skeleton, but the skull 
well with some Bronze Age specimens. "It practically 
agrees with the Weaverthorpe skull figured by Canon Green 
well in British Barrows, p. 870. It also agrees with the Hes- 
lerton Wood skull, illustrated at p. 578 in the same work, ‘The 
‘unusually deep malar bones are present in both these skulls. 
‘The occipital bone, however, shows a greater projection in the 
Maiden Bower example. A Bronze Age type of skull may have 
survived to medieval times.” 
‘The extended poston as oppose to the frequently contracted 
Bastion of Bronze Age burials is notable, although extended 
onze Age burials are well known. ‘The burial was in close 
proximity to Roman cremations, and the ground within the 
camp is distinctly higher than outside at this spot as if from 
some ruined stracture beneath. ‘There was no trace of a mound 
above the burial, “The skeleton vas returned to Messrs, Forder 
In the thirteenth century, one Johannes de Maydeneburi, of 
the order ‘of Augustinian canons, lived at Maiden Bower for 


many years, Towards the end of his career, John was removed. 


to Bradeburne in Derbyshire, where he became suspected and 
dismissed from his living. Is it possible that after this degrada- 
tion John returned to Maiden Bower, and if s0, did the un- 
welcome return end in his violent death and burial with his 
feet to the west, as one unworthy of a Christian burial (see 
note at end)? 
Daring the month of January 1918, Mr. Dan Cook, farmer and 

‘ownier of the land on which Maiden Bower is situated, made an 

imental excavation near the south and chief entrance (fig. 2). 
Mr. Cook selected the point of excavation within the princi 
entrance because he and his vorkmen often fancied that t 
heard a hollow sound when laden carts were led backwards ani 
forwards through this entrance. I have heard field workmen 
say that the sound is heard immediately the cart, going out- 
‘ard seches the onside of th valu, 

1¢ digging commenced at E and proceeded to F on the 
plan (fig:'8) where the material proved fo be eomaiouted challe 


; 
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‘that had been ploughed over for hundreds of years and exposed 
to air, frost, and rain, 

‘The old prehistoric surface of the entrance of the camp was 
met with at $ ft, and at 7ft. the solid undisturbed chalk was 
reached. 

Nothing special at first came to light ; the excavated material 












AS 


Fig: 5, MAIDEN BOWER: PLAN OF RXOAVATIONS AT SE, OF OHIEP 
BNTRANCE. 


consisted of broken-up chalk, a few fiints and simple flint flakes, 
fa broken whetstone of milistonegrit, and a few old broken 
bones and fragments of Roman pottery. On reaching G an old 
passage filled with comminuted chalk was seen on the south, but 
this although excavated in Roman times was left unexplored, On 
reaching the foot of the vallum on the west side of the entrance 
an old shallow pit, H, 8 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. 9 in. deep, 
was reached ; it was 9 ft. 6 in. deep from the present surface. It 
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‘was cut for 1 ft. 9 in, into the solid chalk. ‘This seemed remi- 
niseent of a Roman latrine, From this there was a only 
Ti din, wide, J, which was ent in o northerly direction to- 
wards the interior of the camp; when this was explored for 
18 in., a second circular depression 5 ft, in diameter and 2 ft. 
8 in. deep vas reach, K, and after opening up the passage I. 
7 fe long, a third circular cutting, M, of about the same din- 
meter and depth as the first, Hl. From this there was a third 

N, 1 ft. 6in, long which opened into a large oblong- 
rounded excavation, O, 14 f, long, 7 ft. wide, and from 10 ft. to 
11 fe deep, All the circular excavations with their connecting 











Fig, 6: samen nowsn:: srotios ov AxcAVATION AT Re OP CHIR? 
RTRANOH, 


fame could be traced upwards to the ancient surface line of 


e camp. 
Nothing special was found fn the fet three pits and 

or in the earth above. A few very small fragments of Roman 

pottery came to hand, one a thin piece of a pot, pale brick-red 

In colour, marked with somewhat: peculiar zigeag scratches, a 

few flints, a few small. broken human end non-human bones, 

ss small number of bulbed int files 

~The large oblong pit was complete in itself, and yielded 

feseiily all the rots of the exeavation. IP may Salty 
been of a different. and earlier date than the 5 cir 


‘alin excavations: connected by passages. ‘The 
part pro- 


Auced small pieces-of bronze, and numbers of 

bones and broken skulls and jaws.” Mixed with these. were 
broken bones and homn-cores of the Caltie shorthorn 0 horse, 
hep gent a Be some carbonized probably in the process 
of cooking. - % 
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‘The section through this excavation (fig. 6) shows the present 
and ancient, 'lines of surface and the solid basal line of undis 
turbed chalk, as well as the four pits and passages. A slight 
old excavation in the ancient surface will be noticed cut through 
at P and a small cist at Q. 

‘At a depth of 8 ft. Sin. and in the centre of the large ex- 
cavation, a short distance north of the centre of the entry to 





Ground line 









Section on C.D 
Showing interior of ist 


‘Section atc.D.onPian. Fl 





cap-stone removed 
Ins 432 
Wig. 7. atom powan : PuAN AND SECTIONS OF SWAALE Is 


the a large horizontally placed. piece of hard sandstone 
‘vas teached. Its diameter’ was about 1 £8. Gin. or 1.f Tin; it 
swash in shapeanduntrimmed. Whilst still in sit it was 
seen to be surrounded by a great number of lange pebbles of 
int and quartate, all carefelly placed round the sandstone 
lock, Into one external irregularity of this cover-stone was 
Placed, a quartzite pebble as « ilng and into another an ob- 
fong piece of ironstone ; the whole obviously formed a carefully 
constructed piece of human work (fg. 7). On the removal of 
the sandstone it was seen to be sup on four blocks of 
chalk, and in the open space beneath the cover-stone were three 
broken human bones, two being the upper and lower portions 
of different femora and one the upper part of a tibia, A plan, 
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side view, and section through this structure with all the objects 
in situ is shown in fig. 7. The very cold, wet, and windy 
weather soon reduced the four chalk blocks to powder. ‘The 
cover-stone and piece of ironstone have been preserved by Mr, 
Dan Cook. 

‘The structure closely resembled a miniature dolmen, enclosing, 
in place of a body, three pieces of human bones. Beneath were 
many human bones, some burnt black in places (fig. 7), but 

mute distinct in appearance from ordinary cremation, of which 
there was no trace. Cases of partial burning are mentioned by 
Canon Greenwell in British Barrows, Bp. 29, 80. 

‘The three human bones were possibly meant as substitutes 
for a human body or bods, | Amoogst the objects beneath the 
cist were a piece of stag antler, broken bones and teeth of the 
GAG thartiors, & 8 boner and tooth af litem lg, om 
sheop, and a few bones of birds, one bone apparently of goose, 
broken human bones, pieces of human skulls, and numerous 
human teeth, No trace of dog was seen. Amongst the stones 
were a piece of broken whetstone of mili-stone grit, two pieces 
of ques of Andernach lava, a small brown quartzite muller, 
® Mock of iron pyrites, and one of basalt, « few pieoes of red 
and buff tiles, thin and thick, one with finger marks. Some 
largish iron nails were also sorted out and a few small pieces of 
burnt wood were observed. 

‘The skull-remains, very soft and broken into pieces, chiefly 
represented. youthful pemons and those of ‘middle. age mixed 
with a few others of older individuals. All teeth were white 
‘and quite free from disease, in contrast with Roman teath 
which, in this district, are often badly affected by caries, ‘The 
amber of peron rburied jdging by the upper halves of the 
femora, was over fifty. All were reinterments, as the broken 
skulls were always without their jaws, and the broken arms and 
legs were indiscriminately mixed r. None of the bones 
was rugose or root-eaten, which would seem to indicate a former 


deep burial. 
“Where the original intermenta were situated and wy sack 
a large number of skeletons should have been dug up and care- 
lesely reburied in a deep excavation: elsewhere, itis impossible 
to say. One curious fact came to light: the stone chamber 
with the three bones was precisely in the middle of the entrance 
at w short distance from the inner bank of the vallum, and 
would ‘seem to have been a memorial of the large number of 
hhutsa bones beneath. ‘The date must: also remain i 
for if the camp was’ in use when the reinterments took 
one would hardly expect a large grave to. be dug close to and 
almost within the main entrance. “The top of thei wan # fe 
only below the original line of the ancient surface. If the te- 
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interments were made in later or medieval times one would 
not expect to find a model of an ancient cist over the grave. 





Fig. 8. aaipex power : onynor ADE FROM BASAL PART OP RED DEKE 
ANTLER : FOUND INSIDE MAIN ENTRANCE (8). 


Amongst the bones near the dolmen was found an object of 
doubtful age and use (fig. 8). It is made from the basal portion 
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of an antler of red deer, It is hollow and pierced on one side 
in a longitudinal direction with eight holes, the rude cutting 
and piercing work being very clear. 





Nore on te Naw or Maren Bowen, 


‘The place-name Maiden Bower oceurs five times in. the 
Annales Monastici, vol. ii, Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, in 
connexion with an ecclesiastic named Johannes de Maydeneburi, 
‘The entries are of value as they give thirteenth-century 
spellings. 

1252, p.185, John de Maydeneburi and othors received into the 
‘Augustinian order. 

1200, p. 908"Arrtra wre pido the yrstore John do Maydanbare 
‘and another. 

1200,  p. 968, John de Maydenebure, eanon, presented to Bradoburne 
church (a parish and township in North Derbysbi 

1201, p. B71. Only’ two and a half sacks of good wool at Brndebamne, 
Foported by John do Maydenobur) who looked after the sheep, 
Wwiich was & grent los to our merchants, 

1294, p. B91. J(ohn) do Maydebure ; preaentation to Bradeburne church 
revoked. 











‘The Pnustounr referred to the extremely careful work of 
Mr, Worthington Smith, and recalled his own early explora- 
tions of the area in search of lints, The remains found seemed 
to'cover a good deal of history, and in view of the Andarnach 
Java figment be could not belive She mal it above the 
Bone-pit was of a ver crossing 
ea roads at Dunstable hed no. obvious, connexion with 

iden, Bowery anderen the Icke way weaned inlpendent 
of it, In later Brith times it was probably not an important 
centre, though no doubt inhabited. 








Sm Hexcores Reap said it was usual, in dealing with pre- 
historic camps, to take refuge in platitudes, as little was known 
of their date and use in spite of a large literature on the subject, 
‘Apart from the lava fragment, one might expect an interment 
int the principal entrance to. be later than the construction of. 
‘the camp. At High Down, Sussex, a bronze deposit was found 

Gen. Pitt-Rivers near the edge of the camp, cutting into 

allan ond therefore Inter than the construction of the 
camp. was a growing tendency to such camps to 
‘the earliest Bronze Eres Goan to the peeoeteg peed ‘The 
present discovery of an old type of interment over what was 
evidently a Roman. bone-pit was an interesting problem, and 
‘Sup atx sould: dearly mst. be pre Roman, 10 east cove 
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partial cremation or toasting of the corpse was considered suffi 
cient, the long bones being carefully collected and interred with 
due ceremony; but a review of the successive burial rites in 
Britain gave no clue to the date of the small cairn and dolmen 
‘at Maiden Bower. 


Mr, Low ‘Twouson thought the perforated bone objeck was 
used for weaving or producing some such articles as’ halters. 
He had seen a similar instrament of iron or bone used in making 
headstalls; and thought if the strands were passed through the 
holes ropes could be plaited by its means, 


Mr. Dats: compared the bone implement to the weights used 
for keeping the warp threads taut on a loom, and suggested 
that the threads were passed singly through the holes and 
united below. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 





‘Tuunspay, 18th Marcu, 1915, 


° 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D. Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be retuned to the donors: 

Prom B, A. Webb, Haq, F.8,A.:—A short history of tho united passes 
fof St, Anne cud St. Agnes, Aldersgate, and of St John. Zachery, 
Yondon. By William MeMarray. “Gro.” London, 1014. 

Prom the Author :—An early Georgian tbl in the chuteh of St, Nichols, 
Lite Horwood, Bucks, By "H. Cliford Smith, S.A. Bra. 
Ayledbry, 1014, 


From the Author :—Busones, 
"Betts, vo. London, 1918, 


From the Author :—Two Woreestershire murders. By J. W. Willis 
Band, FSA. 8¥6, ‘np. nal. 


WL Honea, Rog. “M.A, PhD, ESA> send the 
following paper on Italian Wafering-Irons of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, 

In the Proceedings of this Society for the year 1913-14 
(vol. xvi, 144) I described and illustrated a series of wafer- 
ing-irons of Germanic origin, dating from the sixteenth century. « 

VO. XXVIt a 








study and a suggestion. “By Arthur 
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‘The: present paper is concerned with Italian waferin 
the samme century and of earlier years of the saine period of 
Ttalian art, and is illustrated by photographs of what I believe 
to be e fairly representative series of casts from wafer-plates 
made during that period. 

‘Each pair of these Italian irons consists, like each pair of the 
Germanic irons I have desctibed, of two plates (circular in all 
the pairs here illustrated) pivoted together on one side a little 
beyond their edges, with a long handle projecting from each plate 
beyond the pivot, so arranged that by bringing the two handles 
towards each other pressure may be exerted on batter placed 
between the two plates. ‘Their most interesting feature is, of 
‘course the ornamentation applied to the plates for the parpose 
of giving an embossed surface to the cakes which are to be pro- 
duced, ‘The richness and delicacy assumed by this ornamenta- 
tion during the period of the Renaissance are astonishing’ to 

ons to whom these culinary implements are unfainiliae. Tt 
4s fortunate that omamented wafers were in fashion dating 
the time which, according to present ideas, was marked by the 
better taste of that period, and that the art applied to them 
was worthy of its epoch. ‘It is likewise fortunate that a con- 
siderable number of these irons were made at the time, and that 
the small intrinsic value of their metal has kept them intact, while 
the freate ted for making the cakes has tended to preserve their 
decorated surfaces, 

So far as I know, no systematic effort has hitherto been made 
to form a representative series of Italian wafering-irons; tbat is, 
collection in which the development of the ornamentation may 
be studied from its crude beginnings up to its decadence in 
uuniton with the general decline in artistic taste, ‘There may be 
private collections of irons and of casts from irons, other than the 
‘oie from which most of the material illustrating this paper has 
bean drawn, but I have not learned of them. At a number of 
imuseums, however, there are small series of the irons. ‘The 
Mseum attached to the Pinacoteca at Perugia posesses some 
ten good pairs including some exceptionally fine ones) for makin 

cakes, as well as a couple for making holy wafers, and 
fa series of casts from their own and from other irons. At Milan 
the Museo Artistico, at the Castello, hes some eight com 
‘pairs, and about fifteen plates whose handles and hinges have 
Feng. Some German sonny! ad some of the French 
bs ‘intended, before preparing my material for publicat 
the Wesineas tn sone oF tee princzel Gorman taearsnat Soe ae. 
unfrtpatly pot as ead to this pre” ad lo 
tor svn a he pages n't chk ny noses uot 
hhape to be whl to.carry oubat some future periods 
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museums, have each a few pairs or detached plates. At South 
Kensington there are several pairs, some of them especially 
interesting, and a few detached plates. ‘The British Museum, 
also, has a few. 

‘The cakes made with these irons are thin and crisp, and are 
commonly known as cialde (wafers) or cialdoné (large wafers) ; 
the word cialde is to be found in some of the inscriptions on the 

‘The wafering-irons are commonly called ‘irons for 
cialdoni’ ; the name stiacce is sometimes, though rarely, 
tpplied to thon,’ ‘The following recipe for cakdons au given 
me at Perugia by a very old man, to whom his family always 
confided their making; it represents a traditional formula, and 
perhaps one dating back to the period of these irons. ‘‘I'o make 
cialdoni, mix thoroughly some fine flour (fiore di farina), some 
sugar, and some anise, with a cupfal of water, 80 as to form a 
rather liquid paste. When the irons have a proper heat, grease 
thom with butter, and then put « spoonful of the batter co one 

ite and close the irons.’ ‘The cialdoni are used, I was told, on 
festivals, at marriages, baptisms, and the like, but especially on 
‘the Sunday of Carnival’, that is, the Sunday just preceding 
Lent. In connexion with this Lenten custom we may recall that 
in England, on Mid-Lent Sunday (the Fourth Sunday in Lent), 
also known as ‘Mothering’ or ‘Refreshment’ Sunday, ‘it. wag 
until recent years a very general custom . . . for servants and 
others, particularly females, to visit their mothers with a present 
of wafering-cakes on this day, and this was called “going a 
mothering®. ‘This ancient observance still survives in the .. . 
county of Hants.’? 

T have heard from various sources at Perugia, the capital of 
the province of Umbria, that the art of making cialdoni was, up 
to perhaps the beginning ofthe sixteenth century or eva nts 
essentially Umbrian, and that it spread from Umbria toTuscany: 
and other parts of Italy. Most, if not all, of the Italian irons 
made prior to, say, 1490, which I have been able to study either 
Eaeoy sr ix cots fd thei plates, stot to ba, Ue 
Tam inclined to connect a series of others of slightly later date, 
which seem to have been made for members of sevexal Venetian 
families (ef. infra, p. 164), with an Umbrian origin. I have 
obtained irons of the later types not only in Umbria, but also in 
Tuscany, Emilia, and Lombardy, going northward, and a few at 
Rome, and some of these are marked swith tHe arms of families. 
‘whose seats were elseivhere than in Umbria (cf. infra, deserip= 

2 Compare with the words cialde, olabioni, and stiacce, the words 
feliasare (or etizcar), “to squeeze’, snd‘ schiacita (ox ictal), 

"'W Money, in Proceedings, xv, 22 

2 
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tions of figures). From this I am led to conclude that, in the 
sixteenth century, either the taste for cialdoni had spread from 
Umbria to other parts of Italy, or that cakes of other kinds, 
such as, for example, those made at the present. time in Switzer 
land, were made in'those other parts, ‘The intermarriage of 
noble Italian families, no doubt, brought to Umbria the bearers 
‘of some of the arms referred to, but, on the other hand, such 
intermarriages probably spread the taste for the cialdoni. My 
record of cities or towns where I have obtained my specimens 
seems to support a belief in the spread of that taste during the 
sixteenth century, but’that record should be used merely as 
corroborative, not as demonstrative, evidence, because the wid 
spread activities of the present-day dealer in ‘antiguities and 
collecting-agents tend to impair its value. The dis 
between the two classes of evidence I have mentioned is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that, while a number of the irons 
T bave studied show the aras of Venetian families, I have seen 
‘ery fe wafering-ros for sle inthe antiquity-ahops of Venice. 

During the sixteenth century great numbers of wafering-irons 
must have been in use, especially in Umbria and, 1 think, in 
‘Tuscany. Most of those which have survived from that period 
have béen ornamented, sometimes almost entirely, by means of 
punches (or ‘stamps as T prefer to call the finer anche, and 
the reappearance of the impressions from certain of these, due to 
the tools’ lasting qualities, on plates made, sometimes, years 
apart, together with the general arrangements of the designs, 
seem to show that not only were practically all the sixteenth- 
cenkiry stamped irons made at or iiear Perugia in Umbria, no 
mpatter where the families using them were located, but also that 
their manufacture was almost entirely in the hands of one family 
of artists (cf. infra, pp. 172, 178). + 

"The Germanic wafering-irous of the sixteenth century, such 
as have previously described, were, I think, derived from the 
Ttalian irons of an earlier date, My Italian specimens have, 
with the exception of few from Rome, come from cities lyin 
‘along a great highway into Switzerland, or from a short bran 
from that highway which, if continued, leads to Verona and 
‘thence by another great highway to Tyrol, Germany, and 
Austria, ‘Travellers returning along these highways to their 
homesin the Germanic countries would bring withthem a recollec- 
tion of the beautiful wafers they had had on their way, and they 
might evga casny back with them packets of the wafés, just a3 
the travellers of to-day, passing through such noted cake-making 
centres as Basle, Ling; and Nuremberg, take with them sat 
of the specialities of those cities. ‘Thus a taste for beaut 
‘wafers (whether made from the same batter as the Italian cialdon 
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ornotis immaterial) would be brought to the Germanic countries, 
while since Umbria, where the stamped irons seem to have been 
made, was far from those countries, the somewhat cumbersome 
implements for making such wafers would naturally be made in 
the countries themselves, and would therefore partake of local 
characteristics as to ornamentation. It is worth noting that 
the process for impressing the plates by means of sempe may 
have been newly discovered by some sixteenth-century Germat 
workman, because in the second half of that century German 
Plater were being omamented by means of stamps, although the 
ftalian influence which seems to show in the plates of one of my 
Germanic pairs of irons? suggests that possibly the original 
Germanic (and, I think, German) maker of finely-stamped irons 
earned his trade in Ttaly. 

Such a large number of Italian wafering-irons dating from the 
second half of the fifteenth century and nearly the whole of the 
sixteenth century exists, that we are constrained to seek a reason 
why few from before that period seem to have survived. Holy 
waters, for use in the Mass, were made at a much earlier period 
with irons of practically the same kind as those used for the 
cialdoni, while other irons, for making large circular cakes, were 
produced in Early Gothic times. ‘There is a magnificent pair of 
such irons, ornamented with sacred subjects and inscriptions, in 
the Cluny Museum, and there are portions of the plates of 
another pair, boldly engraved with subjects in outline, at the 
Episcopal Museum at Vich, in Catalonia, Why, with wafers, or, 
at least, thin cakes made with moulds, so widely known,? did the 
cialdoni, seemingly, not become popular articles of diet until the 
Italian Renaissance? Was it, perhaps, due to some modifica- 
tion ofthe food-supply, orto th invention of some particularly 
tasty cake? Or shoul we look to political conditions making 
for a more settled state, or to the general extension of luxury 
during the Renaissance, together with the introduction of the 
Deautiful stamped irons at a time when the feeling for beauty 
‘was in the very air, for the popularization of the cialdont a 
the class whose material relics tend to be preserved ?. Or 
we consider that crudely made irons had long been employed, and 
that the introduction of the beautiful irons of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries caused these to be broken up or re-cut ? 

‘These questions are, I think, worthy of a faller investigation 
than my present material has enabled me to give them, not 
merely for their economic interest, but because it seems not 
unlikely that the development of the Umbrian taste for orna- 





3 Precedings xxi 150, 8g. 18. 
* Ch, also, foot-note p. 178, infra. 
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mented. cialdoni indirectly affected the technique and style of 
some of the greatest goldsmiths of the sixteenth century. ‘The 
‘ue of punches, of wore or less elaborate derigns, for ekamping 
heads, human or animal figures, letters, and the like, seems to 
have been introduced during the latter half of the’ fifteenth 
century. Benvenuto Cellini, working during the sixteenth cen- 
fury, spooks (a his Troatiso on Goldenditing) of taing. small 
steel punches having the forms of heads, hands, and fect of 
figures, and alphabetinl character for the making of seal 
(chap. xiii) and of dies for coins (chap xiv) and for medals 
(Chap. x0) He refers to the gre advantage confered on hin: 
self and his contemporaries, as compared with the makers of 
similar objects in ancient times, by the employment of such 
punches, and from the tone of his remarks one may gather that 
‘such punches had not long been in use, He speaks also (chap. xiii) 
of Lautizio},  seal-cutter from Perugia, who worked at Rome 
dating Cellini’s youth, and with whom (about. 1526) Cellini had 
much to do. Now, we find that in 1516 Lautizio was working 
in the Mint at Perugia, with ‘Cesarino, son, as it seems, of 
Francesco di Valeriano Roseetto ...”, for someone was instruc 
not to remove them.? During the tenure in office of Francesco 
Gi Valeriano, long mintmaster at Perugia (cf. infra, p. 168), the 
rough punches used at first in ornamenting Umbrian wafering- 
irons were greatly improved, thanks, I imagine, largely to his 
‘efforts ; certainly in 1495 (and probably, I think, at a consider- 
ably eatlier date) he was using very beautiful and delicate punches 
for impressing the irons he cut. "I conclude, therefore, that the 
Smprovements made in the punches used for Umbrian wafer- 
ates enabled punches of a sufficiently fine quality to suit 
Eellints taste Lo be produced. ‘These punchin, which’ seem 
to have had a considerable influence on the technical qualities 
‘of much of Cellini’s work and on that of his contemporary 
medallists, were introduced to his notice by Lautizio, who had 
Jearned how to make them either from Francesco di Valeriano or 
from Cesarino. 
‘The irons still in being were, I think, used chiefly by the 
"wealthier classes, because many of them bear the arms or other 
marks of the families for whom they were made, while most of 
the others have a vacant space in which it was intended that 
such marks of ownership should be put. A pair of irons specially 
a ‘as soine were, and cut by an artist must have been 














costly, while even the finer stamped irons of the kind made, 


3 Lantizio is aleo mentioned in Cellini's Memoirs, chap. ¥. fA 
po ® Vet, Dela Zc «aie Monte Prag, eras, 1810, 
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seemingly, as regular articles of commerce probably cost sums 
not inconsiderable in their period. So many of the inscriptions 
(cf,, for examples, descriptions of nos. 2a, 25 3, 28 6, and of 
nos. G and L pp. 198, 199 infra) refer to the lending of the irons 
‘that. we must conclude that not every kitchen had its own pair, 
and:that borrowing from a neighbour's was a frequent resource. 
Still, tradesmen had their pairs of irons, sometimes ornamented 
with the symbols of their trades or crafts in the place of the 
arms of the higher classes. Nos. 2a and 20 show a pair of 
‘easts, from irons at the Victoria and Albert Museum, bearing 
‘a hammer and an anvil and the name of the man for whom they 
were made, one Paul, who, being a man of the working classes, 
uses no sumame. I have seen another fine Umbrian pair of 
irons of this type, bearing the Christian names of two butchers, 
the outlines of three domestic animals (two on one plate, one on 
‘the other), and the inscription QVAESTA E LARTE NOSTRA 
BELL. iis is our fine vocation.’ The inscriptions and designs 
on this par suggest that it may posibly have been utilized te 
make cakes to serve a purpose somewhat like that of the printed 
advertising leaflets of the present day. At South Kensi 
‘hare is abother par of frose (oon. Lo-and 1) of the ame daay, 
showing on one plate what seems to be an anvil, or, pethaps, 8 
Dutcher’ block, and on the other an ox. Another fite specimen 
of the kind is shown in no. 5 8, where three leather-worker's 
(?shoemaker’s) tools occupy the centre. ‘These tools have been 
impressed by means of punches, or have been cut as if in a seal, 
instead of having been merely outlined as in the cases of the other 
specimens referred to. 

Guilds, it seems, sometimes owned irons; I regret, however, 
that T ar auehle to show exatoples of any irons which a9 far at 
I know, were made for or belonged to guilds. An Umbrian 
‘artist, who has at various times bought and sold many pairs of 
irons, has told me that he at one time possessed a pair made for 
‘a guild of the Cambio (the money-chanigers, or bankers). 

religious communities must have had their own pairs of 
irons. ‘The pair shown in nos. 28 a and 28 was in the possession 





. ofthe nuns of Monte Luce, near Perugia, at the time the.casts 


were taken. Another pair, seemingly made for the same convent 
in JO47, i deveibed in connexion with not, 28 (o and 2), 

‘Phe finer izons were cut by artists, some of whom were of 
suficient, standing to. be permitted to sign their works in: 
Drominest: positions, A fike pair of irons Got which there ore 
casts in the Museum at Perugia) has in the outer border of one 
plate the name of the man for whom they were made, one Oddo 
*Orfo” (Goldsmith), and on the other the statement that they 
had been made by Mf. [Maestvo] Pietro and had been engraved 
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by Rossiecto Zechieri* (Zechieri or Zecchieri: 
of ‘minter’; the word is now obsolete). A magnificent pair of 
rons, cut for one of the Viscontis, whose name and arms it bears, 
is signed on the handle ROSSIECTVS AVRIFEX ME FECIT 
IN PEROSIA A:D: MCCCCLXXXXV.? Another pair of irons 
signed by this artist is referred to below (p. 198, no. l'). I have 
reasons for believing that the irous represented by the plates of 
nos. 11, 12 (a and 0), and 18 (a and d), although, s0 far as I know, 
not signed, are also from his hand or that of one of his sons, 

‘This Rossiectus, was Francesco di Valerinno, called Il Ro- 
seetto, a goldsmith of Foligno, near Perugia, who administered 
the Mint at Perugia for a considerable time,” In 1486 he asked 
the magistrates to give him a house to live in, pointing out that 
he had then been engaged for twelve years in carrying on mint- 
ing at Perugia,’ from which we lear that he hed been at 
Peragia at feast since 1474, “In 1404 he cut a seal for the 
magistrates.’ If we examine the series of casts shown on 
nos, 1, 2 and 8, we find a gradual improvement, seemingly 
beginning a little before 1475, in the quality of ‘the stamps 
enployed, As this point of improvement coincides in dato with 
that of Francesco di Valeriano's employment at the Mint, I am 
inclined to think that the improvement may have been Inrgely, 
if not entirely, due to him and to his application to what were 
probably previously mere rude Baskwiths’ punches of 1 ack 
originally suitable only for his minted pieces. ‘That is, I think 
itt to be not unlikely that he, seeing punches used for impressing 
‘wafer-plates, conceived the idea of preparing finer punches, some 
for water-plates, some for seals (such as we know that he cut in 
1494), some for dies to be used in minting operations, because 

introduction of dies made with punches scems to date from 

{just about this time. 

Cesarino and, probably, 
‘ons seem to have cut a number of fine wafering-irons,* but 
whether any of the signed irons-are by them, or not, I do not 
know. In 1516 Cesarino was at work in the Mint at Perugia ; 
Aor this No. G._ Photographs of 
the pale of ‘Darte Unbra alla Moetra 
@ Porvgia, Bergamo, 1802, 5 
Pose cecceron soe 

er With historical references to i, is given in 

‘Stortgn dation, Perugia, pp. 73, 7h. hi 

* Veimiglioli, op. -, p. 08. From p. 07 we learn that in 1492 the 
‘magistrates bad given a fresh order, for te conduct of their mint for t¥0 
Yeats, 10 ‘Tl Roseetto" 

+ Tid, p89. 

1% Saati pot , 08; one ofthe rons there mentioned it Federico. 

* The following seems worth quoting he regard 
utingof th finer wafer plates ch golden work, high We appests 
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in 1517 he was still there; and in 1520 he received a fresh 
engagement for three years.' I have seen a plate, dated 1512 
(dE Sia, p- 198, no, Bt), which strongly shovs the influence of 
Francesco, although it was probably, ¥ think, ent by one of his 
sons. ‘The three pairs of exceptionally beautiful irons, dating 
from 1681 to 1601 (Inclusive)” shown’on fig. 7, soum’also to 
be from a hand carrying on the tradition of Francesco's work, 
and, in certain respects, improving on it. What connexion, it 
any, there was between the work of the Roseetto family and 
that of the family which produced so many of the sixteenth- 
century stamped wafer-plates, E have not ascertained, 

‘The handles of Italian wafering-frons are most. frequently 
simple rods of more or less circular section, having in many 
ceases a link attached to the end of one handle and slipping over 
the end of the other, or over a hook near the end, for the purpose 
of keeping the irons closed when they were not in use, Bronze 
knobs, of simple forms, were placed on the ends of the handles 
of some irons; more rarely, a second pair of knobs broke the 
monotony of the long stretch of the handles. I have seen a pair 
of irons (dating, Lthink, from the end of the fifteenth contury) 
hoe handles had each an ion evelling about half-way along 
their length ; each of these swellings had the form of a pair 
stepped pyramids, et bute to ase 

he plates of Halian Renaissance irons are generally ciralas, 
T have seen casts from a very few plates (of the late fifteenth 
century think) which were oblong, but thelr ornamentation 
‘was conventional and had no special interest, ‘Che plates are 
generally between Gin, and 7in, in diameter, ‘The earlier of the 
plates I have examined ranged from the unusually small diameter 





« of in, to the equally unumully lage one of 74 in. After the 


carlier years of the sixteenth century plates of less than 6 in, or 
more than 7 in, seem to be, to all intents and purposes, ugh 





‘The outer surfaces of the plates, which are exposed to 
‘usage and to the source of heat, are without decoration, 

fare occasionally to be found which have been fastened to their 
bandles by rivets passing through a strap over a part of the 
(nib surface of the plates, This method of attachment is some- 
‘times resorted to, I have been told, in spite of the injury to the 
design, when the original leverage of the handles fails to suilice, 
‘have been in origin, and, for a time at leat, to have remained, it soams 





"hardly to acoord with the matter of my other quotations: ‘L’habile 


orfevre 





el Roseetto, bien que pérousin, no fait plus & Pérouse 
ion. et Agi international sur Te modéle forentin .. il 
dexcellents orfevres pérousins ; Roscetto, Paolo. Vanni, 
ui. Mais il ne semble pas qu’on puisse reconnaitre une orfevrerie. 
‘vraiment pérousine.’ René Schneider, in Pévouse. 

* Vermiglioli, op. cit, pp. 67, 64, 98. 
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as well as when a plate has accidentally become separated from 
its handle. 

‘The ornamentation of the plates was secured by incising, 
chasing, punching with tools bearing more or less elaborate 
designs, or by some combination of those methods. ‘The earliest 
dated pairs of Umbrian irons of which I have heard are those 
dated 1460 and (?)1459 (cf. infra pp. 197, 198, nos. A and F), but 
I.do not know, unfortunately, whether their plates do or do not 
bear punched impressions. ‘In some of the early irons, stich as 
those of nos. 1 (a and 8), 2 (a and 2), 8 (a and ), 7 (a and b), 
and 8 (a and 8), much of the ormamentation has been incised, 
Bat certainly about 1475, and possibly somewhat earlier, a few 
rough punches (or, as I prefer to call them, stamps) were being 
tal in conjunction with the engraving.* "Towars the end of 
the fifteenth century the stamps became highly perfocted, and aa 
delicate in design and execution as those used for leather book- 
bindings. As a consequence, families of moderate wealth were 
enabled, without undue expense, to have irons worthy of their 
other surroundings. 

Irons whose plaies were decorated entirely by incision were 
used during the same period as those decorated by stamping. 
‘The two Umbrian pairs of irons shown in nos. 29 (a and b) and 
80 (a and 5) in spite of their coarse workmanship and crude 
designs, date, I think, from the early sixteenth century, ‘The 
crudely Jecorated pair represented by the eartof no. 5B; probs 
ably of the latter part of the same century, has been ornamented 
almost entirely by incision, but also by & small circular punch 
handy worthy of elassifcation with the stamps commonly used 
st.the period to which I baie it belongs 

During almost the whole of the period in which the delicate 
stoops were used, the main portion af the decoration— sometimes 
practically all of it—was produced by means of a series of small 
‘impressions disposed in regular, and usually partly re-duplicated, 
‘combinations. For. persons who’ could afford the the plates 














2 The wafor-plates seem to have been ornamented when cold. 
The eglormant of Sulde for to aroinntal hapieg of oat eon 
‘was sldlfully practised in France about... 1200, but for the production, 
f reliof on ars, bands, ete., rather than Tor the decorstion of compare: 

ange end ‘fat surfaces, and the process used at that time has, 

think, litle o: nothing in common with the processes used for the orna 

‘mentation of wafer-plates of about the same period, ‘The of 
‘was introduced at « date considerably. 

» that of any staniped wafer-plate I am acquainted with, 1 think that 
posibly the ‘echnical df Sn the way of aplying 
jelicate stamped decoration to fat iron plates prevented the prodcction of 
such decorated plates until a considerable demand for them made the over- 
‘coming of these dificulties an end worth striving for, 
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vere, in addition, engraved or chased with more or less elaborate 
designs, sometimes merely decorative, sometimes based on or 
representing the family’s arms or device. ‘The manufacture of 
‘a pair of wafering-irons then became not a matter for the black- 
smith who possessed a few coarse punches or had the skill to follow 
roughly with a sharpened tool the lines of a design upon a smooth 
plate; it became work for the goldsmith, the seal-cutter, or the 
maker of dies for coins and medals, ‘Those who have been able 
to examine a well-preserved pair of irons, made for some wealthy 
family during this period, mist have been struck with the technical 
perfection of the workmanship. So sharp and neat are the lines, 
s0 smooth the surfaces of the hollows, so exact the lettering, that 
one feels that such implements might almost have been designed 
for the making of permanent records rather than for the produe- 
ton of fregile delicacies destined for a moment's passing admir- 
tion, ‘The preparation of the stamps to be used for such irons 
wwas'always a matter for @ skilled engraver, while the arran; 
mnent of tus impressions in such a mauner 48 to produce, within 
the space available, « harmonious and artistic result required 
4 well-trained mind and eye, whether those of the engraver 
‘himself or of one of his assistants. 

‘That a great craftsman did not consider the work unworthy 
‘of his best efforts and his signature we have already seen. And 
the performances (such as those shown on fig. 7) of that later 
artist, whom I suspect to have been a member of Francesco di 
YValeriano’s family, who worked between (at least) 1581 and 1551, 
show also the hand of a great master. 

‘The styles of the stamped irons followed, in a general way, 
the secondary variations of style during the Renaissance, and 
upon dated irons we find that the styles of the central shields 
and of the stampings accord quite consistently with what we 
should expect to find, taking as criteria other art-productions of 
the time. An examination, such as I have been able to:meke, of 
4 considerable number of sixteenth-contury wafer-plates shows 
that many stamps vee employed during any selected short period 
‘and that the durability of these stamps has caused, in’a certain 
‘ype of plates, avery Tefinite eoutiaulty in the onasioentetdos. 

fo lisd foe ccample, « 








man’s head of a certain form used for 
two pairs of plates made, as shown by other elements of thie 
‘ornamentation, several years apart, but, on the other hand, 
we do not find the same stamp used for plates made, say, 
fifty years apart, although we may find a modified copy of the 
earlier stamp used at the later date. This continuity of 
design is ascribable partly to the fact that a selection from the 
stamps on hand, and the disposition of those stamps, was seldom 
‘or never the same for and in any two pairs of plates, so that 
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some stamps wore out in less time than others. Partly it was 
due to the natural tendency of an artist to make a close copy 
of the stamp for some head, or putto, or cornucopia, for example, 
which he had found to be particularly successful or popular, 
‘hen the original samp bad become worn aut, 

Now, this very continuity proves thet during the sixteenth 
century the manufacture of a large proportion of the stamped 
wafering-irons in use was (if we remember the conditions of 
Inbour and the jealous guarding of trade secrets at that: time) 
in all probability in the hands of one family. I regret. to say 
that Iam unable to give the name or any of the history of this 
family, although, for the following reasons, I believe’ that its 
workshop was at or near Perugia: (1) ‘Tradition says (and 
seems in this to be supported by evidence) that the cialdoni were 
an Umbrian speciality, and consumed much more in Umbria than 
in the other parts of Italy. Therefore it seems probable that the 
principal seat of manufacture of wafering-irons (generally some- 
what heavy objects) was situated there. (2) ‘There were, until a 
few years ago, considerable numbers of irons in Umbria which 
hhad been made by members of this family; and (3) many examples 
of their work were made for great Umbrian families, and itseems 
unlikely that such families would send abroad for irons at a time 
when they had exceedingly skilfal Perugian artists ready to pre- 
pare them. 

Te seems to me quite possible that some of the older and simpler 
plates shown in the figures were made by members of the family 
in question, but the earliest examples which, in the present state 
‘of my knowledge, I feel can be safely assigned to them are those 
of nos. 17 (a and 8), 18 (a and 4), 21 (a and 5), 22, and 42 
(aand 8). "Now, the shields of 21 a and 21 5 bear, respectively, 
the arms of the Venetian families of Giustiniani and Querini ; 
a pair of irons (in the British Museum) which links, both by its 
general design and by certain of its impressions, the plate of 18 3 
with that of 21a, bears the arms of the Venetian fa 
Loredano; the shield of 22 bears the arms of the ‘Trivisani of 
‘the Veneto; and the shield of 42a bears the arms of one of the 
-Arigoni of Rome and ‘Treviso (near Venice). Furthermore, we 
find the Lion of St, Mark as a prominent feature of the decora- 
tion of the plates of 17a, 18 a, 18 b, 22, and 42 a, as well as of one 
of the Loredano plates, Since we do not find these Venetian 
indications, so far as I know, on the later examples of the family’s 
work, since the evidence I have cited leads me to. consider this 
later ‘work, at least, as Umbrian, and since the style of their 
earlier irons resembles, I think, that of Florence (about. 1500) 

2 Tho strange salient beast of the arms on 160 maj 
Venetian ok. ay, p. 108) note 2 a 
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rather than that of Venice, we must guess that pethaps some 
Venetian craftsman, settling at Perugia (possibly for work at 
the Mint) retained some of his old connexions. Or perhaps, 
several Venetian families, just at this time, acquired in some 
way a taste for the ciaddoni, and ordered irons from a man whose 
productions, later, became, I believe, well known in many parts 
of Italy. ‘Two minor matters, which may help to throw some 
light on this question, are that the Giustiniani arms on 21a 
are rather poorly engraved, as if they had been inserted by 
some one else than the cutter of the irons on which they occut, 
and that the complete irons whose plates are represented 
fn 17 (@ and ) and 2 are unusually light, posbly with 
a view to facilitating their transport. The modern provenance 
of the specimens figured was in no instance Venice. 

In these pairs of plates, dating from about 1500, or a little 
earlier, we may already perceive types of designs of which some 
persisted until the third and fourth quarters of the sixteenth 
century. ‘Thos, the circles with foliage between, which we find 
in 17, 18.4, 21, and 22, occur on irons so Inte as those of 
figs. 10 and 11, heads, especially, within such circles being 
avery frequent feature of similar designs up to, at least, 1565; 
‘the circles upheld each by a pair of mermaids or mermen, found 
‘on the Loredano irons, may be traced through forms such ‘as 
those of 20a, 82a, and 84, to that of 41a; while the radially- 
set put, cupid and vases of 18.) may be seen on plates so late 
ts those of 49 and 51 (probably about 1610-8) and, in 
modified form, in that of 520. Not only is the variation of the 
design progressively continuous in this series of plates, but we 
may connect, by a step-by-step comparison of the stamped im- ° 
pressions (ef. description of figures, infra), the plates of 17 a and 
17} with those of 49. andl, and 50. We may then, ‘think, 
safely ascribe to the members of the family in question, working 
from about 1500 to about 1580, at least the following of the 

shown in the figures: 

Yi (a and 8), 18 (a and b), 20 (a and b), 21 (a and 5), 22, 28, 
81.(a and 5), 82 (a and 5), 88, 94, 85 (a and 5), 86, 37, 38 
(a and 3), 89, 40, 41 (a and 2), 42 (a and b), 43 (a and b), 
44 (a-and 8), 45, 46 (a and 8), 47, 48, 49 (a and 6), 50, 51. [To 
these we may certainly add, I'believe, 52 (a and 5), by the 
intermediation of the impressions of a pair (not shown) con- 
necting those of 50 with those of 52 b.] 

It is instructive to note the progressive degeneration of the 
later work of the family—the simplification of the stamps 
employed, the obvious striving after effect without the applica 
tion of either the skill or the labour required to mask such 
striving, the elaboration of the central shield—culminating 
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in such efforts as the plates of 50 and 52a. ‘The interesting 
deduction to be drawn from this is that the manufacture of 
the stamped irons ceased at some time about the early part of 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, and that the Renais- 
sance forms of such irons did not peisist, as we might have 
expected the durability of the stamps usel in their production 
would have eaused them to persist, beyond their proper period, 
Daring the sixteenth century workers other than those of the 
family referred to made irons with stamped plates. ‘The three 
pairs shown on fig. 7 are examples of the work of one such 
artist: the pairs of nos, 27 (a and 3), 28 (a and 6), and 54, are 
examples of the work of others; and examples, posibly by ot 
artists, are mentioned in connexion with the detailed descr 








tions of the figures. This being the case, to what shall we 
ascribe the ascendency gained by one family, such that we must 
conclude either that’ it made inost of the stamped irons, over 
along 





od, or that the works of its contemporaries have not 
n quantity? I think that possibly an answer to this 
q to be found in the technical excellence of the stam 
Which that family used, because the number of plates on which 
certain impressions are to be found is an indication that. the 
stamps whereby these impressions were produced must have had 
considerable durability. Since the finer stamps requiced much 
work for their production, an artist whose stamps were durable 
must have had a great advantage over one whose stamps wore out 
quickly. And since a hard cutting-face backed by a tough body 
‘conduces to durability, we may guess that, possibly the family in 
question practised » proses, probably either of tempering or of 
ace hardening, which enabled its members to make exceptionally 
durable stamps. [We should note, however, that the artist who 
cut the irons of fig. 7 must either have had very durable 
stamps, or must have cut very few irons, for we find impressions 
of some of the same stamps on the plate of 243 as on that of 
254; and (seemingly) on those of 25 (a and 8) as on those of 26 
(q@ and 5).] Even $0 accomplished a metal-worker as Cellini 
found, that the alphabetical stamps that he prepared for his 
seal-making soon became useless, so that, as he says in his 
‘Treatise (ch. xiii), he was able to exercise his ingenuity often in 
designing new series of them. Modem processes, used in the 
making of dies for coins, would have permitted of the manufacture 
‘of any number of copies of a stamp, but it is unlikely, I think, that 
‘those. processes were known to the sixteenth-century. workers, 
because wwe may often find the impression of a close copy, not of 
‘an exact replica, of some favourite stamp which has, seemingly, 
become unit for further application. 

‘When the pure Renaissance style was succeeded by theBaroque, 
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the style of ornamentation of the irons changed, the small and 
delicately made impressions of the stamps giving place to large 
and florid designs, drawn, in the Baroque specimens I have seen, 
rather coarsely. Compatatively few Baroque wafering-irons are 
to be found in the antiquity shops of Italy, possibly because the 
dealers find no market for them; but probebly,T think, because 
few of them were made; one sees them seldom even among the 
stocks of the dealers in second-hand odds and ends. Perhaps the 
fashion for cialdoni, at least among the upper classes, passed away 
with the Renaissance; in any case, it is certain that, whether 
Ddecause of a change in the fashion or because of political or 
economic reasons, the Golden Age of the Italian wafering-irons 
closed with the period which gave it birth. 

‘The typical features of the ornamentation of an Italian wafer- 
plate are a central design of comparatively small size and several 
concentric bands of greater or Jess elaboration, one of the bands 
being rather deep radially, and another, beyond it and near the 
edge of the plate, containing conventional markings or an inscrip- 
dion. -Ahsbannnestiele base aaintal realised the formation 
of the ormamentation with the aid of small stamps, the impressions 
rom each of which are repeated, in most cases, several times, Tn 
‘the earlier irons, such as those of nos. 1 (a and 4), 2 (a.and 0), 
‘aud 7a, where the stamps are small, coarse, and subsidiary to 
the incising, the tendency towards a broad band is not always 
marked, and the central design may oceupy comparatively a con- 
siderable proportion of the plate; the eae effect is observable 
in the plates of 8 (a and 0). But in 4 (a and b), 5 (a and 6), 
and 6 (a and b) we see how, as the stamps improved, it became 
easier to ornament a large portion of a plate with re-duplicated 
sinall parts rather than to cover that portion with one intaglio 
design, boldly cut in a style and of a size such’as would comport 
with thove of the stampings on the remainder. We see hoy the 
central design thus naturally became subordinated to the bands 
of omament, and especially to one deep band composed of a 
series of stampings which, as a series, was repeated at intervals 
round the circumference. "In nos. 7 8, 8 }, and 17a we can see 

transitional forms; in 17 3, 18 (a and 4), and most of the figures 
thereafter, we can see,the’ typical ornamentation in its normal 
forms. 

If we recall the Germanic irons of the sixteenth century, such 
as I have described,’ we may observe that most of thein’ have » 
a central design which occupies all of the plate excepting a narrow 
border, and is not symmetrically disposed with respect to radii. 
We have, then, this essential difference between the typical Italian 
wafer-plate and the typical Germanie—in the Italian plate the 

* Proceedings, xxvi, 144. 
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portion within the area enclosed by the outermost band is occupied. 
by a broad band surrounding a small and unsymmetrical central 
design, while in the Germanie plate the portion within that area 
istreated as the field of a single largedesign. ‘The way was thus 
open for the ornamentation of the Germanic irons with repre~ 
sentations of scenes or other subjects, not directly connected 
with the proprietors of ‘the irons, but this oecits compara- 
tively rarely in the case of the Italian irons, excepting in purely 
Aecorative and conventional forms. ‘Che ornamentation of an 
Italian wafer-plate with an equivalent of the oft-recun 
Imperial arms of the Germanic plates seems to be lacking, due, 
probably, to differences in the temperaments of the two classes 
of owners and in the political conditions under which they lived. 
Tn ouly one plate of the tventy-siz pletared in nly previous 
paper is there a true approach to the Italian type; that is, in 
tthe plate of the Swiss irons shown in fig. 11. ‘The small circle 
containing the shields, in the plate of fig. 12, has been inserted 
in the large centre, and is not the true central portion of the 
design. And in fig. 18, in spite of what seems to be a distinct 
Ttalian influence, the narrow concentric bands are subsidiary to 
the central area, and the stampings are arranged as borders to 
that area, instead of radially as in the Italian examples. 

‘The design at the centre of an Italian wafer-plate is most 
frequently a shield, often one bearing the arms, the mark, or 
occasionally the initials of the owner of the irons, or sometimes 
the arms of his wife. On many plates, however, and especially, 
I think, on those of the later irons, the central shield has been 
left, blank. ‘These blank shields are possibly to be accounted for 
by forethought with regard to the inconvenience which might be 
‘eauised to some future owner by a personal mark not his own, for 
well-cut irons might reasonably be expected to last through 
several generations. It may be also that some of the unmarked 
irons were used for the making of wafers intended for sale to the 
general public. 

‘The shields are of many different shapes. ‘There are the simple 
forms with straight or slightly indental tops (nos. 8 a, 10, 16.) 
of the fifteenth century, with their sixteenth-century modifica- 
tions (nos. 20 a, 89, 41 3, 82 a, 84, $1 a, 47, ete.); the infrequent 
Yournament-shaped shields (nos. 85 and 42a) of the fifteenth 
‘century ; the chamfron-shaped shields (nos. 12.4, 125, 18 8, 17a, 
V1, 19 a; 22, etc.) of about 1500 and (no. 7 a) later;- the 
winged or scrolled Renaissance shields (nos. 26 a, 38, 35 a, 86, 
88.4; 41 a, 43.0, 443, 460, 49 a, etc.) of greater or less elabora- 
tion; and, finally, such degenerate forms as those of nos, 50 
and 52a, the latter of which is simply an oval surrounded by 
‘a meaningless mass of scrolls. It may be noted that, not infre- 
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gpantly, one plate of « pair may bear « shield of one type and 
other a shield of another (¢. g. nos. 16 a and 16, 12a and 
128, and others not shown). 

Sometimes the shield has at each side a small human figure, 
like a supporter. ‘These figures are not true heraldic supporters ; 
they are generally merely stamped putti or eupids, used to fill up 
the central space in the same way that flowers or cornucopias 
are often used. Sometimes (as in the plates of nos. 20 a and 21 a) 
these figures have been impressed with a stamp whose marks 
‘occur on the companion plate, but (as in 48 a) this is not always 
the case ; sometimes (as in 82a) curious arrangement of stamped 
supporting figures appears, one stamp supplying both supporting 
figures and a part of the general ornamentation as well. On the 
plate of 17.@ an angel and a saint (?the Virgin Mary, in an 
* Annunciation’) appear at the sides of the shield; on another 
plate (not shown) a pair of birds are similarly placed. ‘The field 
surrounding the shield is, in some cases (as in nos. 16 a, 17D, 
18.4, 21 5, 82, 81 8, 82, and $4), occupied by objects such as 
cornucopias or flowering branches; sometimes (as in nos. 82a 
and 88 0) the shield rests against atort of bar ; sometimes (asin 
81a, 1b, 32, 825, ‘and 34) initials or a name appear in the 

ce. In the later plates, where the shield itself has become 

sborate, such additions to the central portion of the decoration 
seem to be absent, 

‘When personal indications of ownership occur on both plates 
of a pair of irons they sometimes relate only to the owner of the 
pair, as when his arms are given on one plate and his mark on 
the other (nos. 42a and 42), or when his device or name is 
given on one plate and his mark or arms on the other (nos. 14.4 
and 145, 17a and 178, 25 a and: 25}, 26. and 263). When 
we find a shield with arms on each of the plates of a pair the 
arms are generally, I think, those of a man and his wife, as in 
‘the case of the pair of nos. 1a and 21 8, representing the 
SMastiaiaol ond foc Querini, Sometinss «’ pair of uamen is 
‘given, as on the plates of nos. 6 d and 6 a (representing, I think, 
& man Ugolino and his wife Fior). Sometimes arms are given 
‘on one plat e and a joint mark on the other, as in the irons of 
Nicolo and Paulina Lugli (nos. 27 @ and 27 8). 

Other things associated with the omer of a pair of irons were 
xepresented on the central portions. On the plates of nos. 1a, 
1b, 2a, 20, 5, and 25 8, for example, the owner’s occupation 
seems to have supplied the motive; on that of 3a a monogram 
has been used ; on 4a and 48 respectively a crown and an initial ; 
on 28 a and 28 b, for a convent, religious subjects. ‘The fine pair 
of plates of 24a and 248 bear a resting bul, pechaps repre 
senting some family device, and a man's head which is possibly 
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a portrait. ‘The skull and the mottoes of the plate 
p- 199) probably were associated in some way with the ow 
the irons. ‘The St. Lawrence of no. 54 is, perhaps, to be 
uted to an owner whose name was Lorenzo; a heraldic animal 
is on the companion plate. 

On some other plates the objects at the centres seem to be 
purely decorative and without personal asociations. Perhaps 
the most commonly employed of such objects is whit seems to 
be intended for a holy wafer, le" containing IHS) sur 
mounted by a cross (and sometimes wit Nails beneath 
it), and surrounded by straight or curved rays: examples of this 
may be seen in nos. 9a, 85 1, 98 b, 40, 45, 46.0, 48, and 51. All 
but the first of these date, I think, approximately from the 
second half of the sixteenth’ century. On the plate of 5a the 
YHS is shown without rays; so also ix the IHS of 20a, 
Sine all the pairs of irons to which I have just referred were 
evidently for secular employment, we must conclude that the 
design was probably intended merely as an expresion of pious 
feeling or for service as some sort of a protection against evil 
influences. Somewhat related in form to the holy wafer design 
is the ‘sum in its splendour’ (i.e. shown with a human face and 
surrounded by rays), such as occurs in 43a and 4ba. So, also, 
is the eight-armed star-like figure, such as occurs in 29 and 524 
and, with feather-like arms, in 49 &. 

On some plates the central portions contain single small 
stamped impressions; 205 bears a stamped seated figure of 
Justice that [have seen similarly placed on other plates; 18 0 
bears a Lion of St. Mark found also, together with other mythical 
creatures, in one of the stamped bands of 18a. A vase of flowers 
sometimes occurs, as on 153 (and also, in another form, on a plate 
not illustrated); ‘the jug of 7a seems to be a form of this. ‘The 
centre of 80.2 seems to be purely decorative; that of 80a may 
possibly have some heraldic associations. 

‘The more or less broad band of ornament, surrounding, in most 
Italian wafer-plates, the central design and extending to the com- 
parstiely nattow outermost band, may be homogeneous or may 

formed of several separable concentric bands. On the plates 
shown in nos. 13 J, 14 (a and 4), and 15 (a and 8), the band is 
formed of intersecting straight lines, a design favoured by biscuit- 
Dakers ofthe present day forthe backs oftheir wafers) Modifica 

2 # The French word gayfre, from which the English form is adapted, 
rica a thin ako tacked wih a ptr ike a Heaayconb, a ery 
which is etymologically the same word. WVaujre appears in the phrase 
tun for 8 wanfret, an iron for baking cakes on (quotation of 1493 in J. By 
Roquefort's Glowaire de la. Langue romane). ‘The word je Testonie.. 
‘The “yafer’ mas so called from tlikeneato honeycomb, Wate” Bay, 
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tions of this pattern are to be found in 8a, 27 (a and 6), and 58. 
Closely relate tothe same patter is one formed of intersecting 
curved lines, as in 12a and 18.4. ‘The band may sometimes be 
formed of coarse stampings, as in 1 (a and 2), 4 (a and 5), 6 (a 
and b), and'7 D; sometimes of a combination of coarse stampings 
and lettering, as in 5(aand b). During the sixteenth century 
a very distinct type of band was in fashion, to whose pattern 
‘avery Inrge proportion of the bands of the sixteenth-contury 
irons’ seem to conform; this consisted of a series of delieate 
ngs arranged with reference to radial lines, i, e. with 
the fect of human or animal figures, the bases’ of ums or 
columns, the stems of plants, cte., pointed toward the centre of 














bands of purely stamped ornamenta- 
tion we may at once perceive what an advantage the artist has 
dood by his set of stamps, for we soa that splendidly rich 

ands, formed of perfectly-modelled minute parts, have some- 
times ‘been produced with the aid of a very few stamps. ‘The 
early stamps were of simple shapes (cf. figs. 1 and 2), such as 
curved lines, stars, leaves, flowers, acorns, or heads, and were 
eradely made, Such stamps were, however, as we have noted, 
seemingly soon followed by exceedingly fine stamps, beautifully 
designed and beautifully cut, in a great variety of forms—human 
figures, graceful or grotesque, and human heads; animals; flowers, 
sprays of leaves, or garlands; vases and columns; and simple 
conventional markings, such as shells, stars, cord-patterns, and 
‘the like—and the waier-plates were thereafter ornamented with 
a wealth of detail such as had been impracticable before. 

‘The outermost band of omament is comparatively narrow, and 
js designed as a border; it is bounded by lines which general 
are either simply inelcd or are stamped to represent a. cord. 
Between these bounding lines the surface is ornamented with 
‘a simple pattern (such as a cord, chequer-work, scrolls, leaves, ete.) 
‘or with an inscription, 

Of the inscriptions, many seem to have been incised, but there 
are others (like those of 5 a, 5 2, 27 a and 27) which have been 
impressed with stamps, The inseriptions generally occur in the 
‘outer borders of the plates, but eeaciouliy (as in 265, 422, 
28 a, 28 b, 5 a, and 5) they have been placed in inner borders 
immediately strrounding the central areas. They ave generally in 
Italian, but sometimes in Latin, and often have the form of rhymed 
couplets, ‘They relate to the owner of the irons, or to the artist 
who cut the design, and in one case, at least, to the smith who 
forged the irons; sometimes they give the date at which the 
irons were made; they are Biblical quotations or simple expres- 
sions of piety ; they give mottoes or maxims, sometimes in praise 
ne 
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of the cialde; they offer humorous and relevant advice to those 
who make the cialde or to those to whom the cialde are served ; 
and they give favourite verses. Ihave seen a pair of irons whose 
‘ascxiptons ‘were said to be verses by Dante. 

Before closing this general, but, unfortunately, incomplete 
review of my subject, I wish to express iny thanks to Sir Hercules 
Read and Mr.G. F. Hill of the British Mascum, for their instruc- 
‘tive comments and fruitful suggestions, chiefly in connexion with 
my theories as to the history of the development of ornamenta- 
tion of the Italian Renaissniice wafering-irons, 


EXPLANATION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Iyrnopvcrony. 


‘he descriptions given below refer to the casts from wafer 
plates illustrated on figs. 1 to 12 inclusive. ‘These casts. show 
the designs which it was intended that the wafers should bear, 
which designs are, of course, the reverse of those on the irous 
themselves. I have attempted to arrange the figures in what 
1 Dale to be roughly chronlogieal oder but vavious factors 
have interfered with my strict adherence to such an arrange 
ment. In cases where the same numeral has been used for two 
casts, differentiated by a and 6 (c.g. 1a and 14), it should 
be understood that the two casts have been taken from one pair 
of irons; where a numeral has been used without a qualifying 
letter, the companion east is not shown. 

‘Phe casts from which nos, 1 (a and 5), @ (a and 6), and 8 
a and 8) have been photographed are atthe Victoria and Albert 

fuseum, where they are shown with the irons from which they 
were taken. ‘The casts from which nos. 10, 11, 24a, and 245 
have been photographed are at the Museum at'Perugia, where 
tthe irons of nos. 10 and 11 are also preserved. ‘The casts from 
which the remaining illustrations have been photographed are 
from a series, including a considerable number of casts not illus- 
trated herein, prepared as a basis for research concerning the 
development of the designs and the technical processes involved 
in the production of Italian wafering-irons of the fifteenth and six- 
‘teenth centuries. ‘This series, including casts from a number of 
pasotitons which, I have been given to understand, have never 

the possession of members of the families for which they 
is now available for study at the British Museum. 

Thave attempted in the descriptions to gi ly 
the dates at which the irons illustrated were probably made. 
The dates given, where not those actually ‘on, the 
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specimens shown, have been derived from dated specimens of 
similar character, of which, in addition to those here illustrated, 
there are, fortunately, a number in the Museum at Perugia, 
and from the forms of the central shields, various details of 
the decoration, and the general character of the composition, 
Thave not been able to localize the place of manufacture of any 
of the irons excepting those which I believe to be of Umbrian 
make. Casts from irons which I obtained in Umbria are marked 
as Unibrian, because there ix at, present but little tendeney for 
ancient art objects to come to Umbria; I have also marked as 
‘Umbrian casts from ions still, or until recently, in Umbria, 
Casts from irons decorated by members of the unidentified family 
towhich Ihave referred (supra, pp.172,173) have all been marked 
as ‘Umbrian (X)’, although not every cast so marked has been 
taken from irons which I have been able to conneet with Umbria 
excepting by its individual characteristics. In general [have 
not specified the stamped impressions which link these casts one 
to another. I have not given the names of large cities, such as 
Rome or Florence, where I may have obtained a pair described, 
for, as I have pointed out (supra, p. 164), such names are here of 
no value whatsoever. Where I have been able to do so (unfor- 
‘tunately, in a few cases only) I have given the names and towns 
of the persons whose arms or marks are on the plates; the diffi- 
culty of obtaining identifications has been increased by the lack 
of indications as to the tinctures of the coats, Iam indebted to 
Mr. A. Van de Put, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, for 
‘almost the whole of my heraldic material, and to Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, of the same museum, for considerable assistance in 
arriving at the meaning of some of the inscriptions on the plates 





Nos. 1aand 10, Partly incised, partly impressed by means 
of a few very crude punches. ‘The §-shaped lines of the border 
hhave been formed each by two incisions of a tool with: a ‘singly 
curved edge. Ip the central portion of one is an ox ; in that of 
the other an anvil (? or a chopping-block). ‘The character of 
the style is very similar to that of 4a and 4, but the tools used 
were ruder than those used for that pair. ‘These plates repre- 
sent, I think, one of the earliest attempts at stamped work on 
wafer-plates. 

Diam. 6 in. Umbrian, probably before 1475. 


Nos a and 24, Baxtly incised, party impressed by means of 
a few punches (including a ring with inward projections, a small 
star, and a [?] scallop-shell). As a hammer is represented on 
one plate, and an anvil on the other, we may presume that the 
owner of the irons was a blacksmith. On one plate is an in- 
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scription: + PAVOLO-QVESTE:FERRA-LIAFATEFARE + 
PSVOBISONGNO-ENO-PPRSTARE, ‘Paul had these irons 
made for his own needs, and not for Jending”; on the other is 
+ DERENVSARE - IFERRA - IMEVERGOGNO - RENDELI- 
PRESTO-®MEI- ABISOGNO, ‘To renounce the irons I am 
ashamed; return them quickly, for I have need of them’. "The 
general character of the ornamentation, and the fuct that the 
‘Museum at Perugia contains casts taken from the pair before it 
left the district, indicate an Umbrian origin. 
Ditin. in, Umbrian, probably hefore 1475, 


Nos. $a and $b. Partly incised, partly impressed with stamp- 
ings, On one plate, a monogram of C and L. formed of small 
dots, within a field formed of a network of lines containing 
lightly drawn lozenges bearing each four dots. Within the four- 
lobed figure on the ether plate is a heraldic coat (tournament 
thield:'© block in hase, Chereon en anvil, Crest, a right arm 
vested, in pale, holding a hammer, between the initials L and V)s 
round the central portion of this plate is an inscription: PER 
SOFERIRE-SAQ VISTA: ONORE-EREGNIO-EPSOPERBIA. 
MORTE- CHONESDENGII -, ‘Through suffering one gains 
honour and kingdom, and by pride a death which every one dis- 
dains*. I have not been able definitely to connect these plates 
with any others; they have, however, a sufficient resemblance 
to early Umbrian plates to be classed with such plates. 

Diam. 7 in. Probably Umbrian, second half of fifteenth ceutury. 











Nos. 4a and 4%. Ornamented principally by means of some- 
What courely and crndely made stamps whieh have, however 
left sharp impressions. On one plate is a crown; on the other 
a large B, about which are four stampings representing a man's 
head. (A very similar pair of plates, of Umbrian origin, for which. 
were used some of the stamps used for this pair, has on one plate 
MB surmounted by a crown, and on the other Cl surmounted 
byacrovn. Another pair, represented by casts in the Museum 
at Perugia, although more ornate, is in style very similar to 
these two pairs, and bears lenf-shaped impressions seemingly 
‘made with stamps used on them ; in the central portion of one 
of these casts is a shield with arms, a erest between the letters 
F and R, and mantling, and in its outer border is an inscription : 
+ FRANCIESSCO * DE * SCIRO + FEFARE * 1475, ‘Franciessco 
de [? son of] Sciro had this made, 1475”; the other cast has a 
lange letter at its centre, and in its outer border: ++ AONTA 
DELNIMICO + ESCO * DAFANNO®, ‘To the shame of the 
enemy (?) I go out from Fano’.) 
Diam. Gin. Umbrian, about 1475. 
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Nos. 5a and 55. Ornamented largely with well-arranged, 
but somewhat conrse, stampings ; the inscriptions, as well as the 
conventional designs, seam to have been made with stamps. In 
the central portion of one plate is YHS, surmounted by a cross ; 
in that of the other are three implements (seemingly a shoc- 
maker's or other leather-worker’s, tools); in both central por- 
tions are snall star-like stamped impressions. Round the eontral 
sare of one plate isan inscription: + * SPERO *CHE* SIA ® 

AMIA * SALVLLE, ‘I hope that it [or He] may be my salva 
tion’; round that of the other, in a double line: FILICE * 
ECHI * MESVRA * ONISVPASO * ECHI * DELOPERA$ SVA* 
GVARDA® ELLFINE +++ ++, ‘Happy is he who 
‘measures all his steps and who beholds the end of his labour’, 

[In a very similar pair of irons, by the maker of the above pair, 
‘one plate has in its central portion the letters G and | surmounted 
by a patriarchal cross, and bears the inscription: VBELMVRIRE * 
TVTA® LAVITA® ONORA $,*A fine death honours the whole 
life? (a motto found on other household objects of the same 
period); the central portion of the other plate contains a mount 
of six cupeaux, surmounted by a tau cross, between the letters 
G and 1, and is surrounded by an inscription like that of 5b: 
FELIC * CHIMESVRA * ONI* SVPASO * CHI * DELOPRA $ 
SVA*GVARDA*ELF INE.) 

Diam, 7 im Umbrian, about (?) 1480, 














Nos, 6a and 6b. Omamented almost entirely by means of 
stampings. In the central portion of one plate are letters which 
seem intended to form the name FIOR (‘ora’); in that of the 
other, letters which (employing the central O at the end of each 
of two syllables) seem intended to form the name VGOLINO. 
‘We may, 1 think, assume that these names were those of the owner 
of the irons and his wife. ‘Three of the stamped impressions 
of this pair seem to appear also on the pair of 7a and 7, 

Diam. fin, Umbrian, about 1482, 


Nos. 7a.and 7b, Partly incised, partly impressed with a few 
coarse stamps, ‘The central portion of one plate holds a jug 
containing flowers, and a b; round this is: + DON + NO = 
BERNARDO * ME + FE * FARE + 1482, ‘ Master Bernardo had 
me made, 1482". ‘The central portion of the other plate is 
‘occupied by an ox’s head, and the border by stampings. 

Diam. 64} in, Umbrian, 1489. 





Nos, 8a and 85. Ornamented almost entirely by incising, 
On one plate is a very large central shield with arms (a mount 
of three cupeaux in base, a triple-towered castle poised on the 
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central mounts, with branches issuing from the three towers), 
and an insctiption: ELSERVIRE 3 MAI 3 SEPDE } EVNO 3 
PFECTO 2 AMORE $ SEMPRE 3 ES PIVVERDE ¥, ‘Service 
isnever lost, and a perfect love is ever more green’. On'the other 
plate there is a (?) mortar with two pestles, within an elaborate 
star; the inscription is: RENZO : PACCA *M + CCCC + 
LXXXI*LVCASPACCA ##e+4e8e08%, ‘Lorenzo Pacca 
1481 Luke [? Lucy (= Lucia)] Pacca’. ‘These plates are so 
similar, in various ways, to those of 9a and 96 that we may, 
T think, accept them as Umbrian, 
Diam. 6fin, Probably Umbrian, 1481. 

















Nos. 9a and 95, Ornamented largely by incising ; a few 
stamps, of good quality, have been used. “On one plate the lange 
ential portion dhows’a disc, with YHS, surrounded by rays 
Grianddl, perhaps, 1 represest a holy walex) = fn the bordar 
+ NELNOME - DEGIESV.SPERO-DALZARME- ESENPRE- 
ANDARE-INSY, “In the name of Jesus I hope to arise and 
always to go above’. On the other plate is a (2) well-head ; 
following a border partly formed of T's is_one’ containing : 
+ MARIOCTO: DA®BSO : CHIAMATO- ITESERVO - NO - 
ESERE « INGRATO, [the occurrence of the (7) well-head at the 
centre suggests that the small objects are well-heads, fontanc, 
making the surname ‘Fontaneso or  Fontanesso’, but I have 
not identified this name, nor can I connect it with the set of T's] 
‘Mariocto called Da (?) Fontaneso, I serve thes, be not un= 
grateful’ (the “I” in this refers, I think, to the pair of irons, and 
not to their owner). The style of this pair is so similar, both 
in design and workmanship, to that of 8a and 8}, that they 
should, I think, be assigned to the maker of that pair ; the finer 
stampings indicate that this pair is later than thet pair. 

Diam. 7 in. Umbrian, probably a litle Inter than 1481. 











No, 10. Partly incised, partly impressed with the marks of 
beautiful and highly perfected stamps. On the central shield 
are the arms of the Visconti. The border contains a long Latin 
inseription, divided into three parts by small scenes in’ which 
‘snimals appear. 

[Thecompanion platehas, inits central portion, the arms (shown 
in grand quarters, two of which are quarterly quartered) of a 

inal, and the name of ‘ Ascanius Maria Sforcia Viscomes 
round its edge is an unusually long Italian inscription. Tl 
remarkable pair of irons is signed on one of its handles ; it 
described in the Guida Storica Artistica, Perugia, pp. 78, 74] 
Umbrian, by Francesco Valeriano, called ‘11 Roscetto’ (ef. supra, 
p. 168), 1495, 
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No. 11. Partly incised, partly impressed with the marks of 
deautiful and highly perfected stamps. “‘he central portion is 
exceptionally large, and is unusual in having the shield with 
arms (on a bend, three mounts of six cupeaux bendwise) set 
entirely below the central point, Above the shield is a semi- 
circular band containing adate, A» D «M+ CCCCLXXXXI, above 
which is an ornamental device containing a B. Round the edge 
of the plate is: + EIFERRA - COLSEGNALE - ELARME - 
EIRROVA + SONO « DE - $- BERNARDINO - DELAVIA: 
NOVA, ‘These irons with the marks and the arms, these 
articles are of Ser Bernardino of the Via Nuova’, I think that 
this plate is either by ‘Il Roseetto’ or by some one very clovely 
associated with him, for its shield is practically identical in forin 
‘with the shield ‘on one of the plates of tho pair male by 
‘Rossiecto’ for the goldsmith Oddo (ef. infra, p. 198, no. G), ax 
well as with those of nos, 122, 18.4, and 18 J, which I believe 
to he by the same artist. Furthermore, the coiling cords, or 
tendrils, a* very uncommon feature of the designs, are practi~ 
cally identical with those about the shield of 12a. ’ Finally, the 
at 1401, agrees closely with that (1496) of the Vicontt Irons 
‘no. 10). 











Umbrian, by (Il Roscotto , 1491. 





Nos, 12a and 124. In the central portion of one is a cham= 
fron-shaped shield, with arms (a mount of five eupeaus), upheld 
by ‘vo cupids, together with some coiling cords or, tends; 
in the outer border is: + QVISTE*FERRA* COLMONTE* 
INTENDE * SALDO * SONNO + FACTI +2» BAPTISTE * 
DERANALDO «, ‘These irons with the Mountain [in the arms], 
understand clently, are made for Baptiste de[? son of] Ranaldo’, 
On the central portion of the other is a shield, with arms (a 
bend, counter-emnbattled); in the outer border is: “+ LECIALDE* 
COLVINO * DOLCE * SONNO » PERFECTE *MA + BEVE « 
SPESSO + ESPICCERONSE * NECTE* +, ‘ Wafers with sweet 
wine are perfect, ut dink often and they disappear quickly 
‘These plates (as well as those of 13 and 18, which are ev 
dently from the same hand) so closely resemble the signed pair 
(Cf. infra, no, G) made for Oddo, ‘that T think that they 
were cut either by ‘Il Roscetto” himself or by some one 
his atelier. ‘They are riot signed, but it, may well be that, 
since they were made for a noble family, the signature (if one 
existed) was on one of the handles, now missing. (Ihave not 

















+ The Guida Storica Artistica calls thi 
dino of the Via Nuova’; I think that thi 
here, as in numerous other inscriptions, 


late a work of ‘Ser Bernar- 
mistake, and that the DE 
fies ‘of’, not ‘by’. 
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seen the original irons from which the casts of 18a and 135 
were taken, so do not know if the handles were signed or not.) 
‘Diam. Gf} in. Umbrian, by @) €t Roseetto , about 1490, 





Nos. 1$.a and 184, On one plate, a shield with the arins 
(a letter A hietween three roundels) of Giudotti": in the outer 
border ECCOCE * NOI * ADONORAVE * PRONTE * # * 
DAPARTE « DE * SERAGNOLO * DELCONTE ** *, * Behold 
us here, ready to do honour to you on the part of Ser Agnolo 
ton of the Cavnt [Por Deleonte}. On the other plate, a shield 
with arms (a fess betiveen three excallops) ; in the outer border: 
+QVANDO » EIFERRI * SON* CALDE* ALORA? SPACCIA® 
CHELTENPO * FVGGE * E * TVTTA * VIA * TECACCIA, 
‘When the irons are hot, then hasten, for ‘Lime flies and always 
pursues thee”. 

Diam, 6}j in. Umbrian, by(@) ‘11 Roseetto', about 1490, 











Nos. 14a and 140, On one plate, a double-tailed lion 
rampant, On the other plate, a mark’ composed of a heart- 
shaped shicld hearing a ladder of three steps and surmounted 
by a double traversed cross ; in the narrow outer border, above 
stampings of garlands connecting vases of flowers, are xeparnted 
letters forming, the name +ASCANII SEVERI, 

Diaw, 6 in, Unibran, probably end of fifteenth century. 


Nos. 15a and 150, On one plate, a vacant shield upheld by 
two cupids with flowering branches, On the other plate, in the 
‘small central circle, a vase of flowers, 

Diam, Of in. Probably Umbrian, and ond of Sfteenth century, 


Nos. 16a and 162. On one plate, in the central portion, a 
shield divided per fess; the broad band of stamped ornament: 
contains an endless stem, forming a four-lobed figure, to which 
tendrils, leaves, fruits, and flowers are attached, and beyond 
which are four running animals. On the other plate, ini the 
central portion, a shield with arms (per fess, an animal salient); 
the broad band of stamped ornament is composed of leaves and 
fruit, with four small circles containing, alternately, human 
heads and flowers. 


© OE Le Tava dipine dt Becher « ai Gabel... in Sina, 
A. Hin ig Z 


i, Siena, 1901. 
‘Mr. Van de’ Put as found 

Bling Hn he arms of Sighs Bishop of Fermo, 1885 (of. 

B. di Galeotti, Trattato i'd Bologna, Ferrara, 1800, 

P._50)} and another, very like it, on a shield, forming part of a Venetian 

Drinter's mark of 1492-2 (ef. P. Kristeller, Die italientachen Buohdrucker= 

tind Verlgersoichen bie 1686, Strasburg, 1803). 
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‘The impressing of this pair of plates has been done with well- 
made, but rather simple, stamps, the forms of some of which re~ 
call those of the stamps used for such plates as those of 4 (a 
and ¥) and 6 (a and }).. ‘The broad band of 16 b distinctly re- 
sembles in composition that of 6 J, and the endléss stem of 16 a 

ated to the endless stems of 4a and 45. (The 
fourlobed design of 16.4 should, also, be compared with that of 
86) Comparing, further, the plate of 16 a with that of 17 a, 
we find certain resemblances int the boldness of he stampin, 
(although those of 17 a are treated much more delicately), in 
the forms of the running animals (occurring on 17a in’ the 
central order) and in the curves of the designs we alan ind 
the peculiarly treated five-petalled flower of 163 in almost iden- 
tical form on 17 a: finally, we find the diameters of 16 @ and 
Ta almost identical. I nin led, in consequence of these various 
resemblances, to regard the present pair of plates as of a form 
intermediate between the forms of 4 (a and 2) and 17 (a and B), 
and to conclude that, even if the three pairs of plates do not 
mark stages in the advance of a single master or atelier, they 
do form a series illustrating the advance of a certain definite 
type of cratamanship. I bellove that series to be of importance, 
for ita components teem to link together the rude work of the 
‘early stamped plates with the finished technique of that, un- 
indentified family of makers of wafering-irons of whose products 
wwe shall hereafter see many examples, 

Diam, 5{ in. Probably Umbrian, and end of fifteenth century, 

















Nox. 17a and 172. On one plate, in central portion, a shield, 
bearing an elaborate mark, between two figures (? representing 
‘the Annunciation); round this is a narrow band containing small 
hares and greyhounds, running in alternation, and a (?) hedgehog ; 
in the broad band, one of the sinall circles ‘contains a. stam; 
Lion of St. Mark, and the other a reclining ass. On the other 
plate, the shield bears the name ILIONEO; the broad band is 
composed of wreaths, containing figures of eupids and of putti, and 
of flowers on some of which birds are perched ; the narrow outer 
border contains: MEMORIA DELTMPO PASATO EPROVI- 
DENTIA DE QVELO CHE AVENIRE NOTA, ‘Mark the 
memory of the tine which is past and the revision [? provision) 
of that which is to come’, between the words of which are small 
stampings of birds. 

"This exoeptionslly-richly ornamented pair of frons has a 
number of unusual features, among which the following may be 
noted: the division of the decoration of 17 a into ouly’ two 
symmetrical parts; the curious pair of figures in the central 
portion of 17.4; the employment of the curious small figure of 
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the ass on 17 a; the birds on the flowers of 17; the separation 
of the words of the inscription by birds instead of by dots, stars, 
or scallop-shells ; the very light weight of the plates and the 
handles; and the ornamentation of the handles, at their ends 
and at points about mid-length, by brass knobs. In the orna- 
mentation of this pair we find, well developed, # type of design 
which persisted until a donsidernbly later period (for its probable 
precursors, cf. 16 a and 165; for an immediate successor, cf. 22), 
Diam, 5} in, Umbrian (X),! about 1500, 


Nos. 18a and 18, On one plate, the 
mythical animals, a Lion of St. Mark, and a figure 
riding a panthers the, maaton of flowers betwesn the wreaths 
hold, alternately, a bird and a reclining bull (? or ass) [neither 
‘the Lion, the bird, nor the reclining animal have been impressed 
with the stamps used for 17 (a and 2)}. On 18 , in the central 
portion, is the stamped Lion of 18 a; the broad band of oma- 
ment is composed of cupids, putt » in a style whieh 
seams to have continued with but ight changes up fo the end 
of the manufacture of the stamped irons, Some of the stamped. 
impressions on these plates seem to connect them directly with 
the makers of the plates of 42 a and 21 b, 

Dia, Gin, Umbrian (X), about 1600, 


Nos. 19a and 19%. In the central portion of each plate ix 
‘a shield with arms (a dog passant pelewis tn pale). On one 
late the broad band is composed of simple leaves, flowers, and 
ruits, with four circles containing human heads (all of one form). 
On the other plate are small circles, tangent to each other, to 
which Jeaves, flowers, and fruits are attached ; these circles con- 
tain, alternately, a five-petalled flower and either a human head 
or abird. ‘These plates, which are of unusually small size, some- 
what resemble those of 16 (a and 8), but not suificiently to enable 
ribe both paits to the same maker. ‘They seem not to 

iret development from any more primitive work I have 
encountered, and therefore may possibly, I think, represent an 
ey effort ‘of some new-comer among the makers of wafer- 
tes. 











ths contain 























Diam. 5in. Umbrian, probably ond of fifteenth century. 


Nos. 20.a and 20. On one plate, in the central portion, 
1 shield, with arms (per fess on a roundel a cross), with two small 
pit playing each a musical instrument (these are impressed also 
‘on 20); in the broad band are pairs of mermaids holding circles, 
containing human heads and (in one) a winged horse, with a 


+ CE. pp. 181 and 172. 
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five-petalled flower within the curl of each mermaid’s tail and 
‘a mask above each pair of tails. On the other plate, in the 
central portion, a seated figure of Justice (also to be found 
stamped, in a similar position, on other plates [not shown]) ; 
the broad band contains figures of pudti, a clothed boy, gitls 
* dancing, columns, and vases. 

(On & very sinilar pair of plates (not shown), some, of the 
impressions on which direetly connect 20 (a and) and 21 (a 
and }), the place of the mermaids is occupied by dolphins, 
o channfroivahaped shield has a bird (instead of a pull) on each 
side of it, nnd a clothed woman occurs among the standing 
figures. On a pair of irons at the British Museum, bearing the 
arms of Loredano of Venice, appear pairs of mermaids (not quite 
the same as those of 20.4, and seemingly of a slightly earlier type) 
holding circles with heads; these irons, both by their general 
design and their stamped impressions, link 18 with 21a. ‘The 
pairs of mermaids holding’ cizcles ‘appear, in several meta- 
morphoses, on various sixteenth-century plates of dates later 
than that of 20 (a and 6). 


Diam. 5 in. Umbrian (X), probably first quarter of sixteenth eontury. 


Nos, @14 and 210, ‘The heraldic markings of these plates 
show that they were made for members of two Venetian families, 
‘the Giustiniani (a double-headed engle, charged with an escutcheon, 
Dearing a fess) and the Querini (on a chief, three stars), between 
which there occurred several matrimonial alliances about the time 
the plates vere made.) ‘The comparatively inferior engraving of 
the arms on @1 a suggests that those armis were cut, not by the 
cutter of the decoration, but by some other (perhaps Venetian) 
eraftsman, 











Diam. 5§ in, Umbrian (X), about 1600. 


No.2. On the contral shield are the arms (paly of six, a fess) 
of the Trivisani, of the Veneto. ‘This plate is one of the links 
between the plates of 17 (a and 8) and others, produced later, 
by the family of whose work we have had and will have numerous 
examples; it not only closely resembles 17 a and 176 in its style, 
but it also bears impressions of at least three of the more 
important stamps used fr those plates; furthermore the handles 
of the pair to which it belongs have, like those of 17 (a and b), 
brass knobs at the ends. 
Diam. Gin, Umbrian (X), about 1600. 


No. 28. This plate is of much later date than those precedin, 
it belongs to the period of the irons shown on fig. 10, anc 





+ Of, Litta, Famiglie Celebri Ialiane, vol. vi, 
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its stampings include some found on the irons of thxt plate. 
Placed here, it shows the persistence of the type of decoration 
initiated about 1500. Among its interesting features are the 
central shield (an elaboration of an early type), the chain-like 
border of the central portion, a griffin and a horseman (of rather 
cearly style) in the simall circles, the masks in which the foliage 
terminates, and the profile heads issuing from cornticopins, 

[A similar plate (not shown) has the same griffin and horse- 
man, within circles of chain-like construction, ad « peculiar 
central shield (based on an outline having « horizontal top, t 
vertical sides, and a broad V-shaped bottom); in this the foliage 
terminates in flowers, } 

Diam, 03 in, Umbrian, middle of sixteenth century. 














Nos. 24a and 245. On one plate, in the central portion, ix 
a reclining bull holding a palm-branch; in the outer border 
is: +QVISTE.FERRA+ SONNO - DE. SEMONE« DE- AN- 
TONIO-DA-PARNACIANO + FATTE- NEL -MDXXXI, “These 





irons are of Semone [? son] of Antonio da Parnaciano: made in 
1581’. On the other plate are a man's head, so perfectly executed 
that it scems ax if it might be a portrait, and: + MANGIATE « 
DELE - CIALDE - EPOI - BEVETE - CHE - PIGLIARITE - 
LORSO - SENSA - RETEO09, ‘Kat of the wafers and then 
drink, that you may take the bear without a net’. (‘This 
expression, which appears not to be known at present, at 
Perugia, as a maxim, seems to signify ‘that you will feel fit for 
anything’) I believe that these plates (to which unfortunately 
the photograph has not done justice) are examples of the 
very highest achievements in the ‘art of cutting wafering-irons; 
it is evident that they are from the same hanct as 88 (1 and By 
and 26 (a and 8). 











Umbrian, 1531, 


Nos, 25 a and 250. On one plate, in the central portion, ix 
merchant's mark ; in the outer border is: + AME» CHE « FO. 
LECIALDE - EBEN - DEVERE -CHE- QVALCHE « VOLIA~ 
MEDIATE - DABERE - 1589, ‘To me that makes the wafers it 
is a duty to give me to drink whatever I wish, 1599". "(I take 
this allusion to drink to refer to the liquid batter for the irons, 
not to potations for their user; analogous examples of the 
personification of the irons seem to occur on 9B and 18a) On 
the other plate, in the central portion, a shield (formed of an 
oval with projections) on which is a cap; in the outer border is 
+BIAGIO - BERRETTAIO - LIAFATTEFARE - PER + svo~+ 
BISOGNIE + ENON - PER- INPRESTARE, ‘Biagio Berrettaio 
[= Capmaker] has had them made for his own needs and not 








| 
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for lending’. Some of the impressions on 25 hive been made 
with stamps used for 24 b. 
Diam, 63 in. Umbrian, 1599, 


Nos.26aand2G. On one plate in the central portion,a shield 
‘sin four of the 


wreaths of the broad band are the parts of a date, XIII D | 
FEB | MDLI [ADI (= 14th Vebraary, 1551); in the outer 
border is: + SENSA * FAVOR*NE *ROBBA® AVIR*DAIMEL* 
[7] DEQVEL *CHIO + TENGO + LO+P*GRATA*DI, (?)* With- 
out favour nothing is to be had of me of that which I hold by 
the Grace of God". On the other plate, iu the central portion, 
ivan elaborate design including a galley (evidently the device of 
Galea), with an inscription in small characters bordering that 

jortion: +D°L * GALEA * PRIMO * FABRITIO* NEPOTE + 

ARME * CO + IL * SEGNO + QVESTE * NOTE, ()‘ These 
tokens are the arms and the device of Fabritio, first nephew of 
Galea’. Some of the stampings on this pair of plates resemble 
very closely, and may even be identical in form with, some of 
those on 25 (a and 2). 

‘The,extrabrdinarily high quality of the stamps used to im- 
press #4 (a and 8), 25 (o and), and 26 (a and b)yand the beauty 
of the designs on the plates, show that these three pairs of irons 
were cut by a notable artist; the resemblances between their 
style and technique and those of the plates of figs. 10 and 11 
Jeads me to think that that artist was a member of the family 
‘of Francesco di Valeriano, ‘I Roscetto’ (cf. supra, p. 168). 

Diam. 6} in. Umbrian, 1551, 


Nos. 27 a and 275. On one plate, a shield with arms (a hand 
grasping a baton in pale), and an inscription: NICOLO E 
PAVLINA LVGLI, ‘Nicolo and Paulina Lugli’. On the other 
plate, a merchant's mark (including the letters N, P, and L), and 
‘the same inscription as on the first. ‘The lettering has been 
done with stamps, and the letter C (of Nicolo) on 27 has 
been impressed twice, the first impression having been wrongly 
placed ; the misplaced impression is very distinct, although by 
no means so strong as the correct impression. 

Diam. 6} in, arly sixteenth century. 

Nos. 28a and 283. On one plate, the Lamb of God, with 
ECCE AGNVS DEI, ‘Behold the Lamb of God’. On the other 

2 The meaning of this inscription is not entirely clear to me, but, taking 
Into account the & of the companion plate, 1 believe it to be somewhat 
as given. 





with a merchant's mark (including the letters 
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‘plate, IHS surmounted by a eross, and MONTELVCE. ‘This 
ir of irons was made for, and preserved at, the Convent of 
Monteluce (a community of Boor Clares), near Perugia. 
{Casts from another pair of irons, seemingly made for the same 
| convent, are in the Museum at Perugia. “On one plate, in the 
Central portion, are the canting arms of Monteluce (a mount of 
three ctpenuix below a sun in its splendour); surrounding this 
js a broad band formed of straight lines crossing nt right angles; 
in the outer border is: +EBVON - PRESTARE - IFERRE + 
ACHI- LI» RENDI- TV: CHE: GLI-HAVESTI +HORA IL 
MIO - DETTO - INTENDI, ‘It is good to lend the irons to him 
who returns them ; thou that hast them now understandest my 
maxim’. On the other plate, the central portion ix occupied 
by THS, surmounted by a crows, above the ‘Three Nails of the 
Crucifixion; round this is a broad band like that of the first 
ite; in the outer border is: + SICT - NOMEN - ONI: BENE- 
DICTO-CQVESTI- FERRI-SI-SONNO. -DIMONTE-LVCE- 
FVRO - FACTTE - M.D. 47, ‘May the Name of the Lord be 
blessed. ‘These irons they are of Monteluce ; (they) were made 
1597] 





Diam, 62 in, Umbri 





nth century. 





Nos. 29.4 and 29. ‘The ornamentation of there plates ix 
very crude: it has been produced entirely without the use of 
stamps. ‘The plates are, I think, of about the same date as the 
next pair. 





Umbrian, (¢) early sixteenth century. 


Nos. 80a and 80.5, ‘The rather crude ornamentation of these 
plates een produced entirely without the use of stamps. 
in respect to the style of their workmanship the plates are very 
similar to a pair, dated 1515, casts from which are in the Museutn 
at Perugia. 
Diam, 6 in, Umbrian, @) early sixteenth century. 





Nos. 81a and 812. On one plate, in the central portion, 
fa shield, with arms (upon a mount of three eupeaux, a castle 
‘with a central tower), flanked by a pair of putt, with two pairs 
of letters (P and H, and P and L). "On the other plate, in the 
central portion, a shield with arms (a lion rampant) of a member 
of the powerful Oddi family,? of Perugia, and the names Gt 
opp. 

Diam Gin, Umbrian (X), () soeond quarter of sixteenth century. 

1 For some accounts of this family, and of its part in the history 
Pond Ht Sinan end teenth Senta, et Grose eC 
oy Pebugia (1492-1608), translated by E.'S. Morgan from the Italian of 
F, Matarazzo, and L, de Baglion's Pérouse et les Bagliont. 
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Nos. 82a and 823. On one plate, in the central portion, 
a shield, with arms (a chevron, in chief two cocks affronted), set 
across a horizontal band (bearing the letters B and B) on which 
stand two small putti (occurring also, above the backs of the 

ids in the brosd band of this plate). On the other plate, 
in the central portion, a shicld, with arms (a bull salient with 
‘a mullet between his horns?), across a horizontal band (bearing 
the letters P and B). 

[On a plate (not shown), almost identical in design wit 
‘of 82 a, the arms on the shield are: a tower between the ini 
A and Z, on a chief three fleurs-de-lis. In Mr, W. Crewdson’s 
collection is « pair of irons, impressed with the same stamps as 
82 (anc), one of whose plates has ashe with arms quarterly; 
on the companion plate the central portion is occupied by the 
Tustice of 20 0.*] 

‘Diam, Gin, Umbrian (X), @) second quarter of sixteenth contury, 


No, 89. The very elaborate central shield is noteworthy. ‘The 
brondly-branching plants between the small cirles may be found 
cn various plates of the same period. ‘The companion plate (not 
shown) has a ‘holy wafer’ design in its eentral portion, 

[A plate similar to 88 has small lozenges surrounding the 
human heads, instend of the usual small circles; its central shield 
resembles thnt of 28, but is more elongated, and has a flowery 
projection from each’side,} 

‘Diam, 6 in. Umbrian (X), (?) third quarter of sixteenth century. 


No, 84, ‘This plate has the general characteristics of 82 a, 
but the mermaids have been replaced by sphinx-like hated 
figures, above the back of each of which remains the small putto 
inusician of 82. ‘The central shield bears a saltire between 
four fleurs-de-lis?; above the shield are the letters F and B, 
‘The flanking putti of 82 a are here replaced by a pair of vases, 

Diam. 64% in. Umbrian (X), @) sooond quarter of sixteenth céutury. 


Nos. 35.0 and 850, ‘The employment of a single variety of 
flower, in the place of heads or figures, on 35 a is very uniustal, 
‘The arrangement of the heads on 85 Bis uncommon, it may be 
compared with that of 45 (which bears some of the impressions 
borne by this pat) “Tn each of three niches in the olive of 
the shield on 86 a is a tiny impression of a boy's head. ; 
6} in! Umbrian (%), middle of sixteenth century. 

5 Arma of Fond); 6 iin, op 

2 Mn Ghodion bas ene presto hin si of iron to the Society 

(ceo p 251, below 
CP Ryranch ofthe Bindi bore a satire between four roses (istesd of 
the Iie of the prevent cot) ef Lisa ps et 

‘Yor. xxv ° 
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No, 86, ‘The impressions of birds, occupying the sinall circles, 
are somewhat uncommon on plates of this type. 
[On a similar plate (not shown) of the same period, the small 
circles are occupied, some by birds, some by mythical animals.) 
Diam. Gf in. Umbrian (X), middle o 





ixtoenth century. 


No, 87, ‘The central shicld is exceptionally elaborate, 
the small circles are two differing men's heads (of n rat 
horizontally-compressed and archaic type) and a double-tailed 








Diam, 6}. Unibrian (X), mid of sxtoouth century, 


Nl ears 





Nos. 88a and 880, On one plate, the claborate sh 
the initials GT; the vases of flowers have ench a pair of small 





ions in the positions of supporters. An exceptional feature of 
the other plate is «grout Aled with the marks of « small 
pointed punch. In these plates a clever, but not uncommon, 
tuse is made of two stamps, one being used to impress the outer 
border of one plate and the inner border of the other, and the 
other, in the opposite sense, for the two remaining borders. 

{On a plate (not shown) similar to’ 88 a each of six vases jn 
flanked by a pair of lions smaller than those of 88 a,] 

Diam, 6 in, Umbrian (X), middle of sixtoonth century. 


No. 89. On the canta shield are arms (an enutaheon[?] with 
1 fess, charged upon the breast of a double-headed eagle) of 
(one of the Giustinian’ ; in the outer border is: 4+ JOHANNES: 
CITTADINYS - IVSCONSVL «, ‘Johannes Cittadinus, lawyer’. 

[Of pair of casts in the Musoum at Perugia, one closel 
resembles $9; the casts are of the general type of 88 (a and b), 
and bear some of the same stampings as 855 and 37. On 
‘the central portion of each is a shield with arms, ‘The outer 
border of one contains: PETRVS-GENTILIS- PETRI: F+DE- 
TRANQVILLIS -MOLXIIII, ‘Peter Gentilis, son of Peter de 
‘Tranquillis, 1564", ‘That of the other contains a canting motto : 
+ TRANQVILLITATE « ET «CONCORDIA + DOMESTICAE- 
RES. CRESCVNT, ‘By tranquillity and concord domestic affairs 
prosper’.] 














Diam, 6f in. Umbrian (X), about 1565, 


i a 40, _On this plat ech of four ofthe human (or human 
igures common! nt laced by @ bull 
rampant, beneath a trefoll arch. ee Ee 
Diam. 6} in, Umbrian (X), @?) third quarter of sixteenth century, 
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Nos. 41a and 414. On one plate, in the central portion, 
is an elaborate shield with arms (two bars each charged with 
4 roundel, between them an eagle displayed and a similar eagle 
in chief); the mermen, in the broad band, are of a curious form. 
On the other plate, in the contral portion, is a shield, with arms 
(ona bend sinister between two branches, three mullets}, seemingly 
the reversed cont of Numai of Forli; the shield stands between 
two putti, and above it are | and M, 

Diam, OY in, Umbrian (X), mi 











of sixteenth eontury. 





Nos, 42. and 425, On one plate, in the central portion, 
upon a shied of form rarely fond on wafer-plntay deamt 
of & [@ Venton] Drauch of the Anigoniz the broad band 
resembles that of 18a, and includes some of the same impres- 
sions; in the outer border is a name: IOVANES + DE « 
ARIGONIBVS, ‘Jovanes de Arigoni’. ‘Ihe central portion of 
the other plate contains an elaborate mark, encircled by an 
weription: |OVANES jE * ARIGOQNIBVS * NOTA, The 
mark of Jovanes de Arigoni’, 

Diam, 6} in, Umbrian (X), about 1500. 


Nos. 48.0 and 430. On the elaborate central shield of 43 5 
are the arms (a lion rampant supported by a bend) of (?) Arsendi 
of Forli.t 

Diam. 6} 








Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth eontury. 





Nos. 44a and 442, On the elaborate central shield of 44 & 
are arms (a hand couped in pale, pointing towards the chief, with 
‘two [?] dependent ornaments), 

[On another plate (not shown) having, like 44, a broad band 
containing large stampings of simple leaves, the central object is 
a large 8-pointed star formed of pointed leaves.} 

Diam. 6}in, Umbrian (X), third quarter of sixteenth century. 

No. 45. ‘The twelve héads, in the broad band, have all been 
impressed with one stamp. ‘The outer border is formed of 
cherub-heads. 

Diam. 6} n, Umbrian (X), 

Nos. 46 and 46 3, In the brosid band of 46 a occurs a curious 


impression, based on a human face seen in profile. On the elaborate 
central shield of 465 are arms (a barrulet between in chief an 





le of sixteonth century. 





1 Cf, Marchesi, Supplemento storied dell antica Cita di Ford, Forli, 


1678, 
CE, Lid. " 
re oe 
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eagle displayed, and in base a horse's head and neck erased, the 
charges facing towards the sinister). 
Diam, Of in, Umbrian (X), third quarter of 
No, 47, Central portion only : arms (a lion rampant against 
4 pali-tee and fing tothe sniter, demiditing three eure 
de-lis between, in chief, a Inbel and a fess wavy in base), 
Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth century. 


No. 48. Central portion only ; a ‘holy wafer’ design, 
‘Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth century. 


Nos. 49 a and 49}. On one plate, the central portion ix 
occupied by a very large and mnusually elaborate shield, On 
the other, the central object is star-shaped and is formed of 
eaves and flowers ; in the outer border are serolls and chickens, 

“The impressions on these plates, as well as on 50, 51, 5% a, and 
52.0, are shallow and have & prealne ft character a compared 
with those of the plates hit 





tenth century. 








werto déscribed ; furthermore, the 
general style of these plates is distinctly inferior to that of the 
earlier plates, ‘The work on them is, however, by the impres- 
sions of certain stamps, shown to be connected with that on the 
cao plates, so that we mutt regard it ay the decudent, aul 
probably the final, work of the fully by whom so many of the 
sixteenth-century plates were stamped. : 
‘Diam, 6f in, Umbrian (X), (?) fourth quarter of sixteenth contury. 


‘No, 50, In the central pions adey ited shield ; included 
‘among the impressions of the broad band is one of a peculiar 
human-headed (?) bird. ‘The companion pas (not shown) 
resembles 51, but has an 8-armed star-form, composed of 
‘conventionalized leaves, in its central portion, 

Diam, 53f in. Umbrian (X), @) fourth quarter of sixteonth century, 

No. 51, 

Diam, Gin. Umbrian (X), about (?) 1670-80, 

Nos. 52 a and 52, On one plate, a very large and elaborate 
central shield, whose vacant space is so expansive as to cause the 
scrolled portion to resemble a band of ornamentation; the outer 
border is formed of impressions of a dog. On the other plate, 
the only features worthy of note are the degenerate simplicity of 
the design and of the impressions composing it. 

‘Diam. 6}in. Umbrian (X), (?) fourth quarter of sixteenth century, 

No. 58. ‘This plate and its companion bear the impression of 
ne sidmp only, u simple one; their omamentation (practical 
{he same in both) ie aluont entirely incised. "On the. central 
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* not confide in () the Raspanti (? or ‘ thieves") 1460°)”. 
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shield of this plate is a flaming eresset. On that of the com- 
panion plate (not shown) is a mount of three cupeaux with three 
tmullets, one and two (above), and in chief three fleurs-de1 
between the points of a label of four. 
Diam, Gf in. Sixteonth century, 
No. 54. In the central portion is a crudely incised figure of 
St Lawrence's the romainder of the omanentation has been 
luced by stamping, mostly with stamps of rather poor designs. 
Iie companion plate (not shown) diffs from this Plate on fs 
Liat its ental portion ie oscupie by rampant anita and that 
‘a imprewion of large bird feeding, is beneath each impression 
of a tree. 








Diam, 5f in, Sixteenth century. 


AppEpa. 


‘The descriptions given below relate to interests lates 
w tad tsors 

‘The following were shown at the Exhibition of Umbrian Art, 
at Perugia, 19077: 

(A) ‘On one plate, around a mark with the letter T 
FE FIORAVANTE DE PETRYCIO [‘Fioravante (? 
Petrucio made me*]; and on the other plate around 








B) ‘On one plate, around the arms of the Baglioni, i 
LA BAGLIONESCA SEMPRE VNITA COLA VITELESCHA 
[‘Long live the Baglioni always united with the Vitelli’}, 
on the other, around the arms of the Vitelli: CHI AL CORE 
NOBILE ET GINTILE SENPRE PENSA AL SERVITIO 
REMRTIRE [?‘He whose noble and gentle heart always thinks 
to return a service’)? ‘Fifteenth century.” 

[A pair of casts obtained in Umbria show, on one plate, in the 
oni +, the device (a sling, or sling-like object) of the Vitelli 
family, Betiveen A and P, with, in the outer border: PER «FAR + 
COLATION - SON - BON - LE - CIALDE - MAXIMAMENTE - 
MENTRE - LI - SON - CALDE, ‘Wafers are good to make a 

i ilst they are hot’. On the other plate, 
in the central portion, is a shield (of about 7 1530-40) with 
arms ; in the outer border is: LODOR - SVAVE - DLIAMENI- 
FIORI - FA + CHELECIALDE - SI (2)(7)(?) - BVON - SAPORI, 











» St, Lawrence was of Perugia. 
* See the Catalogo della Mostra d'Antica Arte Umbra, Perugia, 1907, 
Bh, §82. 254, 165, whence the descriptions ‘have been’ taken and trans 
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“The delicious smell of the sweet flowers causes the wafers to () 
have a good sevour’,] 

(C) “On one plate is a crown with the motto AVE MARIA, 
and on the other a shield with an 

(D) ‘On one plate, around a mark with the letter N, is: 
PENSA EL FINE EMPARA VERTV ONNE DI CONTENTO 
SERAIE PIV [?*Think of your end, lean virtue, every day you 
will be more content ij and on the other, round the arms of the 
Baroni della Penna: MANGIATE LE CIALDE CARE AMICE. 
SON DE NOCENTIO DE FELICE [‘Eat the wafers, dear 
friends, they are of Nocentio (?son) of Felice”]” 

(E) ‘Gn one plate are the arms of the Cenci; and on the 
other, around another coat, LODOVICHO CENC! 

(F) «... from the municipal collection of Foligno, on one of 
which is written: VERO E COMO SE DICI CHE. QVISTI 
FERRA SONNO DE PIERFELICI [‘It is true, as it is said, 
these irons are of Pierfelici’}, and on another [‘1n altro’; this 
may signify a plate not related to the first]: FE ROSSIECTO 
EL LAVORO BELLO PEL CONSOBRINO SVV FRATELLO. 
(14592) [‘Rossiectus made this fine work for his cousin-german 
(24592) 

‘The following are from casts in the Museum at Perugia: 

(G) On one plate, in the central portion, a tournament shicld 
with arms, a crest, and mantling; round this a narrow band 
(similar to that of 13 a) containing a wreath; beyond this, 
1 broad band of crossed lines like thet of 18 3; in the outer 
border an inscription: +QVISTI-FERRA-A-FACTI-FARE- 
ODDO.ORFO-PER-NON. LIPRESTARE, ‘These irons Oddo 
“Orfo” [= ‘Goldsmith ] has had made, [but] not for lending”, 
On the other plate, in the central portion, a chamfron-shaped 
shield with arms (? the same, but reversed, as on the first plate); 
round this, a narrow band with a wreath and a broad band of 
crossed lines ; in the outer border: M- PIETRO -SI-LAFABRI- 

, CATL- ROSSIECTO - ZECHIERI - LAINTAGLIATI, ‘Master 
Pietro made them, Rossiecto the Mintmaster engraved them? 
(Cé also p. 168, supra). 

(H) In the central portion, a shield with arms; round this 
band of omament much like that of the bands of the irons on 
fg. 7, and resembling greatly that of figs. 10 and 11; in the 
outer border is: +GIOVAM - BATISTE - DESPIETRO - DES- 
ounce + EPATRONE - DELIFERRA - COMO - PENSO - 

Il, *Gioyanni Batiste (?) son of Ser Pietro (?) son of Ser 
Lorena is owner of these isons sa I think, 1012" 

2 This date, queried in the Italian description, be i 
tha that af anyother nok ol Roneto shies Teaver 
‘ences. "CE supra, pp. 168, 184, 185, 
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(D In the central portion, a shield with a rest and mantling ; 
round this a band of ornament in the same style as that of G, 
but including also what seems to be the double-tailed siren of 
25 a; in the outer border an inscription (from Proverbs, if, 16) : 
+LONGITVDO - DIERVM- IN-DEXTER-EIVS- ET-IN= 
SINISTRA - ILLIVS - DIVITIE - ET - GLORIA, ‘Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honour’. 

(J) In central portion, a skull, round which are ten wreaths, 
containing each (excepting one, with +R) a letter of +REVI- 
VISCAM, “I shall tive again”; beyond this is a band of wreath- 
like stamped ornament; in the outer border is an inscription 
(from Psalms, xc, 6): +VIR - INSIPIENS - NON - COGNO- 
SCET-ET-STVLTVS-NON-INTELLIGET - HEC, ‘A brutish 
man knoweth nots neither doth « fool understand this’, This 
plate was eut, I think, by the artist who cut those of fig. 7. 

(10) In the central’ portion, a large merchant's mark; round 
this a band formed principally of a continuous line making 
a series of small loops, altemately to the right (and pointing 
inward) and to the left (and pointing outward); in the outer 
border is: +COLVI - CHE - FA - LECIALDE - HABELTA- 
CERE-CHA- ELPIV- BELTENPO- CHE - SEPOSSA-AVERE, 
(‘He who makes the wafers has to hide well, because he has 
the finest time that it is possible to have’, or (?)¢ He who makes 
the wafers does well to conceal that he has the finest time that 
it is possible to have’, 

(L), In the central portion of each plate is a chamfron-shaped 
shiold with arms, beyond which in «band of well-eut, but very 
simple, stamped ornament. In the outer border of one plate is: 
+PASSA - LONORE - INNANTE - AOGNE - COSA - COM- 
TEMPERANZAOMEOPRAEVIRTVOSA, (?) ‘Honour comes 
before everythings with temperance every work is virtuous". In 
the outer border of the other is: +SER - IERONIMO - DE- 
BARTOLOMEO - AFACTEFARE - ACHINO- RENDE- NOLI- 
VOL - PRESTARE, ‘Ser Ieronimo [?son] of Bartolomeo has 
had [these irons] made; to him who does not bring them back 
he does not wish to lend them’. 











Lord Cnawronp had listened to the paper with the greatest 
interest, but was puzzled on one or two points, for instance the 
derivation of the word cialdone. It was analogous to stiacciati, 
which meant something pressed ; hence the signification of flatten- 
ing, and its application to very low reliefs in the late fifteenth, 
century. It was also applied to Michael Angelo’s nose when’ 
flattened by Torrigiano. ° In the present case it referred less to 
the process of manufacture than to the effect of low relief. 
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He could not believe that the rarity of the wafering-irons was 
ue to the great cost of their manufacture: they must have been 
as common as the wafers and appeared even in the houses of the 
poor, perhaps as an extravagance but not as a luxury. He was 
at a loss to explain the monopoly of a particular factory, and 
wondered if such specimens as that dated 1551 with the ship- 
ploqostts were made for special occasions, a it was obvious that 
they were very little worn, and cannot have been ordinary kitchen 
utensils; and the inscriptions, at times humorous of festiv 
pointed to the same conclusion. ‘The contrast to the Germ: 
series was very marked, those being heraldic and based on numi 
matic principles, while the Italian were pictorial and based on 
majolica, No specimen hed been shown on the sereen that might 
not have been mistaken for a majolica dish : there was a tendency 
to follow the natural form of a plate and arrange the ornamenta- 
tion round a centre, whereas the German were treated like 
medallions, on the fist. Finally, it was interesting to find a 
mintmaster making objects not connected with the coinage. 


Mr. Evanann Gneex, Somerset Herald, remarked that fastened 
to a splay of the window on the south side of the chancel of 
Feckenham Church, Worcestershire, was a pair of wafering-irons 
of the sixteenth century used for making the Host. ‘They were 
found under the floor of the farm-house near the church, which 
according to tradition was the house inhabited by Dom Fecken- 
ham, the last abbot of Westminster, after the Crown had seized 
the abbey and tured the inmates adrift. ‘The Rev. Douglas 
Fells, when vicar of Feckenbam, bad the irons brooght into 

iurch, as he always thought that the propert 
Wink kedeess er ee, 


Mr. G. F. Hr was impressed by the author's good fortune 
in finding an untouched subject; and thought that extreme skill 
had been displayed in working out so much in pioneer paper. 
‘The subject was of special interest to himelf in its medallic 
aspect. “Punches were first used on wafering-irons when they 
were superseding the cutting of dies direct in the metal ; and 
medals were made by striking like a large coin as early as 1498. 
Another dated 1478 was the first instance of the use of dies. 








In the sixteenth century Cellini used that but did not 
invent it, having learnt it from Lautizio and others. Another 
point was that the use of punches was contem; with the 


invention of printing, and a type was in fact a kind of punch, 
Hie noticed the intense coneoatoe of the art displayed on 
wafering-irons, one specimen having a design resembling a Caro- 
Tingian ‘monogram ; and even the most Baroque of them had 
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Gothic reminiscences. ‘The only Renaissance feature he had 
noticed on the screen was the galley; the other designs were 
purely archaic in feeling. 


Mr. Hupnvnce replied that the poor as well as wealthy persons 
had wafering-irons, althougl the more beautiful specimens must 
have been very expensive. “They were used at festivals, baptisms, 
marriages, and other social gatherings ; while light pairs seemed 
to be forthe noo of ladies who made wader far helt own amuve- 
ment. He thought the mintmaster might have learnt some- 
thing useful in his own art from a study of the blacksmith’s pro- 
ductions, For many suggestions made during the preparation 
of th paper he was much indebted to Me, Ul and ir Hereues 

cad. 





‘The Curarrsiaw congratulated the author on the success of his 
first paper asa Fellow. ‘The subject was more or less a novelty 
to most present, and might be treated in various ways. Like 
other papers presented to the Society it. was not the last word on 
the subject, but should rather be looked on as a contribution to 
knowledge ‘that would be utilized eventually. Even a small 
subject like the present would find its place in human history, 
whether in relation to its artistic or technical features. Dr. Hild- 
burgh had taken great pains to attain accuracy in every detail, 
and had provided a further exhibit in the shape of wafers made 
from the wafering-irons in his collection, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 


‘Twunspay, 25th Mance, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt,, D.Litt, F.RS., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows: 
‘Edward Seymour Forster, Esq., M.A. 
John Harley, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer, Kint. 


Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held on 
Friday, 28x] April, St. Georges Day, at 2 pam and lists were 
read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and Officers 
for the ensuing year. 
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J. P. Bose-Fox, Esq., read the report on the excavations at 
‘Wroxeter in 1914, which will be printed in Reports. 

‘The excaiations during 1914 consisted chiefly in the uncover- 
ing of the large house-site that was discovered the year before. 
Previous to the buildingof the large house there appeared to ave 
‘een several wattle and daub buildings on this site. ‘These only 
asted for a short period, after which three long houses with 
‘stone walls and open fronts with porticoes on the street were 
erected. In the first half of the secoud century these houses 
were incorporated into one large house with an imposing portico, 
measuring 115 ft. long. ‘This house extended back from the 
street for over 200 ft. and consisted of many rooms, some of 
them with mosaic pavements and opus signinum floors and others 
fitted, with hypocnosts, “The rooms were entered from long 
corridors and there were two courtyards, in one of which was a 

well, finely constructed of massive blocks of stone, A 
Title to the south of the bulding was a small beth-houe con: 
sisting of two warm rooms with bypocausts, and two octagonal 
Seems pend alcokd tail. In Suck of Con penta by tee sole 
of the road was a water main, the system employed for supply- 
ing the house with water by the shutting of the sluice gates 
being of exceptional interest. The house was largely recon- 
structed about the end of the second century, when it was con- 
verted into one of the usual courtyard type, and a long verandah 
or corridor with a red tescellated pavement was added at the back. 

‘To the wert of this hous pat of ¢ large shructure was slo 
‘uncovered. It consisted of two parallel walls 18 ft. apart, enclos- 
ing an oblong space about 150 f. across. At one of the comers, 
‘which were rounded, there was the remains of an entrance. ‘This 
building appeared to be unigne and it was difficult to know for 
what purpose it was used. It was possible that bull-baiting, or 
games of some description, might have taken place in it and that 
the two parallel walls s rows of wooden seats. A stall 
house, vith badly built Gun walls and farniched with Eve rooms 
and two corridors, was found in the enclosure, but it was probably 
of a different date to the surrounding structure. 

Among the small finds which were better and in greater quan- 
tities than in previous years, were several engraved gems, one 
still set in a finger ring, a cameo of a, Medusa head, some fine 
examples of enamel work, the best being a complete brooch of 
the type, and many ornaments and other interest- 
ing objects. Pottery was again found in juantities, over 
‘200 potters’ stamps being recorded. The cies nant om, 
the most interesting being three British coins and  guinarius of 
the Emperor Trajan. Nothing bad been found to alter the 
hi conclusions, The proportion of pre-Flavian coins Was 
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High ane stggented i Secipetion bolo tak posi, wile the 
last coins were three of the Emperor Arcadius of the same date as 
the two of Theodosius I which were found in 1913. 


‘Tho Paeswpenr regarded the paper as a model statement of 
the year’s excavation, which as the exhibits showed had been 
most prolific. he treatment of the building-plan showed a 
great deal of archaeological tact, and he himself knew the diffi- 
culties of restoring such palimpsests, and distinguishing the 
‘various levels of a build 1g. Mr. Bushe-Fox and his colleagues 
were to be congratulated on having thrown new light on the 
history of that part of Roman Britain. One point of special 
interest was the system of flushing the drains ; and the-evidence 
nt to show that towards the end of the second century a 
vere blow fell on Wroxeter. ‘There was a considerable revival 
in other parts of Britain under Constantine and Valentinian, but 
that was not traceable at Wroxeter, where the contemporary 
coins were few and the late buildings of poor quality, as for 
example that inside the enclosure. Many of the exhibits were 
of special interest, the most noteworthy being perhaps the seal- 
thor with its orginal wax for sealing and the Bags of «pioneers 
axe. Crystalline glass of which a fragment was shown seldom 
came to light on Roman sites. 

















Mr. Hayrer said the interpretation of the complicated plan 
of the buildings was entirely due to Mr. Bushe-Fox, and those 
who had visited the site appreciated the difficulties of the task. 
‘The three long houses that first occupied the site corresponded 
with others already discovered south of the temple, all having 
faced the main street. ‘The small finds had an carly appearance 
ecause they came from the lower levels, the top having been 
removed in the previous Yeas." Hs emphasized the probebility 
of « Claudian occupation, earlier brooches and pottery being 
pethaps accidental, whereas the bulk of the coins were of Claudius, 
‘and were of a peculiar type noticed by Ritterling at Hofheim. 
Such local imitations were the common means of exchange during 
‘that xeign, and the first occupation was evidently more military 
than civil, He took the opportunity of recording the loss of a 
‘most efficent foreman and attractive character in Hiscock, who 
as 9 reservist had been called to the colours, had been wounded 
and recovered, but on returning to the front had fallen in the 
service of his country. 








‘Mr. Srmernenso added his testimony to the ingenuity shown 
in deciphering such a complicated mass of foundations, and fully 
appreciated the lucid manner in which their history had been 
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reconstructed. ‘The enclosure had so far baffled every one, and 
it was unfortunate that the modern road occupied the site of the 
fourth wall. It, was too early to generalize with regard to the 
date of occupation, as little more than three acres had been 
explored out of a total area of 150-170 acres. 






Sir Huncuies Reap added his congratulations on the a 
able manner in which the subject had been treated, emphasi 
the desirability of omitting on such occasions points of detail 
that obscured the main features of some reports, It was enough 
to know that further measurements could be found in print late 
‘The Romano-British collection at the British Museum, which 
might have furnished parallels for some of the exhibits, had for 
the most part been in storage for many years, and inspection of 
it was not an easy mattex, but the time of its re-appoarance was 
at hand. ‘The Wroseter vbeive had bean long delayed, but the 
Society now had the satisfaction of seeing it in execution. ‘The 
assistance rendered by voluntary workers was specially geatify- 
ing, as without it the Society could not cary out the programmes 

ial mention should be made of the part played by the 
ce and the University of Birmingham. With regard 
tation of the two graves, he quoted presumably 
pagan graves of Saxons on High Down, Sussex, that had the 
same direction, and thought the Christian origin of those at 
Wroxeter was questionable, ‘Ihe relies on exhibition showed 
strong British influence, and he referred especially to a tall wn 
tapering towards the foot like one of shale at Cambridge from 
‘Old Warden, Beds. The column with base consisting of alarger 
cylinder was’ also. un-Roman, and the cramp-beds were of 
same shape as metal ingots of practically all periods and countries, 


Mr, Wraurn, as treasurer of the Wroxeter fund, expressed the 
indebtedness of the Research Committee to Mr. Hayter for his 
work on the coins and to Miss Ridgeway for her skilful restora- 
tion of the pottery. ‘The experience of the past year confirmed 
his own opinion that the best method of raising funds was by 
personal appeals. ‘he work had naturally been hampered b) 
the wat adit had been decided to fil inthe excavations bo 
‘of 1918 and 1914 so as to leave a clear field for the next season, 
though no date had yet been fixed for resuming the work of 
exploration, 


‘Thanks were ordered to Le returned for this communication. 
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‘Taunspay, 15th Arar, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat, D.Litt, F.R.S, President, 
in the Che 









The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 





ol, it 
‘Melbourne, 1070 
8. War medals and decorations issued to the British military and 
naval forees from 1684 to 188. By D. Ul. Irwin, London, 1880. 
From A. W Clapham Hag B.8.A.—Some femous building and the 
‘tory. ‘By A. W, Clapham, J:8.A., and Walter H, Gollfrey. vo, 
Westminster.” n.d. 
rom the Delogaten of the Clarendon Pros Tho develepment of Arabic 
‘numerals in Europe, By G. F, Hill, 8vo, Oxford, 1916. 


tructuro and its development, By 




















William Vaux Graham, Esq., was admitted a Fellow, 


Notice way again given of the Ann ‘Meoting to be held 
on Fridey, 28rd April, St, Goongds Day at pam and Tits 
were read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 





‘Lhe Report of the Auditors of the Society's Accounts for 
1914 was read (see the end of the volume), and thanks were 
voted to the Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer for 
his good and faithful servic 


Canon J.T. Fowsxn, D. 

sper on three panels of thi 
PeEchester church, Durbar 

‘The panels of glass with which this paper deals have not 
been én situ within living memory, but in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century they had at some time unknown been inserted. 
in the plain glazing of the.middle lancet light at the east end 
of the chancel. In 1868 all the glazing of the three lights was 
faken' out in otder to fusert modem memorial gla and these 
panels were for some time kept in the vestry. There they 
attracted the attention of our venerable Fellow, Canon Green 
well, who, as a native of the parish, had known them from his 
childhood. For their better preservation he had each one fixed 
between two sheets of glass in an oak frame. ‘Thus framed and 
glazed, they were hung in one of the windows on the south side 









m FS.Ay rend the following 
enth-eentiny stained glass from 
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of the chancel. Consequently, they were easily removed to 
‘Durham to be closely examined, drawn, and photographed. 

‘These panels have almost certainly formed part of the original 

acing of the windows, coresponding as they do in date with 

e architectural design of the three Jancets, and if so they must 
have occupied the middle light, being, even without their border, 
‘too broad for the side-lights, but, with a border of pro} 
width, they would have been right for the middle light 
The general design appears to have been somewhat uni 
‘hirteenth-century windows are described as ‘medallion’, 
‘single figure and canopy’, and ‘ Jesse” windows. 

"Thin one has ad groups of figures et ia medallion windows, 
canopies as over single figures, and the groups connected by 
Aloreated scrolls as in Jese windows’ The Ce ight has 

ups representing events in the Li is 
under a sort of eanopy, the groups connected by serol- work, and 
the whole no doubt originally enclosed by a floreated border, 
none of which has been preserved. ‘The narrower side-lights 
have probably been occupied by white pattern glass picked out 
with a little colour. like manner the middle lancet at West- 
well, in Kent, contains fragments of panels showing scenes in the 
life of our Lord, and is flanked by white windows of painted 

aac, with border asi often the case 

fore describing the separate panels, I will point out some 
characteristic thirtsenth-cetvury festares’ common to al. "The 
design isin the lead-work, helped out by the coloured and painted 
glass. ‘The treatment of the figures is quite simple, and they 
are not crowded. Architectural details are jue. ‘The 
ground is represented as Iompy, and of different colours, each 
colour, green or yellow, on one piece of glass. There is no 
attempt at perspective. ‘The canopies are quite rudimentary. 
All the principal outlines are formed by the lead-lines. The 
lettering is Lombardic, bat it now occars only in the ‘ Magi* 
subject. The flesh tints are pink, not white. The faces are 
vigorously drawn, but not handsome or beautiful. ‘The hands 
and feet are ill-drawn. ‘The shading is indicated by bold black 
ines running to points and edged with emear. | Cros-hatching 
in the interstices of the foliage, and on the saddle in the 
* subject. ‘The flesh-coloured glass is the most decayed, 
‘the White, green, and yellow less so, the blue and ruby least. 
‘Much of the original leading is left, and it appears to have been 
* Somé authorities class windows of this kind with Jesse windows, but 

















‘that term seems only appropriate where there iss igure of J 
ict rteence tote forint i 
*F. 8. Bien, Ancient Painted Glass, pp. 45, 47, 48, 50, 64. “Neledn, 


Ancient Painted Giass, p. 15. 
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Fig. 1. piaorax oF im Bast WiNpow A” KANOHESTER. 


fasible. ‘There is of course no sign of any yellow stain, which 
did not come into use before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, We note a great resemblance to other glass of the 
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thirteenth century at Le Mans fig. 2), Salisbury, York, and many 
other places, especially in the foliage, parts of which are exactly 
Tike some in a border at Salisbury. 





Fig. 2. wixpow ar um wane, mos nvomen’s vxare, 


Much of our glass of the carly English period was made in 
Fie oF by French artis, Bishop Base}, who ded in 1195, 


appears to have provided glass for the windows in the apse of 
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his cathedral, as originally designed and constructed.! ‘That 
glass would most likely be French, and the glass placed in Lan- 
ate disotb nant long alver muy vary well be ekyemltolars 
been of the same character, ‘The French were always in advance 
of us, both in Gothic and in Renaissance glass. 

‘Lo come now to the separate subjects. ‘The series has prob- 
ably begun at the bottom of the window® with the Annuncia- 
tion, which is now lost, Next, would come the announcement 
by the Angels to the Shepherds, which remains, though in a 
sadly mutilated and patched condition ; then the Nativity, no 
longer existing ; then the Adoration by the Magi, fairly per- 
fect, then the Hight into Egypt, also pretty complete. Above 
these representations there would still be room for one more, 
possibly the Baptism of our Lord, with the Dove descending 
‘nd the Voice from Heaven in the uppermost: part of the window, 
‘Whe panel of the announcement by the Angels to the Shepherds 
is so much patched that the subject could not at first be recog- 
nized (fig. 8). But there still remain considerable portions of two 
figures, probably shepherds, in long white tunics and brown 
boots, facing one another, and in front of the one on our left 
who has over his white tunic a ruby robe falling a little below 
infront, but reaching tothe shtt of the white ini 
behind, and appetring jn fronton both sides, i a Tong green 
staff, now headless, which may be compared with those at Le 
Mans, presently to be deseribed. Some of the lumpy green 
ground remains under their feet. ‘There had possibly been an 
‘Angel with Gloria in excelsis, Deo in the upper part of the panel, 




















+ which is now all patchwork, or that part of the subject may have 


been left to the imagination, as at Le Mans. Between the two 
figures are the upper parts of a conventional tree, represented as 
fa white anda red stem, each with a globose and slightly foliated 
heed. A grass-green goat, his hind-quarters gone, is shown as 
if standing on his hind legs and supported against the treo, 
browsing on its bark or foliage. ‘There ought to be some sheep , 
feeding on the ground, but the lower part of the picture is all 
patchwork, In the lowest part of all are some remains of scroll- 
work, which is better preserved in the other panels, and can best 
be described in connexion with them. 

‘The introduction of a goat in pastoral scenes appears to be a 
convention, and can perhaps be supposed to have reference to 
the widely spread belief that it is good for the health and happi- 








ia sane sodis suae . . . ornamenta multa dedit . .. multipli- 
ictura fenestris vitreis circa altaria,’—Continualor Symeonis 
ymeon, p- 386. 


*'The usual order in England. 
You, xxvIt e 
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ness of other animals, as horses, cattle, and sheep, to have a goat 
with them. It is still thought that the po of a goat pre- 
vents abortion, and that the smell of the animal keeps away 
diseases, There is no goat in the corresponding picture at 
‘Le Mans, in which, as in the Lanchester one, are two shepherds 
with long staves curved at the top like hockey-sticks. One 
shepherd is seated and the other standing on lampy ground, and 
there are three sheep. In the picture of Moses and the burning 
‘bush on the oprosita side of the same window are two sheep 
grazing on the lumpy ground, and a goat at the tree exactly as 
in the Lanchester panel of the shepherds, At St. Denis, the 
‘Moses subject is represented with sheep on the ground, aud two 

ats, one apparently aiming at the bark, and the other at the 
Jeaves.! In one of the windows in the Chapter House at York 
isa panel (c. 1400-10), supposed to have come from the Lady 
Chapel, representing the Annunciation by the Angel to Joachiin 
that his wife should bear a child? Here are sheep on the 
ground; and a goat browsing on a tree with his hind legs only 
on the ground. And now, to come to a modern example, in 
the ‘Gobelins’ Restaurant in London, one of the designs in 
the tapestry represents a pastoral scene with a goat in the 
same attitude, attacking a tree. And it has always been well 
known that a goat will browse on a tree whenever he has the 
chance, As to the green colour of the goat at Lanchester, that 
4s easily accounted for by the requirements of the colour scheme. 
Hence it is, that, as Lewis Day says, ‘we meet with positively 
blue beards, ruby’ cows, and trees of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; primarily coloured cattle look on at the Nativity, and 
Christ is shown entering Jerusalem on ¢ bright Bue donkey’? 
Here at Lanchester we have one tree of two colours, and there 
are blue leaves in the foliated scrolls. The bac! d of the 
figure-group has been blue, but there is very little 

‘The next panel, that of the Adoration of the Magi (fig. 4), is 
designed in the usual way, as shown in the photograph, and it may 
be compared with the central medallion at Le Mans, which is more 
artistically treated. It may be noted that the crowns are very 
‘similar in both representations, and that the attitudes of the 
figures are less suk at Le Maus. At Lanchester our Lady is 
seated, but the chair is not shown. She is crowned and has a 
ruby nimbus, In front of her is a lange white staff with a yellow 
foliated head, apparently a sceptre. Part of her dress is gone, 


{ Wetiske, Dvgn in Paint Gt, 9. 
the NIE at May Wn Logenda Aaron Be Mase Fae ae 
sein oh thy Legenda Ansan, De Nai. M's Bh 
Strum, Anne, Lad _ ae 
Wind, 190, 988. 
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but she is clothed in a white tunic with a white girdle, and there 
fave remains of a green outer robe, and she wears brown shoes, 
On her knees, supported by her left arm, is the Holy Child, in 
a ruby robe; his face and nimbus are on one piece of glass, now 
very indistinct. His bare but apparently sandalled fest appear 
below the skirt of his long robe, and he is reaching out for 
something presented by the kneeling ‘king’, ‘That’ object is 
unfortunately now represented by a patch of ruby glass ‘he 
kneeling figure is in a white under-garment, girded, like that of 
our Lady, with a white girdle, over which hang folds of the robe, 
‘There are remains of a dark pink outer garment, and on his feet, 
she kneels, we may obverve his geeen boots or shoes. Like hi, 
fellows, he is erowned and bearded. Behind him stands another 
‘king in a yellow robe over a green one, and one pink boot or 
shoe is visible” He appears to have a white globular covered 
vessel in his right hand, and to be holding up his left. Behind 
tind between the two now devcribed.weseg only the heed and 
shoulder of the third king, over whose head, near the middle of 
the picture, is a ruby star. “On a band forming a sort of eanopy 
over the whole is the inscription, in Lombardic letters, 


AAA: MAGI DAV AARVM ADORANG, 


and over this, slight indications of there having been some archi- 
tectural details. “The background is sapphire blue, not diapered. 
‘The third and last subject that I have to describe is that of 
the Flight into Bgypt (fig. 5). ‘This again is treated in the usual 
way, and may be compared with the snmeat Le Mans, ‘Che Virgin 
‘Mother is seated on a white ass of which nothing remains but 
the four legs, though the outline is obvious in the leading, now 
filled up with plain white glass. ‘The Vixgin’s face is also gone, 
but her ruby nimbus remains, ‘The front and back of the saddle, 
and the fore incup, are let, but all the lower 
part ofthe She is supporting the swaddled 
(not nimbed) with both hands, exactly as at Le Mans; 

the swaddli ight blue, and the mother’s robe:is 
dark pink, ‘Jo is walking in front, leading the ass by a halter, 
‘the position of his right hand being exactly as at Le Mans, where 
the halter remains. » He is in a green outer tment, and wears 
yellow conical hat, but is not nimbed; at Le Mans he is. ‘The 
middle part of his figure down to the knees has been concealed by 
the head of the ass, and'the left side of him: from’ the shoulder 
to the knee is gone; but the legs from the knees downwards are 
clearly shown, clad in loosely fitting white hose, with high brown 


































* ‘As the drestes come very low down in this subject, we cannot be sure 
whether boots or shoes are meant to be shown, 


re 
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boots. His green robe reaches far lower down behind than in 
front. Over his shoulder he carries a white staff, on which is 
hung, by its handle, a yellow basket. He is loo 
the Mother and Child, ‘The background, as in the other two 
panels, is of undiapered blue, In the case of this panel we have 
S complete Romanesyue design by vay of canopy, ‘There 
three round arches supported by’ slender green columns ris 
from the lumpy ground on which the ast is walking. ‘These 
shafe ate surmount by ppl capitals wth neckmoulds bel, 
and abaci, from which the arches spring. ‘The arch on our left 
is smaller and diferent in desig, and lin with ry nn 
while the other two are oocapled By the blue backgroud and 
the figures. ‘The triangular spaces outside the axchea are filed 
in by a representation of green ashlar work, over which is a crest- 
ing ‘of light blue with little round arches painted on. I can 
niot explain the ruby filling of the left-hand arch, unless it be 
later patching. 

‘The scroll-work under this picture is the best preserved, and 
I will now describe it, referring to any particular differences in 
the details of the others. From the iniddle of the panel ascend 
and diverge two thick, fleshy, white stems forming what has 
been called ‘fino, fat, Gotilc scroll’, each stem dividing into 
three branches, making six in all. Four of these branches tise 
into the picture above, and end in white flowers in the lumpy 
ground under the ass's feet. ‘The other two are turned back andl 
tinder sos to occupy. the Jower corer of the panel nd enh 
ends in two blue trefoils. From the point of divergence of the 
tain ste spring thre refi on one pice of whit las, and 
over them two branches twining over and ending in trefoil, each 
‘on one piece of blue glass, this trifoliate leafage is ‘thrown 
out” by eross-hatehing in the interstices between the leaves 
and the stalks. In the Magi panel green and yellow take the 

Ince of blue in the terminal leaves, and the grecn is thrown up 
little bits of ruby. Little else is left; only a small portion 
of yellow in the cantal part, and a pice of white foliage rented 
somewhat differently from that just now described. In the 
Shepherds’ panel there are blue terminations with little white 
foils between them. The backgrounds of all the scroll-work 
ate ruby, 40 as to counterchange with the blue backgrounds of 
the figure-pictures. 

‘Again. taking the three panels together, perhaps the most 
notevorthy details are, the green goat in the Shepherds" soene, 
the peculiar outer garments of one of the shepherds and of Joseph, 

2 Exactly a9 in wall-paintng at St. Gabriel's Chapel, Canterbury, 
Aroha Coty 7H and in thirteenth-eentury gla at Lin” 
‘oln, Nolson, Painted Glas, 1913, late vii, at p58. 
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being a sort of chasuble with holes to put the head through, 
reaching much lower down behind, namely to about half-way 
between the back of the knee and the heel, 80 as to give protec- 
tion from rain, ete., but only down to the waist in front, so leav- 
ing the legs free. “Phe low thirteenth-century crowns are quite 
characteristic, ‘The boots of Joseph and of the shepherdy of 
brown leather; even the boots or shoes of our Lady are of the 
same material, "he two ‘kings’ whose fect are shown are booted 
or todyone in green and the other pinky posbly with reference 
to their regal state. Whe large wicker basket that Joseph earries 
over his shoulder is interesting ; at Le Mans he is carrying a rug 
‘or garment in the same way. 

fT have been right in thinking that at Lanchester we had 
the Westwell arrangement of a gorgeous central lancet light of 
figure gzoups and seroll-work, fanked by two narrower lancsts 
of grisaille lighted up by little jewels of colour, all three with 
suitable ornamental borders, the general effect’ must have been 
very fine indeed. I hope that the comparative rarity of early 
thirteenth-century glass will be thought a sufficient reason for 
my having described the Lanchester remnants at so great a length 
‘a5 Thave done, and once more, in my eighty-third year, doing 
something for our Society, 












Sir Wrut1am Horr remarked that the sceptre held by our 
Lady in the middle panel was quite in accord with twelfth- and 
thirteenth-eentury practice, He thought a sequence of subjects 
would have been possible in the middle light, the Annunciation 
being at the bottom and Herod and the Innocents at the top: 
those and the preserved panels would gocupy the availabe ptce 
With repurd tothe sidedights th curly cols soggested a Jesse 
tree, which would make the scrolls in ‘the three lights uniform 
sud’ do away with the contrast of colour, ‘he glass may have 
been imposted from France, but was most probably painted in 
Hinglend, "There was evidence in the Norwich Secrst accounts 
that windows were made by local workmen with imported glass. 


Mr. Newsraw asked for further light on the occurrence of the 

t_ browsin, not noticed it before, arid 
inquired whether the subject was confined to any particular cen- 
tury. Possibly it was intended to represent the spirit of evil. 





Canon Fowsr replied that there was hardly room for figures 
if there had been a Jesse window, the side-lights being only 
15 in. wide. The tree would properly have been at the bottom 
of the middle light, with branches extending tothe side windows, 
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Sir Hzncores Reap, LLD., Vice-President, exhibited (i), on 
behalf of the Corporation of Ripon, an early British sword of 
anthropoid type found near Ripon, and (ii) a Viking sword found 
in the Lea near Edmonton, on which he read the following 
notes. 

I have the pleasure to bring to your notice to-night two 
swords of some considerable interest, and will first deal with that 
shown by the Corporation of Ripon (fig. 1). Tt was sent to me 
some litéle time ago by the Lown Clerk’ with a request that 
I might have it made safe against any further decay from rust. 
‘The story sent with it was that it was found at Clotherholme, 
about one mile from Ripon, with a certain number of bones. 

Tt belongs to a very interesting class of swords known ax 
*anthropoid’, and dates from the period known as La ‘ne IT, 
‘otherwise the Second century 3.c. As a type it has strong 
affinities to a very much earlier class from Hallstatt (B. M. 
Bronze Age Guide, fig. $2), with widely branching horns at the 
end of the pommel. ‘This Hallstatt sword, however, is certainly 
of a very much earlier date, say the eighth century. "M. Salomon 
Beinach has been led to date the present anthropoid type ax 
Jater than 200 ».c, on what seem to be fairly good grounds. 
Fortunetely the British evilence agrees with the-Coatiaental on 
which M. Reinach relies. In Kemble's Horae Feralas, pl. XVIL, 
fig, 2 is a figure of one of these anthropoid swords or daggers 
found in the river Witham. It differs from all the others of 
the kind in having neither a human head nor a mere knob, but 
a smal] human figure at the pommel. Another point is that it 
‘has its bronze sheath, and it is by means of the sheath that we 
are able to control the date attributed to the type on other 

ids. ‘The evolution of the chape from the tt type 

been followed through a great variety of modifications until 

it assumes in the second century x.c. the form seen in this 
‘Witham dagger sheath. 

An interesting discovery which has a direct on this 
Bolnt waa made at North Grimeton in the Rast Biding of York 
shire, It is recorded and’ the objects figured in J. R, Mortimer’s 
‘Burial Mounds of Bast Yorkshire,p. 804, Here were found two 
‘swotds, one of them being of the type now in quetion with 
@ very remarkable bronze handle of the anthropoid type, the 
‘other'a long sword of the Hunsbury class. ‘The special’ interest 
of the discovery is that here again we have the contemporaneous 
character of the fathropoid hilt and the Hunsbury chape admir- 
ably demonstrated, ‘Thus although archaeology is held by 

in historians to be ‘the most speculative of sciences’, the 
speculations in this particular case are reducible to a fair point of 
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In the example before us to-night two features of the handle 
are worthy of note: one that the whole of it is made of iron and 
not of bronze, as is commonly the case; the other that the ends 
of the curves are much more pronounced than in any of the other 
swords to which I have alluded, or of those figured by our lamented 
colleague, M, Déchelette, in his Manual @drchéologie (p. 1137), 
Where indeed the whole story of the type is well and concisely 
told. 

‘The total length of the sword is @14 in, of which the handle 
comprises 69 in: the greatest width ofthe blade is 2 in. 

The second ssvord (fig. 2) is of a much later kind, belonging 
in fact to tho Viking type of which I showed an example to the 
Society quite recently. This sword is 89% in. in total length, 
with a straight two-sided blade slightly more than 2 ine in 
width at the broadest part; the pommel is semicircular in 
general outline and the guard is straight and shuttle-shaped ; 
down the middle of the Mlade is a faint channel, charactenetic 
feature of these swords, 

Tt was found about four years ago in the old bed of the river 
Lea at Edmonton. I was fortunate enough to secure it, and 
I propose to add it to our fine series of the kind in the British 
Museum. 

At first sight the shape of the pommel might seem to indi- 
cate a date somewhere between the trilobed pommel common in 
Viking swords and the plain rounded form teristic of the 
thirteenth century. If one depended entirely ‘pon the apparent 
evolution of form, one would be inclined to place this type of 
pommel Inter than the trilobed shape. Evidence from another 
Souree, however, tends rather in the other direction. A find of 
weapons of precisely this character was made at Islandbrid 
and Kilmainham in the year 1866, and was published in the 
fenth volume ofthe Procidinge of te Roya rsh deadenyy and 
later by George Coffey and B, ©. R.. Armstrong in the same 
publication, vol. xxviii (1910). Here were found a number of 
swords, shield bosses, iron tools, brooches, and other personal 
ornaments, indicating the presence of a considerable interment. 
From the indications of date provided by this discovery, the 
Durials would seem to have taken place about the second quarter 
of the ninth century, with the proviso that the interments may 
have spread over some considerable time. ‘Thus, whatever this 
may be worth (and the Irish evidence is by no means precise 
it would seem at any rate to show that assuming that, the date 
of this burial was the same as that of the sword now in question, 
that date is rather before than after the year 1000, 

It remains to note that both the pommel and guard of this 
sword are i 




















with a kind of chequer design in brass, end that 
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in spite of the semicirealar outline of the pommel, there still 
remains a trace of the trilobe design inasmuch as the pommel is 
cut into three sections by two diagonal lines, 





Mr, Reoraun Sarr thought the date of the Kilmainham 
grord quoted for comparison was much too eaey, a agreed 
that the pommel of the Viking specimen exhibited was a very 
late form of the three lobes, It would be an interesting study 
to determine the date and origin of both the leading types of 














that period, with straight and eurved guards respectively. ‘They 
possibly overlapped, and were occasionally found together, but 
there were probably different traditions behind them, "The 


other exhiit was by far the most important among the swords 
recently brought to the notice of the Society. Its occurrence in 
England at all. was remarkable considering ‘the small number 
kmown on the Continent; and the discovery of two in Yorkshire 
suggested a close connexion with Gaul, that could be predicated 
on other grounds, such as place-names and chariot-burials. ‘Che 
present example was an exaggeration of the anthropoid type, 
the arms and legs of the figure rather interfering with the grip : 
but there were other indications (as, for example, the brooches) 
that towards the end of the period known as La Tene IL the 
Britons began to develop on their own lines, and their products 
‘then assumed an insular character, 


‘The Parstorwr thought the subject had been treated exhaus- 
tivelyy and agreed with, the conclusions as to date and origin 
Tt was another. step towards an accurate chronology of Late 
Celtic art. "The idea of putting an animate object at the ond of 
the hilt went back to a remote period, and there were Cretan 
knives with human heads, Swords with two antennao, with or 
without a central knob, occurred on a whole series of Gaulish 
coins dating from the second and early first centuries u.c, 
‘A direct descendant of that form of pommel was seen on daggers 
represented on coins celebrating the assassination of Caesar. 








Col, Tanon exhibited a silver-gilt seventeenth-century German 
standing enp, on which Sir Huncotxs Rean, LL.D. Viee-Prsi- 
dent, read the following note, 

‘The standing cup shown by Col. Tabor is a characteristic 
example of German plate of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Without being elegant in outline, it has certain pre- 
‘tensions to good proportion, and the chasing is good. 

‘The real interest, however, centres in the coat of arms sur- 
mounting the cover and in the medal inside it. ‘These two 
together suffice to tell the story of the cup, 
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‘The medal is circular and displays a bust to the right ofa man 
in mature li bareheaded, wearing Coonsillor's dros an the 
Imperial Medal (gnadenpfennig) on a gold chain, above it. an 
engraved inseription ANDREAS INHOF 1686; the medal hax 
no reverse and has been cast, 

‘On the cover is a figure of a sea lion, the crest of Imhof, hold- 
ing a shield with the arms of Rehlinger, a quarterly cont, 

“Andreas Imhof IIL was born on 6th February, 1662, and died 
on the 17th April, 1697; he matried 5th May, 1589, Regina 
Reblinger. He was first elected on the City Council of Niirn- 
berg in 1598, and ultimately attained to the highest position in 
the administration of the city. 

‘When in 1682 Gustavus Adolphus handed over to the ety of 
Nimberg the custody of the possessions and the income of the 
‘Teutonic Order, Imhof was appointed Administrator, and at the 
conclusion of fat Prague on the 2nd July, 1685, when 
the Teutonic Order re-entered into its heritage, its representa. 
tives expressed the greatest. satisfaction with Imhof's admini 
tration, and Gustavus Adolphus presonted him with the estate 
of Rachendorff and the village of Btzelskirchen, 

For the information contained in this note the Society ix 
indebted to its Fellow Mr, Maurice Rosenheim, 

A sinall stamp on the edge of the foot represents a stags 
horn in a shield—perhaps a stamp of Stuttgart, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for the 
tions and exhibitions, 
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ANNIVERSARY. 
Furpay, 8rd Avan, 1918, 
St. George's Day. 


WILLIAM MINET, Esq., M.A,, Treasurer, and afterwards 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ; Knt., LL.D,, Vice-Presi- 
“dent, in the chair. 


Robert Garraway Rice, Esq., and William Chapman Waller, 
Bq, were appointed Sorat ofthe Boe oP 


‘Wilfrid Ward, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


2 Seb Rrman, Medaideur, p. 88. Tes attributed 
se trey. a ‘there to Bartholomeus, 
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In the unavoidable absence, through indisposition, of the 
President, his inability to deliver a Presidential Address was 
announced by Sir Hercules Read, Vice-President, acting as his 
Deputy in the chair, and Sir Hercules Read then made a brief 
statement in which he referred to the losses the Society had 
suffered through death during the past year. 


‘The flloving resolution, was thereupon proposed by Sir 
Matthew Ingle Joyce, seconded by Professor William Gowland, 
F.RS,, and carried unanimously, ‘That the best thanks of the 
‘meeting be given to Sir Hercules Read for his address.” 


‘The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following 
were declared elected as Officers and Couneil for the ensuing 


a 
i Eleven members from the Old Council 
Sir Arthur John Bvans, Knty D.Litt, FURS, President, 
William Minet, Esq, M.A.” Treasure 
Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt, C.B. Direotor. 
Charles Reed Peers, Enq M.A. Seoretary. 
David George Ho; 
William Martin, wy LL.D. 
Philip Norman, Esq L1..D. 
Francis William Pixley, sq. 
D'Arey Power, Esq, MA. 
Sir Charles Hercules Read, Kntiy LL.D. 
Cecil Arthur Tennant, Esq B.A. 
Ten members of the New Council 
Colonel Frederick William Town Attree, RE. 
William Paley Baildon, Esq. 
Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 
‘William Heward Bell, Esq. 
Harold Brakspear, Esq. 
Rt, Rev, Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D,, D.C.L. 
John Dibblee Grace, Esq. 
Rev. Edward Samuel Dewiek, M.A. 
Leonard William King, Esq., M-A., Litt.D. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, Chapter IIT, Section iii, the name 
of the following who had failed to pay all moneys dus from in 
to the Society was read from the chair and the Vicx-ParsipeNt 
in the chair made an entry of amoval against his name in the 
Register of the Society : 


Frederick Shum, Esq. 
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‘The following is the address prepared by the Parsipenz: 


Grvrueuex, 

In view of the preoocpations that fil all our minds and the 
inevitable demands on the time and services of our Fellows due 
to the great struggle in which this country finds itself engaged, 
it is something to be able to record the fact that our Society 
has been able to hold successfully its normal meetings and to 
prosecute its work on many lines, In this season of stress 
and of widespread personal bereavement, amidst the violent 
distractions and sensational emotions by which we are beset, the 
Science that opens out the silent vistas of the Past may afford 
‘our minds a welcome solace and at least a temporary sanctuary, 


It is right that I should first speak of our losses: 


Daring the past year the Society has lost by death the 
following Fellows: 


Ordinary Kellows: 
Archdeacon Edward Barber. 28rd August, 1914, 
Everard William Barton. 12th January, 1915. 

Canon Charles Marcus Church. 8th February, 1915, 
Charles Thomas Daniel Crews. Sist May, 1914, 
Rev. Henry Mahoney Davey. | 8th May, 1914. 
Robert Day. 10th July, 1914, 

Edvard Dillon. 23 May, 1914. 

Edwin Hadlow Wise Dunkin. 10th February, 1915, 
Charles William Dymond. 7th February, 1915, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick. rd September, 1914. 
‘Frederick Cornish Frost. 14th May, 1914, 

‘tomes Hglinton Anderson Gwynne,” 2nd March, 1915, 
‘Thomas Henry Harvey. 15th April, 1915, 

Charles Hettier. 15th November, 1914. 

Samuel Wayland Kershaw. 9th November, 1914. 
Sir Archibald Campbell Lawrie. 11th May, 1914. 
Andrew Sherlock Lawson, August, 1914. 

Rev. Henry Danvers Macnamara. 3rd July, 1914, 

, *Hon, Robert Marsham-Townshend. 11th December, 1914. 
Charles ‘Trice Martin. 18th May, 1914. 

*Edward Peacock. Slst March, 1915. 

James Crofts Powell. . 17th August, 1914. 

Willian Ransom. . Ist December, 1914. 
Sir Owen Roberts. 6th January, 1915. | 
Bemard Roth. 29th March, 1915. 

Sir John Benjamin Stone. 2nd July, 1914. 


* Compounders. 
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Honorary Fellow : 
Toseph Déchelette. Killed in action, 6th October, 1914, 


‘The following have resigned : 
Hon, John Fortescue, M.V.0. 
Hubert John Greenwood. 

Rey, Robert Henry Lathbury. 
Tossiyn Francis, Baron Muncaster. 
‘Thomas Morgan Joseph Watkin. 


‘The following have been elected : 
+ Henry Dyke Acland. 
‘Thomas Arthur Acton. 
*Roger Charles Anderson, M.A. 
William Austin, 
‘Henry Balfour, M.A. 
‘Jamies Berry, F.R.CS. z 
John Edwin Couchman, 
Edmund Fraser, M.A. 
Willoughby Gardner. 
William Vaux Graham. 
Percival Davis Griffiths. 
John Harley, M.A. 
‘Thomas Henry Harvey. 
John Alexander Herbert, B.A. 
Walter Leo Hildburgh, M.A., Ph.D. 
William Mangles P'Anson, 
Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer. 
Frederick William Morton Palmer, M.A., M.D. 
‘Thurstan Collins Peter. 
Tobn Quekett, M.A. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck. 
‘Wilfrid Ward. 
William Henry Ward. 











Amang the losses that we have had todeplore during the past 
year, Canon Cuvncn, of Wells Cathedral, who was elected a 
‘ellow of the Society in 1887, died on the 8th of February, 1915, 
fat the advanced age of ninety-two. He was a brother of R. W. 
Chureh, late Dean of St. Paul's, and his official association with 
the cathedral of Wells extended over a period of sixty years. 
His personal acquaintance with Italy, Greece, and the Levant 
was considerable. He himself was born at Florence, where his 
father had settled, in 1828. 


* Compounder. 
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But h¢ lost both parents early in life, and was brought up by 
relations in England, who sent him to a well-known school at 
Lansdowne, Bath. He afterwards proceeded to Oriel College, 
‘Oxford, his brother, R. W. Chureb, being a Fellow at the time. 
C.M. Ghurch graduated in 1845 with a second class in Lit. Hum, 
He then went abroad, and spent three or four years in foreign 
travel, visiting Greece, Constantinople, Salonika, Mount Athos, 
and the Crimea. : 

Daring his travels in Southern Italy, Albania, and the Aegean 
lands, he’ was accompanied by the artist Edward Lear, many of 
whose admimble water-coloar drawings illustrating the East 
Mediterranean lands were in Canon Church's possession, His 

‘onal acquaintance with those regions gave a special zest to 

is collaboration, late in life, in a biography of his uncle, General 

Sit Richard Church, entitled Chapters of‘ an Adventurous Life, 

Sir Richard, after a life of varied military adventures during the 

Napoleonic wars in Egypt, France, and Italy, acted as Viceroy 

‘of the two provinces of Apulia—Terra di Bari, and ‘Terra 
‘@Otranto, restoring them to security and order. 

C.M. Church was successively Vice-Principal of the College 
of ‘Wells, Prebendary, Sub-Dean, and Principal of the 
College. In 1879 he was appointed a residentiary Canon, and 
hs clbction for the cnthedeal with whlat he wet eo tong aevo- 
ciated was testified by a series of works both practical and 
historical. He published several catalogues of its charters and 
records, as well as works on the cathedral, the palace, and the 
brary, and one on, the historic traditions of the city. As 
‘Master of the Cathedral Fabric he kopt vigilant eave over every- 
thing connected with it. -A friend writes that, ‘on one oceasion, 
hen he was eighty-cight vars of age, he motnted tothe top of 
the tower and insisted on being lowered over the battlements 
‘on to the hanging scaffolding, so. that ‘he might inspect the 
‘condition of the canopies of the corner buttresses.” 

He made many communications to the Society of Antiquaries, 
all dealing with Wells Cathedral history. Among these may 
he mentioned papers in Archacologia on Reginalds Bishop of 
Bath; Savaric, Bishop: of Bath and Glastonbury; Jocelin, 
Bishop of Bath; Roger of Salisbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells : 
‘Wella Cathedral Church —Fabric Notes, 124-1887; the meri: 
cords in Wells Cathedral; the Library ofthe Dean and Chapter 

‘The chief interest of Mr. Ronext Day, whio died on July 10, 
‘1914, was in Trish. poe ‘He was elected a Fellow of this 

. He gave 








Society on May 28, 1 special, attention to Trish 
military medals, papers ‘on which, together with others on 
Trish plate and miscellaneous antiquities, were read by him to 
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the Society of Antiguares of Ireland, "He also wrots, however, 
‘on bronze weapons found in Lough Eme, and was instrumental 
jin securing the great find of ancient Trish objects from the 
North-West of Ireland, which I had the honour of describing to 
the Society some years since. As Local Secretary for Ireland, he 
nade frequent reports on the discovery of Irish antiquities, often 
accompanied with exhibitions, He was a member of the Royal 
Kish Academy, and poseeror of a lange private collection, da- 
persed shortly before his death. 

In Mr. Epwann Dison the Society has lost an amiable per- 
sonality, whose wide knowledge in many departments of science 
and art was always at the service of investigators. His own 
work was more specially connected with the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, and for twenty years he took an active part in 
organizing its exhibitions, As a young man, he had held an 
appointment in the Imperial Mint 6f Japan, and he had acquired 
considerable knowledge of Japanese art. He was an authority on 
glass and author of a useful book on the subject, and his work 
on Rubens illustrates his extensive knowledge of Flemish art. 
He died on May 28, 1914, and his loss will be long and deeply 
felt by those privileged to know him. 

Lt.-Col. Henry Fisuwicx, who died on September 13, 1914, 
was best known for his contributions to the knowledge of 
antiquities in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Born at Rochdale in 
1885, he was pre-eminently a local man, taking a very active 
part in the administration of the town, of which hh was twice 
mayor, for over fifty years. He was local secretary of the 
Society for Lancashire, vice-chairman of the Chethan Society, 
Manchester, one of the founders and president of the Lancashire 
Parish Register and Record Societies, and chairman of the 
‘Arts Club, Manchester. He was the first volunteer enrolled in 
Rochdale in 1859, and for some years commanded a battalion. 

‘Among various papers communicated by him to this Society 
may be mentioned the following : 

On the destruction of signs of the zodiac in Bispham church, Lanca~ 
shire, On a font found at Rochdale. Ona discovery of sepulehral urns 
‘on Pull Hill, Yorkshire, Onsome sopulchral urns found near Todmorden, 
Yorkehire. “Ons discovery of sepalchral urn in Bleasdale, Lancashire. 

Git Fellow Me, Savom, Warts Kensnam, who died on 
November 9, 1914, never appears to have taken an active. part 
in the work of the Society. He had, however, made. many 
contributions to. the. Proceedings of ‘the Kent and Surrey 
Archaeological Societies, and. was an Honorary Member of the 
‘Antiquarian Societies of Guernsey and Picardy. He had been 
for many years librarian at Lambeth Palace. 

Sir Andumatn Cauastn, Lawaus, who died May 11, 1914, 
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also seems to have taken no part in our proceedings, but his 
name deserves mention here as that of a distinguished Scottish 
historian, His works on the ‘Early Seottish Charters’ and on 
the Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of 
Scotland, are monuments of wide and accurate learning. 

In Mr. C. Trice Maury, who died on May 13, 1914, the 
Society has to lament a member who had done for it forty years 
of good service. He was repeatedly a Member of Council and 
for many years belonged to the Executive Committee. Te also 
acted as an Auditor. 

Mr. Trice Martin served in the Public Record Office for forty- 
five years, and was long associated with the late Dr. Brewer and 
Dr, James Gardner inthe preparution ofthe Calondar of papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII. He also ealendared the Archives of 
‘All Souls College and other collections of MSS., and. was editor, 
vholly or in part, of various volumes of the Rolls Series, 

Among his communications to the Society may, be mentioned = 

‘On Chancery Proceedings in tho fifteenth contury. On a Swan Roll iu 
‘tho Public Record Office. “On an original order for the Defence of the 
Coast, dated 1625. ‘Tho account Holle of Sir John Daunce. Engraved 
powilee-horns. 

Mr. Witsas Rawson, who died at Hitchin on December 1, 
1914, was well known as a local antiquary. He was indefatigable 
in investigating und collecting the antiquities of his district. 
He exhibited and described many of these to the Society, in- 
cluding interesting Celtic ums from Hitohin, and various Roman 
relics. 

‘Sir Owe Ronenrs, who died on January 6, 1915, was one of 
‘the pioneets of technical education in London, He served the 
Society both as an Auditor and on Council, and was a member 
‘of the Finance Committee at the time of his death, He was 
‘an honorary fellow of Jesus Col Oxford, and one of the 
promoters of Somerville College. His services to the cause of 
education were indeed great and varied. He was for a long 
period Chairman of the London Polytechnic Council, and he 
served as a member of the commission for the reconstruction 
of the University of London on a teaching basis. 

In Mi. Braxaup Roru, who died March 29, 1916, the Society 
has lost a Fellow who was Met IN both in the anthropo- 
logical and nimmismatic fields, He was elected Fellow in 1908, 
but made no communication to the Society. 

Tn the midst of the unexampled struggle in which we find 
ourselves, ata moment when antiquarian research is thrown into 
‘the background by calls for personal service in our country’s need, 
Teannot pass over the death of a young archaeologist who was 
not indeed our Fellow, though it cannot be doubted that his 
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ambition to become one would shortly have been gratified. 
‘Mr. K. T. Fnosr had already made some valuable communice- 
tions to the Hellenic Society on the bronze statues from the 
ancient wreck off Cerigotto, and on Greek boxing, and his 
guggestive essay identifying Minoan Crete with Plato's Atlantis 
secured a wide appreciation. He was a member of my own 
college of Brasenose, and a B.Litt. of the University, He had 
been a student of the British School at Athens, an officer of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and was recently elected Lecturer in 
Anlent History and Archaeology and in Klstorieal Geography 
at the Queen's University, Belfast. He died at the front in 
France, refusing to surrender, when all around had fallen, 





‘The death, in the same long battle-line, of our Honorary 
Fellow, Monsieur Josee Discuxtzerre, is an irreparable loss to 
the science of prehistory, which he did so much to advance, 
A nephew of the explorer of Bibracte, Gabriel Bulliot, he first 
‘assisted him in his excavations at Mont Beuvray, and continued 
them after his uncle's death. Varied results of his researches on 
many subjects were published by the leading archaeological 
organs of France, and in 1904 he brought, out hit grt 
work, Lee Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule romaine. Tt was 
characteristic of his persistent spirit that, in order to be able'to 
translate Pid’s work on the Hradisht of Stradonitz in Bohemia, 
he took the trouble to master the Czech language. Besides 
Bohemia, he visited Germany, Italy, Spain, and our own country 
in pursuit of his researches, and from 1906 onwards began the 
publication of another still more comprehensive work, his Manvel 
PArchéologie préhistorique, celtique et gallo-romaine, Ele was 
appointed keeper of the museum of his native city of Roanne, 

1¢ collections in which he rearranged and greatly augmented, 
and in 1911 was elected a Correspondent of the Academy of 
Inscription: 

‘Although his age might have secured him service of a more 
sedentary nature, he insistently requested that he might be sent 
to the front. His request was granted. As captain of the 
290th Infantry Regiment of Teritorily he sought out the mort 
dangerous and dificult posts. Given the order to take an enemy 
position, he fell mortally wounded by a bullet and a splinter of 
‘a shell, but not till he had secured'a gain of $00 metres. He 
could not be removed till next day, and breathed his last, happil 
srithout pain, on Sunday, Octobe: 4. Before he died he aake 
the colonel commanding his regiment if the position that he 

ined was held. On hearing that it was 40, his face lit up 
and he was able slowly to articulate the words, ‘I am glad that 
my death may be of service to France’. ‘These words and the 

‘VoL. XxVIt a 
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circumstances of his' death were placed on the Order of the Day 
of the French Army. 


‘At a time when the ravages of the Huns of modern times have 
‘converted the rich provinces between the Vosges and the Scheldt 
{nto one vast field of destruction, there is a certain irouy in the 
very mention of researches in quest of ruins ! 

Ixcavations already arranged on behalf of the Society before 
‘the war were, however, successfully carried out, both’ at Old 
Saran and Wroxeter.’ ‘Those at Old Sarum, brought: to a 
summary end by the outbreak of the yreat w © ably 
tarried out by Lt.-Col, Hawley, FS.A,, in conjunction with 
Sir William St, John Hope, in the area between the cloister of 
» the cathedral church and the city wall to the North of it, 
‘They resulted in the discovery of what appears to have been the 
Bishop's house—an important twelfth-century building having 
fn aitled hull, with porch and kitchen on the east, forming one 
eae nt a aouryad ‘Chin court had « range’ of ‘build 
including a corridor of connexion along the cloister to the South, 
‘and on the west another range entered by a porch from the 
cloister and extending to a garderobe tower on the city wall, 
"At Wroxeter, Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox was able to. resame the 
excavations on the large house-site discovered in 1918 and to 
eontinue the work, in this and the adj area west, till the 
‘endof the autumn, ‘Che house-site itself was especially important 
from. the. superposition that it: rovealed of honse foundations 
‘belonging to. four successive epochs. ‘The stratification here was 
‘most carefully observed, and by the aid of the coins and pottery 
i gone Pid psa do an doa down 
the ch limits of three successive phases, w: 
ion Ke tho frat stage there were ony. wottleanddanb 
es, "These were succeeded by three long’ houses with stone 
pls and open fonts wth portooes on thn weet, Next, in the 
frst half of the second century, these houses were incorporated 
into one large house vith an imposing portico 116 in langtby 
‘and reaching back 200 ft. from the street. The house contained 
‘many rooms, entered from long corridors, some with mosaic 
Pimms etd opus signin Goos, and there were alo ereal 
Huei. ‘Tha wer two cout yrds one with as wall 
‘constructed of massive blocks of stone ; to the South of the 
ing was a bith-house with warm rooms and. cold, the latter 

Fostagonal form. By the road in front was a water-main with 

i ie. of remarkable construction, About the end of the 
‘second century, the house was rebuilt and converted into one of 
the ordinary corridor type, a long tesselated verandah being 
added at the back. ‘The small finds from the site were numerous, 
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inclading pottery with 200 stamps, good examples of enamel 
work, and numerous brooches and other personal ornament 
‘The proportion of pre-Flavian coins was large ; the latest coins 
found this season were of Arcadius, 

‘West of the large house was brought to light a lange structure 
of ahitherto mexampled kind. It eonssted of two parallel walls 
18 ft, apart enclosing an oblong space about 150 ft. across, Ibs 
use is as yet unexplained, Tt has been ‘suggested bythe 
éxcavator that, the two parallel walls may have supported rows 
of seats, and that there may have been here some kind of bull- 
ring. But a rounded shape would seem to be more compatible 
with avy such usage. 

‘The Report of the holder of the Franks Stadentahip in 
Archaeology, Mr. R. E, Mortimer Wheeler, shows that he was 
able to prosecute his studies not only in'a series of English 
museums, but at St. Germain, ‘Trier, and the museums of the 
Rhineland. ‘That he should have been able to carry out his 
researches in the museums of western Germany must bé a special 
subject of congratulation in view of possible damage caused by 
the extension of the war zone, and the diffiult international 
relations in such matters that must-inevitably aris 
hoped that the same wholesale destruction of collections that we 
have to deplore at Louvain, Namur, Rheims, and many other 
sites may not extend through that region, 

‘Among the rich collections actually pluridered by the German 
invaders was that contained in the chitteau of the late Baron 
de Baye, a prominent member of the Société des Antiquaires de 
France and well known tomany English colleagues. According 
to the French Official Report the principal ‘conveyer’ of his 
‘treasures was a German ‘Hobeit’, 

















In view of the holocaust of Louvain and the savage destruc- 
‘tion, of historical and artistic monuments that has 
‘taken place, I thought: it right to voice the sentiments of the 
Society in a letter that appeared in the Times of September 1, 
1914. ‘The practical suggestion was there made that. some 
compensation might ultimately be exacted forthe destrction of 
‘the Belgian monuments by the surrender of Flemish or other 
works of art at present preserved in the museums and art 
galleries of Germany. 

‘A little later, Tendeavoured to give expression to the universal 
feeling of the Society of-Antiquaries by associating it with other 
kindred bodies in an appeal to the American Ambassador to use 
‘his influence with the Serrian Government to put a stop to the 
wanton destruction of ancient buildings, priceless monuments of 
art, and historic relies, by the German troops, 
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I ly forwarded to the Ambassador on the Society's 
behalf the following letter: 


Soctmry or Axtiavantes o¥ Loxnox, 
Beauincton Housr, W., 
Lith September, 1914, 

‘Your Excenzxcy, 
As Prosdent of the Society of Antiguaries of London, 
I desire to address you in the name of that Society and in 
‘conjunction with the representatives of the Royal Academy, 
the British Academy, the Institute of British Architects, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the National 
‘Trust, aud the Art Workers Guild on the following grave and 


i matter : 
¥Ehe wholesale destruction wrought by the Gerinan 
methodically and by superior orders, of ancient and beaut 
buildings, libraries, institutions of learning, and works of art, 
‘at Louvain, Malines (Mechlin), and other Belgian cities, goes 
beyond the ordinary license of warlike operations. It tends to 
show that, in default of effective protests, no monuments however 
ancient and artistic, nor any other relies however sacred and 
historic, are to be regarded as safe in the areas affected by the 
German invasions. 

Under such circumstances, we venture to appeal to Your 
Bacelleney to urge your Goverument as ooupying a neutral 
ition of great authority, to use thelr powerful influence with 
Bos German Government to put a stop to acts of destruction 
whicb, carried out in the name of military necessity, 

_tnust, we feel, be equally abhorrent to the civilized sense of 

German people. 
Thave the honour to rem: 
‘Your obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR EVANS, Kr., 

President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


In answer to this memorial, I received the following communica- 
‘tion on the part of the United States Ambassador. 











Enmassy oy Tue Uxcreo Srares or Asenica, 


Loxvow, September 14thy 1914. 
Sm Anravz pre 
<9 President of the Society intiquaries, 
i sein House, W. 


» An reply to your letter of September 11th, the Ambassador 
desires bre once igcarpetaanyr rs pore 
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the name of the Society of Antiquaries of London, that the 
Government of the United States make representations to 
the Government of the German Empire to the effect that 
buildings having a historical or architectural interest be 
respected in military movements, that your communication has 
deen referred to the Department of State, Washington, for its 
consideration. 
Thave the honour to be, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
JORDAN HERBERT STABLES, 
end Secretary of Embassy. 


Whether or not the State Department may have thought 
itself entitled, even in any unofficial way, to call the attention 
of the German Government to these remonstrances, it is certain 
thnt no practical results have been visible. ‘The hand of the 
destroyer was not stayed. ‘The destruction of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, ‘the Parthenon of France’, was carried many si 
further. ‘That of Soissons was seriously damaged. The noble 
belfry and town-hall of Arras, like the historic Cloth Hall of 
‘Ypres, are mere heaps of ruins, ‘Thanks to the perfection of 
the new engines of destruction, the havoe throughout the whole 
of Belgium and north-eastern France has been carried out: to 
44 degree hitherto unknown in the world’s history. 

‘The German military point of view is characteristically repre- 

sented by the words of the Prossian General Disfurth? “Even 

ch all the Monuments, all the works of Art, all the master- 
pieces of architecture which happen to come between our guns 
‘and those of the enemy are blown to the Devil, it will be all the 
‘same to us. They call us barbarians—what does that matter ? 
‘We laugh at it! We might, asa matter of fact, ask ourselves 
if it ignnot true that we have merited it!” 

“Let them spare us, once and for all, this ceaseless chatter, 
this twittering of birds. Let them leave off talking of the 
Cathedral of Rheims and of all the churches and all the 
chiteatix that have shared its fate: we don’t want to hear 
Any more of i 

0 the Prussian General, 

Bat it is mot so easy to silence the voice of History, or to. 

‘conjure the everlasting condemnation of civilized mankind. 
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‘Tuunspay, 29th Arms, 1915. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq, LL.D. Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


J. Port, Bag, FS.A.1—Tho histori ook done to heap in 

Tasting renetianes tho joyous meeting ofthe Honourable Artillery 

Company of Lonidon and the Com 
of the Massachusetts in the 

By dustin H, Smith. sto. "Norwood, Mus., 1063. 

sn Honyman Gillespie 

dinburgh, 1916, 











‘Brom tho Author 
of Torbanchili, By James Urquhart. Bro 
roo the Aithor, Henry T. Woyman, Esq., S.A. 
“1, The glass in Ludlow chureh.. 8¥0.."Laudiow, 1909, 
2. Ludlow in bye-gone days. 8vo, Ludlow, 1913. 
From H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
1. Letters on the Yeauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Lessowes. By 
‘Joseph Heely. 2 vols. 12m0. London, 1777- 
2, Bankileld Museum Notes: War ballads and broadsides of previous 
wars, 1779-1798. Bro. Halifax, 1915. 


From A. D, Tyssen, Kaq., D.C.1.:—A collection of rubbings of bell in- 
ms, e., iu 11 volumes, and a collection of pamphlets and wood 











A special vote of thanks was retuned to Dr. ‘yssen for his. 

gift to the Society, 
A lett: vas ved fiom the President nominating the Right 
ice 


Reverend Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D., D.C.L., @ 
| Breident of the Society. 


Lt.-Col, Wautsan Hawoey, F.8.A on behalf of Sir William 
Hope, Mr. Montgomerie, and himself, presented. the following 


"geport on the excavations at Old Saran in 1914: 


‘We have the honour of submitting tothe Society an account 
‘of the excavations’ at Old Sarum during the past year. 
~The results, of course, were not mule ties borne deerribe 
in our 1918 Report, but they are not without value in helpit e 
Tak 








to canyon the story of the place, and to show how it was 
Gs Moteore, vor digging oston wes short, rendared 9 by 
the tion of war at a time which has usually found us in 
the of our annual task, 


“Our excavations weve on the 15th May ; thesite selected 
for operations being that lying to the of the cathedral 
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church and cloister, and between the latter and the city wall to 
thenorth. So long ago as 1912 the existence had been noted of 
a well-built wall. with battering plinth on one side, ronning out 
ina eoutherly direction trom the coures of the city wall which 
wwas under examination. What was apparently the farther end 
of it came to light in 1918, abutting upon the north-west‘corner, , 
of the church, 

Obviously our first work was to ascertain if a line of wall con- 
nected these two ends, and our surmise shortly proved correct, 
for remains of a wall of greenstone blocks were found to run 
between the two points continuously, except for a yery small 

yp where two or three blocks had been robbed from it, Pethepe 
in making a field drain, With this exception, its remains to the 
height ofa foot or to mero fortunately left throughont, w ds- 
tance of 105 ft. Although its west face was carefully faced with 
battering courses of ashlar, the east face was left rough. 

‘Phe wall was 2 ft. thick at the base and gradually thinned 
back to the width of about afoot in the upper part, but of 
course there was nothing to indicate what its height had beet 
Such a wall could have carried no weight, and must therefore 
have been a mere boundary, possibly of a raised. terrace or 

arden, or at any rate of an’ enclosure which afforded light, to 

windows of the sub-vault and also to those of a large build- 

ing on the east, presently to be described, ‘The area west of the 
‘wall has still to be examined. 

‘The garden area was thoroughly trenched, but afforded noth~ 
ing beyond the appearance of what, we supposed it to be. The 
trenches carried enstward finally struck a.line of very dilapi- 
dated wall core, and soon afterwards a similar one was encoun- 
tered further east of it, It will be remembered that in 1912 
two quadrilateral cellax-basements or garderobes were met withy. 
situated against the city wall and below its existing fragment on 
the north. It will not be necessary again to. describe these, 
‘beyond stating that they were contained by massive walls which 
-descended to a great depth and rested on the chalk of the hill. 
‘Phe newly found walls appeared to take a direction to the 
tallace, andl Wwe discovered these lines to be identical with their 
side walls on east and west. The walls were 5 ft. thick, and the 
Space between them 15 ft, giving 25 ft. over all, and were those 
af a saoge of alldings facing the garden and practically parallel 
with its boundary wall. 

‘The depth of the wall foundations increased rapidly towards 
‘the cellars owing to the rapid slope of the hill: and in order to 
make a level surface corresponding approximately with that of 
‘the cloister and other places, the intermediate space upwards 
had been packed with soil until it reached’ the necessary level. 
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"Phe packing was entirely loose chalk, and contained only one 
object of interest, Tt was a fragment of Roman floor cement 
fo which were still adhering six or eight small tesserae of squared. 
“ling, ‘This indicated that some, at least, of the immense quantity 
‘f chalk must have been transported from the site of a Roman 
welling in the neighbourhood. 

"The buildings extended about 100 ft. from the cellars to the 
north-west angle of the cloister, but were not at right angles to 
Hf, nor to the city wall. In their course they were divided by 
‘cross wall into two bays, despoiled of all their ashlar except for 
fi few feet at the south end and a footing of an external buttress, 
Hehind which were indications of what might have been a chimney 
‘breast, and another projection at the cross wall soggested a. vice 
oan upper oor, but of neither of these was there any direct 
‘eridence. The wall cores were of flint rubble and. poorly-made 
“hike mortar. Undulations in the ruin of the wall north end 
| saith of the projections suggested the former existence of 

‘Yindows looking upon the gure. 
Tr At the south end were remains of a small chamber, found the 
previous. year, which now suggested a porch entered from the 
Poister, giving access to the range as well as forming an entry 

to the garden. 

Jn onder to make the result of our work more intelligible, it 
will pethaps be well to state at once that many more walls wees 
as work pro; ad thatthe plan of hese reveal 
 g.couct of trapezoidal form, having on the west the buildings 
(eseribed ; on the south « similar row, and on the east 8 
‘hailding which proved to be hall, but on the north it 
‘wos difficult to-make out exactly what had existed, except the 
Smmedistely north of the hall, for the lines of the 
‘walls had been swept away, save for a fragment ot £10, 
© anc replaced by later ones which in their tum had. suffered 
oliation. ‘The side buildings surrounded a court, on the ur- 

‘of which nothing was met with, but its level appearance and 
“q/Well-defined mortar layer over it all suggested its having been 

peved, The southern bildng running prallel with the cloister 
TaN hed ‘no cross wall ike that on the west, and ran contin 
ously. to the west wall of the hall, which crossed its end and 
- Bubled upon the cloister wall. 
: "At the angle where the north wall met that of the hall was 
A sae goede robably entered fom the const his was 
ied butt contained nothing except ruinous building. matter, 
and at the bottom fragments of » thin glass flagon too much 
“rushed for preservation. 
© On the line of the same corridor north wall, farther west, 
| degp depression was come upon, pasty. under the epridor and 
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partly under the wall. ‘This no doubt had pre-existed, but con- 
tained nothing of interest-and had been filled up with very solid 
matter to beat the weight of the wall; it afforded a Tange quan- 
tity of broken and discarded ashlar blocks. 

1¢ hall which occupied the east side of the court was a build- 
ing of some importance. It stood nearly north and south, and. 
consis of a middle division about 94 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, 
with aisles to the east and west of the same length, and from 
11 ft. to 12 ft. wide. 

‘The arcades that separated the aisles from the body of the 
hall stood upon thick sleeper walls of flint and chalk, edged with: 
ashlar blocks resting upon broader foundations of massive 
character. ‘Ihe end walls were also of the same massive con- 
struction, and all were built with the yellow-coloured mortar, 
Against the middle of the east side we uncovered a strong but, 
very rough foundation, which was evidently that of a porch, ‘The 
inside dimensions of this seem to have been a square of about. 
10 ft., and a smaller projection on the north against the hall was 

robably the foundation of a vice or stair to an tipper chamber, 

‘om the porch one or mote steps led up to the principal door- 
way into the hall. The stonework of this had all been torn, 
‘way, but along the wall within were the remains of ® con 
tinuous stone bench, with a break that indicated the exact place 
of the entrance, 

Since this may be assumed to have opened into a bay of the 
aisle, it looks as if the whole structure of the hall was divided 
lengthwise into six bays, each of about 16 ft. ‘The body of ‘the, 

if had on each side a lofty arcade of semicircular arches carried. 
by piers standing upon sléeper walls 5 ft. thick. From fragments 
found, the ave been suse in plan, with spiral” 
~ > shafts at the angles, and the arches to have had moulded orders 
with an ornainental hood-mould. ie 
‘or not there was a clearstory above the it 
is difficult to say. ‘There were no doubt windows in the aisles, 
but the discovery of a corbel with setting-out lines upon its 
a jr surface suggests that the nisles were vaulted, and this r 
a ‘to a clearstory above the middle division, rather than a 
BP ‘continuous slope of roof extending over body and aisles, like that 
: ‘upon the much later hall at Oakham in Rutland, , 
Owing to the complete destruction of the building down to | 
its foundations, except for ‘a piece here and there of flint. wall 
ore, it is impossible to. indicate the exact positions of the other 
doorways, but there muist have been two or more into the build~ 
ing at the north end, and another at the south-west corner of 
‘communication with the rest of the house, of which the hall 
formed but a part. A good deal was left throtighout the build- 
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ing of its flooring, which was of only. In the second bay 
fede te north, fi the body of the hal, « fargo square section of 
this bore some traces of an enclosing curb, and was blackened to 
such an extent as to suggest that it marked the place of the 
Drazier, or hearth of logs, by which the building was warmed, 
‘There were also farther signs of burning on the floor at the south 
end of the south aisle, Atthis south end there were also found 
definite treces of the dais. ‘This was about 8 ft, broud, and 
extended across the aisles alors ft above 
the main floor generally, but ter gradually sloped wy 
ee et bod tne maddie of te leguh antl athe Bae the 
difference was only about a foot. 
‘From the abundant fragments found it is clear that the hall 
‘roof was covered jout with flat tiles about 74 in. in width 
"tad from 1} in. to 184 in long, with two hole at the uppet 
w 


elsewhere on the site. 

Before leaving the hall, it may be noted that at its south end, 
; where it abutted against the cloister, sufficient space was left 
detween the hall and the cloister corner for a doorway by which 
access might be had to the hall through its porch. 

Attached to the north end of the hall and extending across 
its whole width, wana narrow building of Inter date. Its breadth 
pay cay 1 6 fat the level of the foundations, which were 4 ft 

ly built up of old material, including many 
ashlar Binder coe oulded stones of the eleventh and t 
5h cima el Ind with white mortar. ‘The building waa mb 
i ivided into two near! parts by a cross wall, It 

‘tatilb, which may hive beeen lazetion. ee! 
< In default of any other adjuncts of importance at this end of 

‘the hall, the building under notice may have been the kitchen, 

ete. ; but as nothing of it remained above foundation level save 

‘a fragment of chamfered plinth course at its western end it is 

impomible to my more bout i. To the north narrow sas 

idening from 4 ft. on the west to 7 ft. on the east, between the 
"-building’and the city wall, enabled it to be lighted on thatside., 
The end walls probably had doorways in them. In the wider 
‘end of the space just ‘bed, and a little further eastwards, 

‘were two pits (not shown on the plan) which contained a 
1 Absa from th tobe Aeron tam reste agua 

from the kit ‘them were the 

2) Sha Pambeck marble morta os 
7 ben iit epg ty north wale of the sour pun iy 
‘we examined the foundations round the prominent feature of the 
place, the fragment of standing wall on the rampart, expecting 
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to find foundations of a tower in advance of the city wall. We 
were disappointed in finding any such foundations, or anything 
to show exactly what had been its nature, but there was sufficient 
to show that the fragment was of later date than the Norman 
ty wall upon which it rests, 
‘The mortar of which it is built is intensely hard, hence its 
preservation, but few of the constructional details remain, save 
A couple of transverse beam holes in the body of the wall, which 
may have belonged to a two-storied pentise along the north side 
of the wall. ‘There are ashlar stones on the interior face, inelud~ 
ing a few with a chamfer high up in the wall, ahove which the 
face was set back. 'The whole of the north side, as has been 
mentioned before, was thoroughly ruinous, but there was a well 
defined line of later wall extending from the kitchen towards 
the cellars on the wer, parallel to apiece built agnnst the ety 
wall which probably belonged to the pentise, or range of build 
ing along the north side ofthe cour. 

the objects of interest. found were chiefly of carved stone, 
and in addition to those mentioned as occurring in the kitchen 
wall were many fragments found at the touth-east angle of 
the ball, where it joins the cloister. At the south end of the 
hall wad found a’silver penny of Henry II in very good pre~ 
servation, the inscription showing that it had been struck at the 
‘Totnes mint. 

Although at this point it is @ little too soon to write other 

‘than tentatively; it is quite possible that the house which was 
excavated Inst year was actually the residence of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Its'relation of position to both church and cloister, 
its architectural pretensions, and the size of its hall, together 
with the dispositions of its other buildings about « large paved 
court-yard, are features that in the earlier half of the twelfth 
entury, to which it belonged, could be found only in the house 
‘of some important person. 
Here is his hall, with its porch from without and with its 
attached kitchen and offices; there is southern range whieby 
whether a pentise only, or, what is more likely, a two-stotied 
building, could then contain the chapel and serve as a gallery of 
‘communication from the hall to the range on the west; this in, 
tur provided on its ground-floor accommodation for such of the 
household as di not lve and slap in the hall, anon its upper 
floor the liviag rooms and sleeping chamber of the Bish: 
self, with the usual garderobes at the northern end it also had 
its own porch of entrance from the cloister, from a covered alley 
that led to the church. 

‘To find a contemporary parallel to such an establishment is 
not, easy. We know that, in the eleventh century archbishop 
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‘Lanfranc and bishop Gundulf had residences attached to their 

eathedral chatches at Canterbury and Rochester, and there are 
Tomains, ‘others, of the Norman houses of the bishops of 
‘Durham and Winchester. 

_ But of none of these have we a plan so complete as this house 
‘at Old Sarum which may have been the Bishop of Salisbury’s. 
AFit were his, it vas probably built by Bishop shortl 

before his death in 1109, and’ it was pulled down about 1280, 

when the Bishop's seat and the rest of the establishment were 

Inoved down to New Sarum, Hare its story must next for the 


‘present. 
Basidos working out the remains of this Inge and important 
oor were bla to fllow up some line of foundation tht 
met, fous 

trunwopt of the Cathedval church. 

‘These were found to belong toa building 80 fe long and 12 ft. 
‘wide, with broad foundations of stone and flint rubble, lyi 
‘and West, parallel with and about 21 ft. di 
wall of the nave. ‘The south wall was in line with, and of th 
same date as, the north end of Bishop Osmund’s transept, ‘Th 
east end had probably similarly been in Tine with the west side 
of the transept, but hind been destroyed, with the rest of the 
Duilding, on the erection of the large vaulted crypt north of the 
church.” ‘The purpose and use of it are alike conjectural, 


Noves ow Corroe mx Norra Baxx or Crrr, 


“In the cottese of our excavations of 1918, it was f 
ob iseaiyg Sherine app 
yn some 14 ft. to 18 ft. on to the old surface of 
‘were indications at one point that this wall had to 
inner fot of a earlier rampart pf chalk, now buried i the 


Te was ale found tint vast quantities of cl 
deposited behind the wall to raise the terreplein 
‘thus gained extending as much 
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found to rest, as before, on the old gravel of the hill; at the 
same time, the bank outside this wall was cut through until the 
same gravel was reached. 

‘The strata thus exposed presented a remarkable and interest 
ing pperance. Their mainlines have bee carefully neared, 

id down, and it will be seen that two dark bands appear 
very prominently, suggesting the humus of to successive ram- 

anterior to the wall, of which the greater part has been 
Born away in widening and deepening the defences, 

No objects were found to throw light upon the date of these 
works, The various layers, lying roughly at the sate angle, were 
composed of chalk admixed with gravel in varying proportions 
and colourings, but the dark layers were very distinct and 
uniform, ‘The outer faco of the wall, thus exposed, rose from 
the old gravel in a battering plinth of 5 ft. witha set back of 6 in.s 
above this the wall rose another 11 ft. very accurately vertical, 
though the face is rough and not pointed. "The top of the wall, * 
as elsewhere, has been broken down and removed for the sake of 
the metarial, but the inner edge wae found at x thee of 
My 

jetween the second rampart and the wall there were vations 
layers of material. ‘These were not: so homogeneous as those of 
the earlier ramparts, but contained beds of all cot i 

‘Phe problem now arises of their otigin and date; 
anterior to or contemporary with the wall. 

It may be noted on the larger section that, although the layers 

tin great part of loose and friable stuff (such. as was con- 
tinually trickling into our cutting), they all, except the upper- 
‘most: and disturbed area, impinge against the face of the wall 
‘without any distortion or deflection. 

Tt scems difficult to suppose that the wall, with ity true 
‘vertical face and projecting toe, could have been sunk through | 
‘omé 18 ft, of the loose material of an earlier rampart without 

‘of'stnall subsidences and pockets against it, and it is probe 
‘Wherefore, that these layers represent the débris of the two 
lowe ramparts thrown up in the Hollow agent the outs fee 

‘the wall to support it against. the enormous thrust of the 
-piled-np chalk bebind it, i 
"Tn various shafts, ‘sunk in 1912 against the inner face, this 

tpatvial was alvays found in regulas horizontal layers down to 

the hill itself, with no indication of a trench for the wall exeept 
‘at one point’ where the inner toe of the second old rampart lay 
fr little higher up the hill and was ext through for n few fet, 

Further excavations are very desirable to throw more light 
upon this problem, and also tipon the presence or otherwise of 
any older work within the.big counterscarp bank, and to pro» 
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vide data for a reconstruction of the successive profiles of different 


“There can be no doubt that the whole aspect of the hill was 
materially changed by the Normans, and that they undertook, 
‘both in masonry and in earthwork, a vast and magnificent piece 


of engineering. 
‘The rubble retaining-wall, rising above the terreplein as a 
defensive curtain, continued apparently round the city for over 
three-quarters of « mile, and the amount of chalk retvoved ‘nd 
sited was evidently enormous. 
t is to be hoped that record evidence may be forthcoming 
from which we may learn the cost and date of this great labour, 








‘The Cnarmxax thought the most important discovery of the 

* season wan the large hall, which had besa elaborately decorates, 
‘The building was provided with nave and aisles, and was no 
doubt arcaded, the foundations of the piers being continuous, 
as had been recently found to be the case in the erypt at 
St. Mary le Bow church. He hed always considered the ram- 
part at Old Sarum pre-Roman, but concluded from the paper 
that it must be assigned to the eleventh century. 


was 
~ one of the stones was really the ‘of a vault and belonged 
“to the hall, it was evidence of a quite unesampled feature in 

it country, « hall with vaulted aisles, Bat in the absence of 
any trace of buttress, the vaulting tut remain an estmp- 
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Canon Peanc. expressed the deep indebtedness of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to the National Art-Collections 
Fund for restoring to the Abbey the grate of Lady Margaret's 
tomb. No time was lost after the offer was made by the owner, 
and the ironwork was readily identified from existing engravings. 
He waa interested in the suggestion that it should be re-gilded, 
land would consult the Dean and Chapter on the point. Even 
if Torrigiano’s name were attached to a particular piece of work 
‘ou the strength of traidition or documents, it was unsafe to con- 
clude that he exeouted it entirely himself.’ ‘The tomb of Henry 
‘VIL and his queen was then being erected, as well as a large 
altar at the west end of it which was generally ascribed to 
‘Torrigiano, but it was certain that another man was paid for 
the work, ‘Benedetto da Rovezzano’s receipt of payment for the 
work was in existence, dated 2@ August, 18th year of Henry VII 
(Westminster muniments, no. 80626), and he was responsible for 
work done upon it to the value of £85 15s. In 1553 Edward VI 
‘was buried beneath this altar. ‘Lhe work done by Benedetto 
for the Abbey counterbalanced to some extent his execution of 
the sarcophagus now in St, Paul's, which, haying been made for 
‘Wolsey, now contained the remains of Nelson, 


Rey. H, F, Wesrtaxe had brought a transcript of an in- 
denture made for the altar, proving that Benedetto da Rovezzano 
fad a share in the work’ but. that ‘Corrigiano had received in 
‘advance £1,000 for making that altar, “he actual work had 


cbeen lost, but there was an engraving of it in existence. ‘The 


deed described the altar and its accessories and was dated 1516, 
four years after the indenture for making Henry VII's tomb, 
‘and five years later than the indenture mentioned in the 


bay oud 





Mr. B, A. Wenn held it was reasonable to suppose that Prior 
Bolton had a good deal to do with the tomb of Lady, Margaret, 
because the king's will mentioned that Bolton was clerk of the 
‘works; hence he was presumably the architect, “‘The Lady 

rot window at Chris's College, Cambridge, was similar 
in design to Prior Bolton's at St. Bartholomew's, and evidence 
vwas given in the paper that he was architect both of Christ's 
College chapel and St. John’s. 


Sir Wruxtaw Hore pointed out that ‘clerk of the works’ only 
signified paymaster: ‘the master mason corresponded to the 
modern. architect. : 
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‘The Masren or Sr. Jon's Coutcr replied that Prior Bolton 
had nothing to do with the chapel of St. John's, which existed 
before the college: the lat Christ's College, replaced an 
earlier foundation on the same site. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 





‘Luvasay, 6th May, 1915. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq. LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From V._B,_ Crowther-lleynon, Bag, PSA, :-A description of tho 
coun froma thirty ry ‘tiles round Manchester. By J. Aikin, 
"London, 1708. 








From the Author:—The goldsmith and the young couple, or the I 
«Of St. Hloy and St; Godeberta (by Petros Chats) “‘y 1, Cllford 
Smith, FSA. Privately printed. to, mp. 1018, 


Notice was given of « ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on The i Sea 8, 191, eal hie Hat of exndidaten bo be, 
put to the ballot was read. 


git Sosasioc Be J Tous Hore, LittD, D.CL, read « pay 
estament and Saventory of ‘of Jain de Veer, sth 
Suter ot Oxord, which will be printed in Archacologia. 

‘The Last Testament and the Inventory of John de Veer, the 
18th Earl of Oxford (ob. 1509), were documents of considerable 
importance as imagers | ‘the nature and value of the goods and 
chattels of a wealthy nobleman at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Earl of Oxford was « man who 
various vicissitudes of fortune, and for some years was a prisoner 
iu exile from his native land. On his retarn to England and 
restoration to place and his great wealth soon enabled. 
him Bis lnigely to take good the tomes be Jed satan desig 

and imprisonment, and the inventory under 
eel anita gag te elt le 
ms, in what ons e spent some of his weelih a 
was in lists of magnificent, 
Bat bt ao rs f peceenrer ste ip pe en 
stuff; ag well as-armour and weapons and ‘aroun 
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objects. Large numbers of these goods were disposed of under 
the Hoole tertpant, witch wes af camial tober oc that an. 
count. His landed property was disposed of by a separate 
will. 








Rev. E, E, Dontno referred more especially to some points 
of heraldry raised in the paper, and was attracted by the ques- 
tion of badges, At the stage then reached in the development 
of heraldry, personages were no longer content with one or two 
badges, but adopted one for every office held, and for their 
various interests in life. In illustration, he quoted the series 
over the west door of Hedingham church. Badges were com- 
monly divided into three groups, the first and largest. of which 
hhad ‘no personal connexion with persons adopting them, but 
were purely matters of eaprice, such as the mermaid of Berkeley, 
the oak-twig of Arundel. ‘The second series was borrowed 
from personal arms, such as the fret of Harington, the scallop 
of Dacre, and the molet of Oxford, ‘The third’ group con~ 
sisted of puns on the name, such as the boar (verves) of the 
Veres, and the porteulis of the Besuforts, He thought, the 
creature described as a haxpy might be meant for the symbol 
of St, John, in allusion to the Earl's name. Nothing was more 
common in medieval seals than for a John to have an eagle, and 
similarly with the rest ; and the addition of a human face might 
bbe mere refinement of the badge theory. ‘The author should 
bbe congratulated on the discovery of the ‘aly greyhound, which 
‘according to Mr. Druce could net be identified in the Bestarea, 
‘The cranket was probably a badge belonging exclusively to 
that earl of Oxford and denoting one of his many offices. With 
the boar and molet, it formed an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of medieval times, on which Sir William was to be 
‘complimented. 


‘Phe Crramacay had always found badges a mysterious subject, 
and asked to what extent they were hereditary. ‘Thelr variation 
from generation to generation was largely due to the difforent 
offices held, He was struck with the enormous wealth of the 
earl, £8,000 being equivalent to about a quarter of w million at 
the ‘present day, a fortune acquired or recovered between the 
‘yeurs 1484 and’ 1518, 











Sir Wuttax Hore replied that the whole question of badj 
required systematic study. Erery example found shoald be, 
nated and the authority for it given, so that in time a corpus 
could be made available. He was ‘inclined to agree with Mr. 
Dorling about the eagle with an angel’s face: a set of the 

Yor. Xxvit ® $ 
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Evangelistic symbols in Nettlestead church, Kent, had homan 
heads. Badges were not looked upon as hereditary but were 
surely personal, though a son sometimes adopted the badge of 
Eis dither. ‘The siren or harpy was used by the 15th Earl of 
Oxford in Hedingham church. 





Fig. 1 aranasren rants, nepnesesriso THR OOROSATION OF OUR 
apr @. 
¥V.'T. Hodosox, Bxq., S.A, exhibited two alabaster tables 
representing: the Coronation of our Lady and the Descent from 
the Gross, on which he read the following note: 
«The two alabaster tables exhibited are of the usual type made 
in the Derbyshire or Nottinghamshire ‘shops’ or § ab 
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the beginning of the fifteenth century. Both are somewhat 
damaged and are said to have come from Sherborne abbey, 
some years ago, when restoration was going on, but of this there 
is no corroborative evidence, 

‘The langer one, which measures 18 in. by 103 in., has lost 
a small portion of the upper edge (fig. 1). It represents the 





Fig. 2 Ananasren tante, REenomnvrINo HE DESOENT PROM TAR 
‘onoss (}). 


Coronation of our Lady. . OF the three persons of the ‘Trinity, 
the central is in the form of a dove, the others of human form. 
Bach of these last has two fingers of one hand raised in blessing, 
and two fingers of the other hand resting on’the triple crown 
of the Virgin. The triple crown is an interesting and unusual: 
feature. ‘Two angels with musical instruments and two with 
-censers flank the lower portion of the seated Virgin.  Tracés of 
eolour may be seen, following the usual type of decoration, i.e. 
a2 
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1d, reds, blues, and greens, the ground being picked out with 
ve-petalled flowers. 

The second table (fig. 2) represents the Descent from the 
Cross, and is rather an uncommon subject. Where found, it 
hhas generally been one panel of a seven-panelled reredos. "A 
fairly large portion of the top of this panel, which now measures 
15 in. by 10 in, is missing, but all the grouping is clearly shown, 
Toseph and St, Mary stand on cither side of the cross, from 
‘hich the body of ovr Lord fs being lowered by scldiers 

Beyond the fact that the secon panel is usually found asso- 
ciated with a set of six others, there is no evidence to show 
whether either was part of a reredos, or a single pane) for a 
passion or story. As the panels are of different sizes, they were 
evidently not part of the same set. 





\Sir Wirisam Hore said there was little fresh to be said on 
‘the subject of alabasters. ‘They were made in large numbers at 
Nottingham, and exported far and wide. Many of the large 
number in the Rouen Museum, both whole tables and fragments, 
did not as usual portray Passion scenes; and at the time of 
the Alabaster Exhibition, several pieces’ were seen to repre- 
sent saints not known in England, though clearly Nottingham 
work. Many curious points might be noted at Rouen, and 
there were other specimens of interest in a museum at ‘Toulouse, 
in excellent preservation though evidently stock specimens. 





‘The Cuamuan remarked thet there wore still copies of the 
Alabaster eatalogue on sale, and thought they would increase in 
value as time went on. It was gratifying to know that alabaster 
working was a native industry, and the old idea that the tables 
were imported was now abandoned. 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 


‘Tavrspay, 20th May, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, F.R.S,, Presi- 
dent, and afterwards the Right Reverend Bishop GEORGE. 
FORREST BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L, Vice-President, in the 

ir, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
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a Antero pr ingly. By Rag 











‘ety :—'The manor of Waltham- 
1915. 














Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
tobe held on Thursday, June 3, 1915, and the list of the candi- 
dates to be put to the ballot was again read. 





Reomarp A. Som, Esq, F.S.A., read a paper on Researches 
at Rickmansworth: being a report on excavations undertaken 
by the British Museum in 1914, to which Henry Dewey, Esq., 
EGS, added some geological notes. ‘The paper will be printed 
in Archaeologia. 

‘The pits selected had for some years produced palaeoliths in 
quantity, and the intention was to find specimens in position 
which might date the deposits at lest archacologiclly. ‘The 
pit in Long Valley Wood, Croxley Green, showed about 26 ft. 
of gravel and Tertiary material on chalk, and yielded haman 
work in flint at the base; but nothing contemporary was found 
in four days at Mill End, west of Hickmansworth. ‘The Mill 
End pit was marked as valley gravel on the Geological Survey 
maps of 1871 and 1904, but the Croxley deposit appeared as 

Jatean gravel, of the kind that passed below the Boulder-clay at 

ricket Wood’ and Finchley. If the mapping were correct, the 
implements would confirm other recent finds in plateau gravel far 
away from rivers; but if the gravel were Inid down by the Colne, 
‘the Croxley pit would be comparable with Swanscombe, the whole 
of the Drift period being represented at both places. Chelles 
types predominated, but there were many St. Acheul ovates, and 
4 few Le Moustier points, the last probably from brick-earth, 
‘There were difficulties involved in either interpretation of the 
Croxley gravel, but the archaeological evidence was quite 
definite. 


Mr. Dewey, in his geological notes on the paper, pointed out 
‘the importance of the excavations in ascertaining the relation- 
of the gravel at Croxley Green pit and the fluvio-glacial 

drift lying on the adjacent hill-tops. ‘The work failed to detect 
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any discontinuity between the two spreads of gravel, but it 
seemed highly probable that the Croxley Green gravel was 
merely re-arranged fluvio-glacial material, derived from the 
neighbourhood. At Mill End the top of the hill was covered 
with a thick sheet of fluvio-glacial gravel identical in character 
with the Croxley Green deposits, ighty feet below, down the 
Bil, there was a wide sprend of gravel forming terrace ank- 
ing’ the River Colne, and it was in this spread that the pits at 
‘Mill End had been excavated. After the glacial period, normal 
river erosion would rearrange the gravels and deposit them in 
terraces, but there was probably no great break in the suecession, 
‘The marked distinction at Mill End rendered it highly i 

able that, at such a short distance, a similar grave 
identical implements should be of greatly different age. 
officer of the Geological Survey he was bound to state that he 
‘was not responsible for the wording of the summary issued with 
the notice-paper. 


‘The Parsipexr, who exhibited specimens from Croxley, 
ferred especially to a Le Moustier which had been found 
at a depth of 26 ft. ‘The latest Drift forms were in the same 
condition as the rest, and till they were proved to be from the 
Drick-earth, it was prudent to consider them equally from the 
gravel. He found it difficult to believe that they preceded the 
Boulder-clay, and hoped that representatives of the Geological 
Survey would discuss that point, He mentioned a letter just 
received that announced the discovery of palaeolithic ‘and 
neolithic flints by British prisoners in one of the German 
internment-camps. 


Mr, Bannow thought that the revised (though unpublished) 
map of the Geological Survey might have been consulted with 
advantage, and that any one with the slightest geological trai 
ing would immediately recognize the Croxley gravel as a river- 
terrace. ‘The Stuvey formetly twed Tein. mepe which allowed 
little room for manuscript notes, and gave rise to occasional 
omissions. Many large pits had been opened in the plateau 
gravel, but had never yielded. palecolithtc. implements. He 
would not deny that man might be pre-glaeial, but was sure that 
othing human had been found in the plateau deporita, 


Mr, Broxzsap, who had been engaged in mapping gravel 
areas for some years, remarked on the diffeulty of dtingubhing 
washed deposits from those in sifu. He had, in various parts 
of the country, put in dividing lines less evident than at Crozley 
Green ;.and Was inclined to regard palaeolithic man as partis 

to gravel as a subsoil for his settlements. Drift man evidently 
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lived for preference on the edge of a gravel spread near a rivers 
and Le Moustier man was approximately contemporary with 
the 50-f, terrace. 


Mr. Dare thought the Society was indebted to the author 
for the trouble taken to state the Rickmansworth problem. 
North of London glacial deposits were an additional complica- 
tion, and. the officers of the Geological Survey still seemed to 
have difficulty in separating the gravels, ‘The alleged finds of 
implements in plateau deposits were surprising, and could not 
be summarily rejected. He asked whether one was obliged to 
believe in a single glacial period, and did glacial gravels result 
from marine action or from melting ice on land? 'The assistance 
of geologists had been invoked, and it was a distinct advance to 
think geologically, but, he could not help thinking that geo- 
logists had, on the other hand, a good deal to lean from 
archaeological research, 


Mr. Surru expressed astonishment that any one could take 
offence at the wording of the summary on the notice-paper, and 
adhered to his opinion that the finds at Rickmansworth were 
‘a useful commentary on the geological map’, Implements 
had been found there in quantity at the base of the gravel 
‘and excavation on the plateau away from a river-valley might 
throw light on the trae nature of the Rickmansworth deposits, 
He had been ‘unaware that a revised geological map could be 
consulted at Jermyn St, and would be interested to see where 
4 line of distinction between plateau and river gravel could be 
drawn in Long Valley Wood. If the division were obvious, it 
would hardly have escaped the surveyors of the 187] map. In 
dealing with such a complicated subject as the Pleis 
gevlogits, he thoughts, would have welcomed fresh 

‘om a source that had barely been tapped by their prede- 
cessors. 


Lawarxcy Weaven, Esq F.S.A., read a paper on a Com- 
paviton of Building, Prices, 1671-87; 1915. "The paper was 
Tapplementary to fis paper on the Accounts of Ween's City 
Churches, read on December 10, and will be published in 
Archacologia, as an appendix to that paper. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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‘Tunspay, 3rd June, 1915. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :~The Grey Friars of 
register of thelr convent and an appondix of documents By 
Kingsford, F.S.A. 8vo, Aberdeety 1913, 

From William Minet, Bay. M.A., Treasurer -— 

1 Cetalogue feet unis See of Surrey 
1910. 

ions to works relating to the county of Surrey, 1910-1912, 

inet Public Library. 

3. Index to a calendar of deeds concerning the county of Surrey, in 
the Minet Public Library, 1914. 

From the Author —David Laing, antiquary aud hibliographer. By David 

Marry, LD. to. Glaygow, 1015 . 





lon, their history, 












ement, 











The following were admitted Fellows: 
‘The Rev. James Davenport, M.A. 
Henry Dyke Acland, Esq. 


This being an evening appointed for the clection of Fellows, 
no papers were read. 


Lt.-Col. @. B. Czorr Lyows exhibited the Carew ruby. 

The stone is not an oriental ruby but a spinel, termed by 
jewellers a ‘balais” or ‘balas* ruby. Tt is of irregular shaps, 
bored through from end to end: ‘weight 188} carats; length 
Ag in.; width Zin. Te was bought in ‘Teheran, from a dealer, by 
name Richard, by Mr. Charles Alison, the British minister, who 
brought it to England about 1870." He gave it to his niece, 
Lady Carew’s mother, who gave it to Tady Carew on hee 


marriage. 

‘The ruby is engraved in Persian characters with the names 
and titles of the four great Mogul Emperors of India: (1) Akbar 
Shah, founder of the Mogul Empire: (2) his son Jehangis, sieved 
Shah Akbar Jehangir Shah, 1021 [s.p. 1612]; (8) his son Shah 
Jehan, indicated by the title Sahib Quiran (Kiran) Seni [Second 
Lord of the Conjunction}, 1089 [a.n. 1629]; and (4) A\ b 
(26581707, signed Alamgir thea of the Earth] Shah, 1070 
‘A.D: 

e189 Nadir Shah, King of Persie, invaded India, looted the 
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treasure-house at Delhi, and probably earried the ruby to Persia, 
Tt was stolen from the Hoyal treasury at Teheran, either on Nadir 
Shah’s murder at Khorasan in 1747, or on some subsequent 
‘occasion of disturbance, when jewels have disappeared from the 
Persian treasury 

‘The balas wubi 








differ from the oriental ruby in hardness, 
chemical composition, crystalline form, and specific gravity. 
‘They may be easily distinguished by their hardness. ‘Thus the 
latter iy the hardest of all stones with the exception of the 
diamond, its hardness being 9 on the mineralogical scale of 
hardness, whilst the spinel has only a hardness of 8. 

‘The oriental ruby consists chiefly of alumina, about 98-5 per 
cent. with very small amounts of magnesia and lime the spinel, 
on the other Hand, contains only about 67 per cent. of alumina, 
the remainder being magnesia, about 26-€7 per cent., with trifling 
Proportions of llc, fi. ‘Two other examples of las rubles 
with names engraved upon them, are recorded in Bristowe’s 
Glossary of Mineralogy. In a manuscript history of Cashmere 
(1880) one of the size of a pigeo! is mentioned as being 
once in the possession of the Oude family. ‘Chere was a flaw in 
it, and to hide it a name was engraved over it. A. similar stone 
to this, but considerably larger, was in the possession of Rungit 
Sing, and has the names of five emperors engraved upon it. 

















Pine Nonwaw, Esg., LL.D, Vice-President, exhibited a copy 
of a tapestry map of London'and neighbourhood by Wiliam 
Sheldon. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m., when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 

Luke Gerald Dillon, Esq. 
William Hammond, Esq., M.D. 
Joscelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox, Esq. 
‘Thomas Henry Fosbrooke, Esq. 
Alfred Billson, Esq. 
Richard Cyril Lockett, Esq. 
Walter Hindes Godfrey, Esq. 
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‘Tavnspay, 10th Juxx, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, FRS., 
President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
rom the Author :—Ioman Britain in 1914. By Profesor F, Haverfeld. 
London. 1915, 


From the Author, Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher :— 
1. A Dorset wortiy, William Stone, Royalist and divine, 1015-1605. 
‘Bro. Dorchesten 1518, 
2 Guide to Tideswell and its chareh. Sinth edition. Bro, Tides 
well, 916, 
From the Author :—Flint nds in connexion with sand. By Reginald A. 
Smith, FSA. Gro. London, 1018 
From Hilary Jenkinson, Faq., B.A.) ES.A. :— English cout-hand, 1O66- 
soo, "Tart and plated” By Charis Sonesta MET tak ey 
Jenkinson, BA., ESA. Gro and 4. Oxford. 1913, 


Alfred Billson, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


‘The Pausipenr exhibited a gold ring of Willian, Whittlesoy, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (05. 1874), inscribed inside with his 
name. 


Sir Winutase Sx. Jou Hors, Litt.D., D.C.L,, read a paper 
‘on recent discoveries in the abbey church of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury, which will be published in Archacologia, 

Excavations carried out by the authorities of St. Augustine's 
College had recently brought to light beneath the area of the 
‘tower, transepts, and eastern part of the nave, the foundation 
of a building of remarkable plan, including a central circular 
area about 25 ft. in diameter, enclosed by a ring of eight massive 

iers 84 fe. thick, with an outer ambulatory 6 ft. wide, surrounded 
Pyawal crcalatwithinand octagon without, the whole havin 


























a total width of 643 ft. Originally, this building was attacl 
‘on the west to the early Saxon church by King Ethelbert 
in 598, while to the east was King Eadbald's oratory of our Lady, 
with a door of entrance into it. "This building must be identical 


with that recorded to have been begun by Abbot Wulfric in 1056, 
but left unfinished at his death in 1059. Shortly after 1070 it 
‘Mas pulled down, together with the oratory, by Abbot Scotland, 
‘To the west of the octagon had been found parts of an earlier 
work than that of Wulfric, with the remains of an apse. ‘These 
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might have formed part of reconstruction and enlargement, 
known hitherto only by a record of its re-dedication by Avch~ 
bishop Dunstan in 978. 

Still farther west there had been laid open the site of the 
actual porticus or aisle in which St. Augustine and his five 
immediate successors as archbishop were recorded to have been 
Duried, ‘Phe area was largely encroached upon by the sleeper 
wall of the aveade of the Norman church, but along the line of 
the original north wall there still remained the tombs of arch- 
bishops Laurence, Mellitus, and Justus, ‘he contents of these 
and all the other tombs in the chapel were translated into the 
new presbytery in 1091, but it was possible to see into the 
interior of the tombs ‘of Laurence and Justus, Owing to 
the pesullar manner in which thoes had been constructed by 
pouring semi-fluid cement over the wooden coffins until com- 
pletely covered, the interiors were practically casts of the coffins, 
Which it was possible consequently to reconstruct as mode 

Tt was to be hoped that further exeavation would 
light similar remains of the porticus of St. Martin on the south 
side of the church, and that it might be possible to recover more 
of the plan of King Ethelbert’s church and further traces of its 
enlargement in the tenth century. 


Bishop Buowwe was glad to be the first to thank Sir William 
Hope for his account of a most interesting piece of archaeological 
work, which took one back to the days of Se Augustine. ‘Thanks 
to the excavations and Gocelin’s history of the abbey-church, 
everything worked out admirably. ‘The story of St. Augustine's 
bor waiting outside the chareh came from Bede (Bedl Hist, 
fi, 8), but: the passage had been wrongly translated in Bohn's 
edition! There being no more room in the porticus, Theodore 
was buried outside in the church, Hadrian, who’ was twic 
pressed to become archbishop, was the first to institute uni- 
versity lectures in England. He had doubts about Gocelin’s 
story of St. Mildred remains being brought from Sheppey: the 
rai in question were only mpposed to be thote of the saint 
It had fallen to him to help in the purchase of the field which 
had now been excavated. ‘The building of Wulfric reminded 

. him of San Giovanni Battista,? and the similarity of plan gave 
an added interest to the new discovery. ‘The abbot got leave to 
build from the Pope at Rheims; and it was a coincidence that 
at the time of the St, Augustine celebration there was a move- 




















2 Plummer's edition, ii. 80: the altar of St. Gregory was in the middle 
of the side-chapel (portiewa), not of the church. 
anajh Cave Find’ Peter ome onde by Pope Lao II (708- 
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ment to celebrate at Rheims the baptism of Clovis, but the latter 
fanetion was vetoed by the Republic. 


‘The Sun-Wanvex of St. Augustine's College said that all at 

ferent discovered hind been ‘elenrly described in the pepe. 
Wale saw the Pope at Itheins where, the later had gone 
to consecrate the church of St. Remy. ‘The College was much 
indebted to Sir William Hope for his practical interest in the 
work, and it was to he hoped that the domestic buildings of 
the hospital would not permaneutly block the way to further 
excavations. 


Rev. G. M. Liverr had on the previous day spent an hour on 
the site and recommended Fellows of the Society to sce the 
excavations for themselves. ‘They would find that adequate 
measures had been taken to preserve the interesting masom 
brought to light. He directed attention to the materials uscd, 
and pointed out that Wulfrie's building was of Wealden stone. 
Other stones under the bases appeared to have come from the 
London clay; and the economic side of building in those carly 
times would certainly repay study. 





‘The Szcnerany said there was much of interest in the 
that could not be touched on in the discussion. ‘The work was 
hardly half-way through, and a complete plan of that early church 
would not be possible till the exploration was complete. ‘There 
vas nothing to compare with it in England, though Roman bricks 
were used also at St. Martin’s and St. Pancras. ‘The apse clearly 
belonged to Dunstan's church, but its exact relation tothe whole 
‘Was not at present clear, and it was possible that three apses were 
reste possi spses 


‘The Parsinenr remarked that the discoveries led up to the 
sources of Christianity in England and were of supreme interest. 
‘The form of the original wooden cofins was clearly related to 
the late Roman sarcophagus and gave an additional link with 
Ttaly. It was devoutly to be wished that the remains of carly 
church would be followed up to the end, even at the expense 
of an adjoining wash-house. “He was specially attracted by the 
round building, which had all the appearance of a baptistery? but 
if so, why was it not alluded to as such in any of the documents? 
‘That and other questions would no doubt be settled later, and 
‘mednwhile the Society was sincerely grateful to Sir William Hope 
for his work in explanation of the remains, 


Sir Wits1ax Hore replied thet the kaptistery question was 
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not a serious one, as the building was never finished: it was 
known as the ‘new work’, a non-committal term that gave no 
clue to its purpose. 


E.C,R, Auvsmnoxe, Esq., F.S.A.,8 Local Secretary forTreland, 
communicated the following’ paper on the localities and distribu: 
tion of the various types of bronze celts in the National Museum, 
Dublin: 

‘The National Museum, Dublin, contains a large collection of 
bronze celts of various types (over fifteen hundred, including 
those in the collection of the Royal Society of Antiquarice 
of Ireland, on lon to the Musewmn), and it occurred to the 
writer that an examination of these, with a view to ascer- 

ing the localities in which they had been found, and their 
bution in Treland, might lead to interesting reslts, and 
assist in bringing forward certain problems for solution.” For 
this purpose the celts were divided into five types as follows: 
(a) flat celts ; (2) celts with side flanges and stop-rldges ; ( 
staves ; (d) winged celts, and to these were added for convenience 
1 few flanged celts without stop-ridges ; and (c) socketed celts, 

Before proceeding further, it must be admitted that the results 
of the examination did not fulfl the writer's hopes, for the reason 
that comparatively few celts were found to have the places of 
their discovery recorded. Of type a only fifty-one proved to 
have localities of type b thirty-eight, of type e thirty-five, of 
type d nineteen (in all), and of type ¢ eighty sx 

fot very much is to be learned from the distribution of such 
a small number of objects, especially when the results obtained 
are liable to be upsct by further finds, or the publication of 
statistics from other collections. For this reason, only a few 
general remarks are added as to the conclusions to be drawn 
from the distribution of the celts, 

‘The number of celts with localities might have been swelled 
by obtaining lists from other curators and collectors of Irish 
antiquities, but the writer did not care to indlnds any object be 
hhad not himself seen, and it will be a comparatively simple 
matter for others, using the present lists and maps as a basis, to 
add to them. 

‘The labour of searching the various museum registers, cata- 
logues, &c., for the registration numbers and localities of the 
ceka toe Very considerable, and it is quite possible thet the 
writer may have missed a few celts with localities, but on 
the whole he believes the account may be taken as representa 
tive of the local distribution of the celts preserved in the Irish 
National Museum on the 2nd of November, 1914. 

‘Disappointing though the results proved, the writer thought 
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it well to present them to the Society, hoping that they ma 
stimulate similar researches among other collections of Irish 
antiquities, and that in the future some archaeologist may be 
able to gather the results together and put forward a series of 
facts to assist in the elucidation of the many obscurities that at 
present surround the history of early metal-working in Ircland. 

Copper celts have been omitted from the present survey, these 
having been dealt with by Mr. George Coffey." No tse hits been 
made of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford's list? of flat copper and bronze 
celts, beause, in the writers opinion, the Copper peri, though 
XE may Inve been comparatively short, was neverticks long 
enough to allow of « ive development taking place within 
‘the copper series andit would seem thet the fat copper celts ust 
be earlier than those of bronze. Also Mr. Crawford's definition 
of a fat eclt was not quite clear to the writer. 

‘The localities and distribution of the celts examined appear 
to be as follows: 

(a) Flat celts (6.1). Recorded localities for fifty-one of these 
have been found. “One is from the Shannon fords, the remainder 
are distributed among twenty-five ofthe thirty-two Irish counties, 
Mayo heads the list with seven, but three of these come from 
‘one place, being apparently found together, so they might be 
considered as a hoard. Kerry and Donegal, with five each, come 
next, four being found together in Kerry and three in Donegal 
Londonderry has four celts with localities ; Dublin, Fermanagh, 
and Leitrim account for three celts apiece. Down and Galway 
have two each, and the remaining counties represented, one for 
gegh,, Ne edb ae recodel fom Antrim, Arming, Hoscommon 

ing’s Co., Queen's Co., Kilkenny, or Waterford. ‘The celt de: 
scribed as from Keelogue ford was found between the counties of 
Galway and Tipperary. ‘The provincial distribution does not 
lead to any startling results, seventeen calts having been found 
in Ulster, thirteen in Connaught, eleven in Leinster, and nine 
in Manster. 

It is not possible to say how long lat bronze celts may have 
continued in use in Ireland after the introduction of the later 
flanged, winged, and socketed forms; but if, as is generally 
sumed, they may be considered as representing the earliest 
period ofthe true Bronze Age, i might be conclude from their 

istribution that the use of metal objects was fairly spread 
oes the ian a this period. ic 

-() Flanged celts, with slop-ridges (Bg. 2). ‘Thirty-eight celts 

of this type have localities, one was found at Keelogue ford the 

remainder are distributed among twenty-one counties, All the 

2 Journal Royal Anthropological Iai, vol. xxx, p. 268. 

* Geagronhica! Journal, vol 40 (July to Deceraber)s. S14. 
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celts with flanges and stop-ridges are included in this type: 
ik wil a veey Wight devalopmnant of Vem futaias T5000 
laced at the beginning of the evolution-series, while others 
Eelong to quite ‘the end, so doubtless there are considerable 
variations in date between them. It seemed, however, most con- 
venient for distribution purposes to treat; them as one class, 


fu 
AT ONE TS 
‘National Museum, Dublin 














Vig. 1. musramurion ov var cxxas, 


Westmeath and Antrim with four celts each head the lists 
Fermanagh and Linierick have three each; Cork, Kildare, 
Londonderry, Mayo, Meath, and Queen's Co., two; and the 
remaining counties represented, one each. No celts are recorded 
from Monaghan, Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, Waterford, Clare, 
Wexford, Wicklow, King’s Co., Longford, and Louth. "Ulster 
furnishes fourteen, Leinster thirteen, Munster seven, and Con- 
naught only three, 

(o) Palstaves(fig.8). ‘Thirty-five palstaves have been found with 
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recorded localities. Of these, six come from the Shannon fords, 
the remaining twenty-nine are split up among nineteen counties, 
Galway accounts for three; two in each case are recorded from 
Armagh, Clare, Fermanagh, Kilkenny, King’s Co, Longford, 
Mayo, and Roscommon ; while Londonderry, Donegal, Antrim, 
Cavan, Sligo, Cork, Tipperary, Kildare, Westmeath, and Meath 





FLANceD CELTS with top ridges 
7 National al Dublin 














Fig. 2. pisrmimunos oF rraxcen cures wirit srom-ninces. 


have one cach | The celts are very evenly divided among three 
provinces—Ulster, Connaught, and Leinster, the first two having 
ops Gch and the latter nine, Munster has only four. i 

(@) Winged celts,and celts with flanges but no stop-ridges( 6g. 4). 
Te was any to be expected that the montero 
either in the collection or with localities, would he large, as this 
‘pe is more characteristic of the Continent than the British 

es. 


‘The writer has found thirteen winged celts with localities. 

















a 
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OF these, four come from Co, Antrim, three from Sligo, two from 
Fermanagh, and one from Cork, Dublin, Galway, and ‘Tyrone. 
Examples having thus been found in all the four provitices, it 
‘appears that though the type was rare, it was not confined to 
any one district q 

he flanged celts without stop-ridges are very unsatisfactory to- 


PRATER ig 
National Museum, Dublin 











Fig. 8. pisrnmmoriow oP Pataraves. 


classify, as they are so dissimilar in type: some, as the examples 
from Londonderry, Galway, and "Tyron, are little more than at 
calts with slightly raised edges, while other examples have finely 
developed flanges. Only six celts of this type have recorded 
Jocalities,and of these, four come from Ulster, one from Connaught, 
‘and one from the Shannon fords. 

(©) Socketed cet (8g. 8). ‘This tpeis common in Ireland, and 
the writer has found eighty-six with recorded localities. Six of 
these come from the Bivar Shasinon or is fords, while the remain- 

Vol XXVIt s 
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ing eighty are distributed among twenty-three counties. No 
Jess than eleven were found in Co. Cavan, nine in Westmeath, 
and seven in Co. Antrim. Fermanagh has produced five, 
Armagh, Meath, Tipperary, and Clare four each. ‘Three arc, 
jin each’ case, ‘attri to Cork, Kildare, Londonderry, 
‘Monaghan, ‘Tyrone, and Wexford ; while Donegal, Down, King’s 











Fig. 4. oisrmmmorios oF wixcxD cents AND FLANOED OBLIS WITHOUT 
‘rop-nupans. 


Co, Limerick, and Sligo have two each, one being recorded 
from Galway, Longford, Mayo, and Queen's Co. “'The.pro- 
vincial distribution of these celts gives an interesting result, as no 
less than forty come from Ulster and twenty-three from Leinster, 
Monster as thirteen, and Connaught only four. Peshups it 
may be permissible to conclude from this that in late Bronze Age 
times, as at present, the wealthiest and most progressive portion 
of the population was situated in the northern and eastern part 





i 
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of the island. Connaught appears to have been either thinly 
populated or ina backward condition. It is difficalt to appor- 
tion the celts found in the Shannon fords, but some probably 
belong to Munster, which would add a few to that province. 
dis maps that hve been prepared show the distribution of 
‘the celts. 








Socketep Ceirs 
preserved inthe 
National Museum, Dublin, 














Fig. 5. Suernimurton oP sockerep cEut3, 


‘Witsox Cxzwnsox, Esq.,M.A., F.S.A., exhibited an alabaster 
table representing the Adoration of the Three Kings. The 
table measures 17 in. by 10 in. 

Our Lady, in gown and mantle, crowned and holding the 
infant Saviour, reclines upon a couch, on which she is supported 
by two cushions. ‘The couch has a canopied head,.on which is 





2 A schedule giving the localities as far as known of all the celts in the 
Nasional Magu bab been published; 
s 
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represented the star. Our Lord touches with his left hand a cup 
which is being handed to him by the first king, Balthazar, who 
stands before him with bended knee. He holds his erown in his 
left hand and wears a girded tunic, mantle, and hood. ‘The other 
two kings stand behind—Melchior carries a box containing the 





ADADASTER TALE REPRESENTING TR ADORATION oP ‘ins xaN08 (3). 


frankincense, and wears a long gown ; Caspar holds the vessel of 
myrth and is dressed in a similar costume to Balthazar. Both 
these figures are nimbed and wear their crowns. Below to the 
left. is Joseph, seated and holding a crutched staff, while in 
‘the middle of the base are the ox and the ass feeding from the 


manger. 
"Thee are considerable remains of colour and. gilding: ‘The 
hair, beards, and eyes of the figures are black, the hair of our 
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Lord showing as well traces of gilding, ‘The shoes of our Lady, 
‘Toseph’s staff, the lower of the two cushions and the top of the 
canopy are also black. ‘The linings of the mantles and gowns, 
the lips of some of the figures, parts of the canopy, and Joseph's 
chair are red. ‘The nimbuses are xed and black, Ermine spots 
are painted on the inside of the canopy-hanging (the outside 
apparently was gilded) and on the hoods of tworot the kings. 
‘he ox is red and the ass brown. ‘The foreground is green, with 
the usual groups of spots; the background has been gold, and 
there are traces of gilding on many of the figures, 

‘Dwo vory similar tables were included iu the exhibition held 
in the Society's rooms in 1910 (see Catalogue of the Alabaster 
Exhibition, nos, 22 and 28). 


Mr. Crxwnsow also exhibited and presented to the Society's 
collection an Italian Wafering-Iron of the fifteenth century (see 
‘Mr. Hildburgh’s paper, above, p. 193). 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibi 





‘Tuunspay, 17th Junx, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut, D.Litt, PRS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author :—Memorils and monuments, By Lawrence Weaver. 
fro. London, 1016. 
Prom Ralph Grifin, A. :~The academy of armory. By Randle 
Hola. “Becoud wcicme (containing books Tit and IV). dited for 
the Roxbarghe Club by 1-8. Jeayes, fol. London, 1908. 





‘A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Griffin for his 
gilt to the Library. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows: 
Richard Cyril Lockett, Esq. J.P. 
Willoughby Gardner, Esq. 
William Hammond, Esq. MD. 

Joscelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox, Esq. 
Major Edward Mansel Sympson, M.A., M.D. 
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Professor F. Havenriein, LL.D., PS.A., read a paper on the 
‘Towns of Roman Britain. 

‘The paper was an attempt to sum up the towns of Roman 
Britain, as named below, so far as they were now, very imper- 
fectly and unevenly, known to us, in respect of (i) elements 
earlier than the conquest of a.. 43; (ii) Roman beginnings, 
official and other; (iii) character of the towns—si i 
and streets, buildings, Janguage, civilization, 
relation to adjacent country-side; (iv) the 
British towns; there being few survivals, parallels had to be 
sought rather in Pannonia and Africa than in the Western 


Empire generally. 

"the towns denlt with were: Colchester, Lincoln, Gloucester 
York (coloniae); Verulam (municipium); London, Bath, Can- 
terbury, Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, Silchester, Dor- 
chester’ (Dorset), ‘Exeter, Caistor-by-Norwich, Chesterford, 
Leicester, Aldborough, Cirencester, Caerwent, Kenchester, and 
‘Wroxeter. 


Sir Warxiast Hors referred to the laying-out of towns after 
houses had been built on the site. Mr. Fox might have ex- 
Prssed himself diferent years ago, but the gpeater had, in 

is last report on Silchester (Arehacologia, Ixii, 320), pointed 
out that the lines of houses had undoubtedly been altered on 
account of a subsequent laying-out in inawlae, and one large 
house was found with an entire wing altered, from an acute to 
‘a right angle with the street. An important distinction between 
‘town and country houses was that the latter ad a set of baths 
attached, whereas in Silchester only one building (called the 
Jospin) had private baths, « ine et being available for public 
use in the town. Archaeologists at Colchester insisted that the 
it walls indicated a reduction ‘in the area of the town, 
‘the walls standing on remains of earlier houses. He agreed 
that the people spoke Latin, and quoted in support of that 
__ View the discovery at Silchester of a tile inscribed with the word 
‘satis. 






‘Mr. Buswe-Fox said that one of the earliest houses at Sil- 
chester was built of wattle-and-daub : the earliest at Wroxeter 
were all of that material, and there were probably no large 
houses on that site before 4.p. 43. He knew of no pre-Roman 
building in the country, and Tacitus described the dwellings as 
of clay, shining like gold. He was not convinced that the 
Janguage of Roman Britain was Latin, but considered the evi- 
denice insufficient. In all the excavations the amount of inscribed 
pottery was small, and none dated before the Roman conquest. 








; 
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‘Lhe inhabitants were probably uneducated, and taught by the 
Romans to write and speak Latin, Inscriptions on tiles did 
not prove that conversation was carried on in Latin, 


Major Frenn held that Leicester was walled on the Jewry 
‘Wall side, as Roman walling had been found on the south of, 
and in the same line with, that fragment, A plain pavement 
had also been found between the mosaic under the Great 
Central railway and the river. 





‘The Pazswenr thought the paper an interesting review of 
towa-types belonging to two or three categories; and was 
especially attracted hy the material extracted from the Ravenna 
geographer,, Hl had always thought 1 likly source of ine 
formation, the forms used being apparently corruptions of the 
Jocal names. ‘The country towns marked green on the slide 
corresponded to county towns, where a basilica and offices were 
rected for use by the surrounding area. - Had it not been for 
the Saxon conquest, a tendency noticed in Gaul might have 
spread to Britain; and just as Lutetia Parisiorum became 
Paris, so Calleva ‘Atrebatam might have become Arras, and 
‘there’ might have been a Paris in Yorkshire. Durovernum 
Cantiarum did in fact become Cantwarabyrig, preserving the 
tribal rather than the place-name. 


Professor Havenrvein replied that he had not intended to 
represent every British townsman as speaking and writing Latin 
Guring the Roman period ; though it was evident that some of 
the labouring class were eapable of doing both. 








Messrs. R. Dicxesow & Sows exhibited, through Canon Livett, 
FSA, a Local Secretary for Kent, a sculptured head of the 
Roman period, recently discovered at Dover. 

Canon Liverr said that the fragment of sculpture was found 
under Messrs, Dickeson’s property in Market Lane, Dover, some 
Of. or 11 ft. below the present. ground-level, in the heart of a * 
wall some Gt. or 7 ft. thick, which had been cut through without 
reaching its full depth. ‘The wall ran approximately east and 
‘west, parallel to the axis of the destroyed church of St. Mary 
Je Grand, and 50 yds. or more to the south of it—roughly 

arallel to the southern or sea-wall of the Roman town, and 
About 150 yds. to the north of it. ‘The wall consisted largely 
of pieces of tufa, both wrought and rough, and flint ‘The 
mortar was poor and small in amount, It was faced on the 
north with squared blocks of chalk laid in courses with large 
joints. On the south side it had no facing-stones, but ap- 
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peared to have been built rough against a deposit which con- 
tained a considerable quantity of sherds of Samian and other 
Roman ware, a coin of Philippus Aug., bricks stamped CL BR, 
bits of oolitie stone, and patches of charcoal. It sloped down 
from its top, about 1 ft. under the ground level, till it thinned 
out about 28 ft. from its foot. ‘This Roman deposit, as it had 








ROMAN SCULPTURED HEAD FROM novER (3). 


been called, was overlaid by a remarkable deposit of fine blown 
sand, which at various times had been found at a considerable 
distance south and south-east of this spot. From the sand one 
fragment of Samian ware had been recovered. It seemed neces- 
‘sary to infer that the wall at this spot had been built up against 
a:mound of Roman rubbish which was partly cut away for the 
purpose. It was cut through again some 25 ft. to the west of 
this spot, where the southern face was found similarly rough, 
tue beewesn it end the omen depoat to the south there was 
eavth and later building-rubbish, He had examined the site, 








q 














eas 
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but for most of the information he was indebted to the foreman 
supervising the alterations to the premises, and to a local en- 
thusiast, Mr. Eugene Amos, photographer, Snargate St., Dover. 
Gould the wall pomibiy be ¢ late and hastily built Roman work, 
‘and could it have formed the southem boundary of the pro- 
petty granted to the monks of St. Martin at the time of thefr 
Femoval from Castle Hill into the city by Wihtred at the end 
cof the seventh century? A watchful eye should be kept upon 
diggings in Dover, in the hope of discovering further traces 
of it. ‘The head would seem to be Roman work, but that 
matter he would leave to Roman experts. He hoped the head 
would find a permanent home in the Dover Museum,t which 
‘also contained a mutilated Roman figure, 4 ft. high, draped 
‘about the lower limbs, sculptured in oolite, which had been 
exhumed on the site of the Carlton Club in the year 1887. 


Professor Havenvnetp had submitted photographs of the 
-earving to two colleagues, one of whom jed it as clearly 
ot Roman and perhaps a copy'of the eighteenth century, on 
‘the ground that ‘no Roman ever carved hair or moustaches in 
that manner. ‘The other was certain of its Roman date, as 
‘there was no resemblance to medieval or later work. He had 
himself come to the conclusion that the carving was Roman 
but pectliar. ‘The arrangement of the hair resembled that 
‘on certain Roman helmets, and might have been copied from 
such a bronze. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 





‘Tuunspay, 24th Joxz, 1915. 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop GEORGE FORREST BROWNE, D.D., 
D.CL,, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be retumed to the donors: 
From the ‘Aathor :—The evolution ofthe pottar's art. By Thomas Shep- 
ard. Ato. London, 1916. 
‘From the Author :—On certain éarvings in Saffron Walden church. By 
Rev. G. M. Benton, Ovo. Colchester, 1014. 
From A. W. Gould, Esq., F.S.A :— 
1.'A walle round. Dorchest 
‘820. 





By J. Criswick. 8v0, Dorchester, 





1 Messrs. Diekeson have since presented the head to the Dover Museum. 
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2. A-popular guide to St. Peter's chureh, Dorchester. By Rev. A. 
Metealt “Bro. Dorchester, 1007. 
2, Dorchester antiquities. By HJ. Soule. Bvo. Dorchester, 101. 
4 Thoistory of Dorchester” Dy James Savage. 12mo.  Dorehes- 
ter, 1035. 
6, Dorchester: its ancient and modem history. By E- W. Young. 
ro. Dorchester and London, 1886. 
From Ralph Grifin, Ex., F.S,A:~A collection of 889 photographs ofthe 
‘bosses and shifds in the eloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. 
From Philip Norman, Esj., LlaD., Vice-President --A mezotint por- 
trait of Martin Fotkes, Present. 











Walter Hindes Godfrey, Fsq., was admitted a Fellow, 
Raven Guiver, Bsqy FSA. read a paper on the Herald 
in the cloisters of the Cathedral church at Canterbury, which will 

be printed in Archacologia. 

‘The rebuilding of the nave of the cathedral at the close of 
the fourteenth century necessitated the reconstruction of the 
cloisters, which was completed about 1412. ‘he most munificent 
benefactor was Archbishop Courtenay, who contributed the cost 
of the whole of the south walk, and whose arms appeared 
frequently upon the shields on the roof. Another benefactor 
was brother John Schepene, who contributed with the aid of his 
friends £100, and whose figure in Benedictine habit with an 
inscription recording his gift appeared on one of the shields. 
In all there were on the vault of the cloisters 825 armorial 
bosses, ‘The earliest extant description of the arms was in 
a MS, (Harl. 1366) by Richard Scarlett, 1599, and another 
manuscript description of the same date’ wat in the Societys 
Hirery, ‘There oevs alan deocriptionn in pons waiintpt azsh- 
notes by Philipot. ‘The only printed description was that con- 
tained in Willement’s Heralilic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral 
(1827), a work which had been severely criticized, but which on 
the whole appeared for its date to be a wonderful record, 

‘With regard to the heraldry, the great bosses in many cases 
bore the badges of the benefactors, amongst them the elephant- 
and-castle badge of the Beaumonts, and the eagle-and-child crest 
of the Stanleys. ‘The coats of arms were all those of subscribers 
to the work, and numbered among them the arms of almost all 
the royal and noble families of the country, as well as those of 
the more humble yeoman families of the neighbourhood and of 
the city of Canterbury. ‘The whole constituted one of the richest 
collections of medieval arms now Known to us, 











Sir Wruu1am Hore thought the Society was deeply indebted 
to the author for a wonderful display of medieval heraldry, the 
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series being almost the largest in the country, and difficult to 
parallel elsewhere. He himself had been privileged to see the 
photographs previously, and had derived much pleasure and 
profit trom their study.” Tt seemed clear that the cloister was 
built by publie subscription, and in one of the registers of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, was a subscription list for the greater part 
of the nave. ‘The discovery of a similar list for the cloister would 
clear up many points of heraldry, which would not have arisen if 
the bosses hnd been painted snd remained in that condition, 
Scals, again, might throw light on the subject; and he'was glad 
to say the Public Record Office was following the example of the 
British Musonm and preparing a entalogue of its seal-impressions, 
On the ‘pillars of Hercules’ shicld were feathers with a chain along 
tthe quills, and that, badge was borne by two individuals. ‘The 
first was possibly Edmund of Langley, afterwards Duke of York, 
Dut it is certain that his eldest son Edward, later Duke of York, 
ore the badge: it was a question whether the boss referred to 
the latter. It was difficult to explain the prominence given to 
the shield with «lion rempant, Edward, as first Earl of Rutland 
and Inter Duke of Albemarle, was also Constable of the ‘Tower, 
Constable of England, and Warden of the Cinque Ports; and 
the boss with eaafle and shield with lion bad two feathers with 
a chain along the quills, and in the lower part a leopard of 
England within a crown: all of which would be in keeping. 
His mother was a daughter of Pedro of Castile, and it was 
‘a common thing in the Middle Ages for officers of the crown to 
hear the royal leopard. ‘The only alternative to the Duke of 
Albemarle was Richard, Duke of York, born 1413; but he was 
ruled out by the date assigned to the cloister not later than 1412), 
‘The speaker deprecated the use of the term dueal crown in con- 
nexion with the bosses, for as late as the fifteenth century there 
‘was no recognized pattern for such a crown, At one time the 
eloiter was covered with a cont of whitewash, and ite present 
condition did not inspire confidence. ‘The Dean and Chapter 
would do well to follow the example of Westminster and apply 
fa cont of coloured lime-wash, which would arrest decay and 
preserve the carvings for many years. 
















Rev. E.E, Dontane added his acknowledgements o the author, 
and commented on two remarkable and interesting examples of 
canting heraldry the colsde-aygne of Colle, andthe mca of 
‘Muschamps. ‘The Society would recognize the immense amount 
of time and trouble spent on the paper. 


Mr, Bannon remarked that Mr. Griffin had done the work 
‘once and for all, in the only manner approved by the Society. 
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Even if the authorities preferred not to ‘preserve’ the carvings, 
it was @ satisfaction to know they were all recorded. Tt was, 
fa remarkable addition to the rolls of arms, and one that covered 
‘2 period in which the Society was weak. Its most surprising 
feature was the number of people commemorated who were of 
no particular importance. Besides the great families, there were 
included a number of country squires and citizens of Canterbury. 
‘A shield covered with feathers had a chess-rook in one quarter: 
the piece was evidently made so as to stand firm, and was th 
ordinary’ form down to the days of Caxton. ‘Ihe feathers 
‘occurred in German and Swiss heraldry, but not to his know- 
Tedge in England, with one exception : a shield in a pen-and-ink 
roll ofthe late fifteenth centary had feathers as the only charge 
(Middlebam in Coverdale). 














‘The Dean or Cari glad of the opportunity of 
expressing to Mx, Griffin the gratitude of the Chapter, not only 
for his illuminating work on the cloisters but also for a set of 
the photographs to be preserved in the Cathedral library. He 
was encouraged by the success of that medieval public subserip- 
ion to drat attestion to the need of another for the repair of 
the cathedral. ‘The third instalment of the work had been com- 
pleted and paid for before the outbreak of the war, and there 
was a sum of £400 in hand. Lime-washing as a remedy for 
decaying stonework did not appeal to him at first glance, as the 
method hitherto adopted was that approved by Sic Thomas 
‘Jackson and the late Sir Arthur Chureb. Spraying with a solu- 
‘tion had hardened the stone and prevented a lot of cutting out 
but he would consider the suggestion, and bring it to the notice 
of the cathedral architect, Mr. Carve. 





‘The Cuamaax recalled the fact that Courtenay had given 
large sums to the cathedral during his lifetime, and with the 
King headed the subscription list for repairing the nave. Simon 
‘of Sudbury, who wes eabsequently beheaded on ‘Tower Hil, 
formed the plan on which Courtenay end Fitzarundel worked 
It was his pleasing duty to express the thanks of the meetin 
to Mr. Griffin for the entertaining manuer in which he had laic 
‘Se renlta of his labours before the Society. 





‘A.O. Comux, Esq, F.S.A., a Local Secretary for Scotland, 
subsequently forwarded the following report :—' 

‘The most. important archaeological work carried on in Scot 
land since my last report was contributed, has been the excava- 
tion condicted by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 
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‘Traprain Law, a prominent hill in East Lothian, on the 
estate of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. ‘The hill has an alti- 
tude of 710 ft. over sea-level, and of 860 ft. from base to 
summit. Its main axis, which lies north-east to south-west, has 
length of over half a mile, and its bisectional axis from 300 yds, 
to 400 yds .Nature, by the formation of almost precipitous crags 
along the south-east Hank has given the hill notable defensive 
advantages, and supplementary to these there has been erected 
‘a rampart of earth faced on either side with stone, ruming 
from one end of the erags to the other, and ineluding in a wide 
sweep a broad grassy hatinch that lies facing to the south and 
south-west, On a natural platean that breaks across the slope 
of this part of the hill there was explored last year an area 
extending only to about one-seventh of an acre, buit the relies it 
yielded were quite incommensurate with its extent. In a depth of 
Soil amounting at most to about 4 ft. three general levels of 
‘occupation were successively revealed, and on a restricted area, 
between the lowest and second of these levels, tyro more, ‘The 
lowest level afforded considerably more evidence of occupation 
‘than any of the others both in the discoloration of the soil and. 
tthe yield of relies. Tt produced much native hand-made pottery, 
formed of unrefined clay containing many pebbles, and practi- 
cally without omamentation of any kind, and in addition frag- 
ments of some twelve vessels of terra sigillata as well as a 
number of pieces of unglazed Roman pottery. Among the 
former certain sherds were identifiable as late first century in 
character, while a denarius of Hadrian probably carries’ the 
occupation of this earliest period well into the second century. 
‘The general character of the Roman pottery of the second level 
was Antonine, and from the upper of the two intermediate 
levels just beneath it came a denarius of Antoninus Pius. On 
this Antonine level the remains of Roman pottery were little 
Jess numerous than on the lowest stratum, but the amount of 
ative pottery showed a marked diminution, On the highest 
level native pottery was rare, but, though all relics were scarce, 
sherds of Roman wares were turned up representing some twenty- 
seven pots. Some of these were recognized as of fourth-century 
date, notably the bung-shaped base of a vessel of buff ware 
coated with a chocolate-tinted slip, analogous to an example 
found ‘at Pevensey,! and a portion of a flange of light tile-red 
coloured ware on which remain traces of a thin black slip. ‘This 
fragment belonged evidently to a type of imitation Samian 
resembling Dragendorff 88, found in 1879 in the kilns at Sand- 
ford Farm, Littlemore, near Oxford (now preserved in the 





4 Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. li, plate xv, no. 1 
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Ashmolean Museum), and also found at Pevensey." ‘The fourth- 
‘century attribution of this stratum has been fully borne out. by 
the evidence of coins found during the present summer, A single 
somewhat square fragment of a grey Roman globular vessel 
from the second level bore the only inseription found. ‘This 
consisted of three letters | R | and’a dash or stop, incised on 
the interior surface. As the letters were-well spaced inthe 
entre ofthe fagmnent the, hnserption was event compete 
“Other fragments of apparently the same vewel were found, and 
this fact, taken along with the position of the letters on the inner 
surface, makes it clear that the sherd had heen inseribed on the 
hill itself, Nowhere was any evidence brought to light of 
‘ Roman occupation of the site, and the nearest known Roman 
fort is at Inveresk, twenty miles distant. Except for hearths, 
for the most part oblong-rectangular, no structural remains 
were laid bare, Nor was a single dressed building stone un- 
earthed. Here and there occurred lumps of burned clay im- 
pressed with the marks of wattles, indicating the nature of the 
houses that formerly stood on the hill. 

‘The relies recovered, especially from the lowest level, were 
numerous and distinetly native in character. ‘They inelude seven 
bow-shaped fibulae, three of them enamelled, a dise fibula, also 
enamelled, resembling one recently found at Wroxeter,# and two 
portion of $ or Dragonestue fibulae. There re four pine of 

ze, among them a specimen of the hand-pin with five pellets 
forming the upper segment. Portions of two moulds of clay 
for such a pin are evidence of local manufacture and date, and 
‘the same remark applies to a shoulder-pin similar to one found 
at Corstopitum in 1910. ‘The other objects in bronze recovered 
include dress-fasteners of the well-known type, with square or 
annular heads, and triangular loops. Glass armlets are repre- 
sented by twenty-two different fragments, self-coloured yellow 
‘or white, or ornamented with opaque scrolls. 

Harness mountings include five tercets, all of them orna- 
mented with spherical bosses placed symmetrically on the ci 
cumference, also several ornamented objects of bronze with 
rectangular loops at the back. Among the iron objects is a fine 
lozenge-shaped spear-head with a well-defined mid-rib carried 
to the point, and a closed socket, and a small axe with wings 
projecting ffom either edge on one side in place of a socket, 
Both these objects are La Tene types, Besides the clay moulds 
mentioned above several stone moulds were found for casting 


























4 Tbid., vol. li, plate ix, nos. 2 and 5, 
* Report on excavations at Wroxeter, 1912, 


28, fg. 10, no. 9. 
* Report on excavations at Corstopitum, 10% 


hp. AY, 
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small ingots of bronze about 8} in, in length, and for other 
objects, 

Considering the small aren excavated the relics are very 
ramerous end important, ‘They are almost all illustrated ix 
the current volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland for the year 1914-15. 

‘Phe excavation of a broch in Skye by Countess Vincent 
Baillet de la Tour produced a remarkable’ necklace formed of 
fifty-nine discoid beads of amber varying in thickness from 2 to 
G mm. and in breadth from 1:2 em, at ‘the centre of the neck- 
lace to Tmm. at the ends all the beads being carefully graduated. 
‘The extreme length of the necklace is 10} in, 

Another interesting collection of beads was found in a stone- 
lined grave, measuring superficially 5 ft. by 2ft., and placed east 
and west, on Lord Rosebery’s estate of Dalmeny. These beads, 
leven in number, bear some resemblance to beads found jin 
Anglo-Saxon graves, Among them are two bluefour-lobed beads, 
‘a long segmented green bead, and small opaque barrel-shaped 
beads, A fragment of the hollow rim of a Roman glass bottle, 
the shaxp fractured edges of which had been carefully ground 
down, was found with the beads, and had evidently been worn 
as one, 

Both the foregoing collections of beads have been presented to 
the Scottish National Museum, and axe illustrated in the current 
volume of Proceedings referred to above, 

‘The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland) 
hhas this year issued a revised edition of the Inventory of Monu- 
ments in Berwickshire, containing numerous illustrations, inclad- 
ing an almost complete series of plans of the prehistoric earth- 
works in the county. 


Gxonor Macnoxarn, Esq., LL.D, communicated the follow- 
ing report as a Local Secretary for Scotland :— 

‘The abnormal circumstances of the year have naturally had 
an adverse influence on organized research, and fortune has not 
come to the rescue by providing any chance discoveries of moment. 
Here and there, however, «little progress has been made, chiefly 
‘on the line of the Roman Wall. Following up the investigation 
to which reference was made in my report for 1918-14, I have 
been able to determine the course of the Ditch accurately for two 
or three of the miles along which it has hitherto been most 
doubtful, and to bring it within measurable distance of the 
terminus on the Forth. Nothing quite so satisfactory has 
happened as the 1918 identification of the sites of the forts at 
Ola Kilpatrick and Cadder. "But evidence in favour of Kirkin- 
tilloch and Inveravon is accumulating. ‘The Glasgow Archaco- 
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logical Society's excavations at Balmuildy have perforee been 
brought to a conclusion, although notuntil a good deal of interest- 
ing information has been collected. ‘The suite of baths outside 
the south-east corner of the fort proved to be in excellent pre- 
servation. ‘They had formed no part of the original design, ax 
one of the outside ditches of the main defence had been filled . 
up with clay in order to provide them with a foundation, 
urther north, during September, 1914, I was able to examine 
with the spade the remain of the large camp at Rac 
dykes in Kincardineshire, well known from Roy's Military 
Antiqu ‘The hill on which it lies, though much less formid~ 
fable than Roy's shading might Tend one to suppose, ix yet 
sufficiently irvegalay in contour to account for the peculiarities 
of the plan, ‘outline as shown by Roy proved to be in 
general very accurate. In particular five out of his six gates 
were identified, and the titwli that protected them reopened. 
‘The character of the site emphatically suggested that the camp 
had been one of those to which Hyginus would have applied the 
epithet necessaria. And there were features that seemed to 
indicate that the defences had been thrown up hurriedly. 
Wherever there was a risk of their being rushed, the ditch had 
been of the normal depth and had been backed by an earthen 
rampart of presumably the normal height, On the other hand, 
wherever the nature of the ground rendered approach difficult, 
the ditch had been a mere shallow depression, a foot or two 
deep, and the rampart little better than a heap of stones 
gathered from the surface. ‘Phe only object found was a mass 
of iron, which had perhaps beon the hub-ring of a wheel. 
B.C, R, Aunsrnoxa, Esq, F.S.A., subsequently communi 
cated the following short note as a Local Secretary for Ireland :— 
‘The period that has clapsed since my last report (vol. xxvi, 
240) dts een, an _anoventful ne for Tesh archaeology. 
ir. H.C, Lawl tion of a megalithic grave may, 
however, be mentioned, ‘This monument, locally called Granny's 
Grave, is close to the town of Belfast, and consists of nine 
chambers reembling in appearance nine conjoined dolmen its 
total length being 45 ft. ‘The first, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth chambers were examined, and all except the 
first and ninth showed traces of cremation and burial in the soil 
without urns, ‘The first chamber had been disturbed previously, 
and the ninth showed evidence of two interments, one or possibly 
both having been cremation burials with urns. One cinerary ura 
was found inverted over cremated bones, and Professor Keith, 
who examined the later, considered they were probably those 
‘of a.woman of at most middle age ; the urn, which isof the type 
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termed by Abercromby? ‘encrusted , has been deposited in the 
Pal Art Gallery and Museum, Belfast. ‘The excavation is 
described in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxxii, sec. C, p. 289, Borlase’s Dolmens of Ireland, vol. i, 
pp- 268 and 269 may also be consulted. 

‘A bronze dagger with a handle of oak attached by rivets has 
been acquired by the Royal Irish Academy for their collection in 
the National Museum. "Phe dagger was found in July, 1897, in 
‘1 hog in the townland of Beenateevann, near Castleisland, Co. 
Kerry, and was illustrated in the Jalquary and Mustrated 
Arcliaeologist (new series), vol. ii (1897), facing p. 198. 

"The final dispersal of the collection of antiquities, furniture, 
ete,, formed hy the Inte Mr. Robert Day, took place at Cork on 
September the 7th to 11th of this year. "A few antiquitics were 
acquired by the Royal Irish Academy for their collection, and 
Mr. R.S. Day and his brother presented to the Academy, as 
‘a memorial of their father, a ease containing eight very fine 
gies bends and a glass brielet, Five of the bends and the 
bracelet are figured in colours in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol.x, facing p. $85, ie. nos. 1, 2,8, 4, 7, 
and 8, Among the other antiquities obtained were two bronze 
celts, both found in Co, Cork ; one is an ornamented flanged celt, 
with’a stop-ridge and the other a plain flat celt much patinated, 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in rearrangement, 
ue to the provision of another room for the Irish collections, 
some antiquities belonging to the Ray collection, which had been 
stored some time previously, were sorted out, and among them 
were found two bronze celts with localities ; one is a flat celt 
stated to have been found in Co. Longford, the other is a flanged 
celt with a stop-ridge found at ‘Tara, Co. Meath. ‘These four 
examples can therefore be added to those given in the witer’s 
note on the ‘Distribution of Bronze Celts in the National 
‘Museum, Dublin’, ante p. 268. 




















‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica 
tions. 


‘The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
to Thursday, November 25th. 


» Bronse Age Pottery, vol. ii, p. 63. 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOUNTS FOR 1914 


The income for the year shows a slight falling off, due to 
Acereases on Sale of Publications (£80), Interest on’ Deposit 
(£7), Income-tax recovered (£20, but the amount recovered 
in 1918 included three years on certain of our investments). 
‘The expenditure, however, more than compensates in decrease 
for this, the surplus, which was £4 in 1918, having risen to £842. 
‘The reason for this is a lessened expenditure on Publications: 

+ (£190), Library (£19), House (£14), Official (£59), Sundries (£60), 
Added to which the Franks scholarship (#264) was not awarded 
this year, 

A new departure in the accounts this year is to be noted. 
Hitherto the repairs of each year have been charged to each 
year, and the amount has necessarily varied very considerably. 
It has now been decided to equalize this charge by allottin 
£160 to a Repair fund in every year, and against this fund 
repairs will in future be charged, ‘The amount was arrived at 
by taking the average spent on repairs during the past twelve 
years. One result of this change will be to enable a fairer 
‘comparison of the results of each year to be made in future, 

‘The ideal in accounts is to reach a satisfactory balance in 
cach year; but, in the ease of a Society such as this, with no 
{dea of hoarding, the income of each year should be'made to 
suffice for the ordinary expenditure of each year. ‘The balance 
which remains, if any, then becomes available for objects which 
may be described as extraordinary, and here it is the duty of 
the Finance Committee to consider which among such objects 
have the prior claim. ‘This duty the Finance Committee has 
already taken in hand. 

‘The usual valuation of stocks, as on December 81, is omitted 
this year, seeing that under present conditions it would be both 


useless and misleading. 
WILLIAM MINET, 
Treasurer. 
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phony oaks Ahey “re inacied. The vale, of che Library Antiquity 





Feane and ator property of tho Solty is not taken eri fr in tho 
Balance Sheet. sf 
FRANCIS W. PIXBY. JEROME BANKES. 
(CHOTL, TENNANT, B, NEIL BAYNES. 


+ March 9, 1916, 
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In tho High Court of, Justico, Chancery Division. 
‘In tho nuit of Thornton v. Stovonson. 
‘The fac romaning in Cot oth oe of hi emu 
follows, vit. 
(Groat Weatorn Railway 6 por cont, Guaranteed. 
SMlaland Railway 2} per cont. Perpetual Preference 





_Attr payment of certain annuities, now amounting to £900 por annum, the 
foci Ta ey ft od of to Income of tho above 


‘WILLIAM MINES, 
reas. 
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Salamann, Ze Py romarks by, 5. 

Samnan wavo: Ring Wiliam Siroot, 
“Tandon, 102, 108; Maldon Bowor 
(Bods), 140," 152) Povenvoy 
{Bev 0; Sater Tarn, 

ietlomre (Oxon), 200} Traprala 
Tay Hladdngton), 200. 

sapifont Bann, Littlemore (Oxo 
‘Satan ware (0M, 300. 

sandy Bein) bronze bowl from, 87, 
8) 80) 00, 

Santon Downhiam (Suffolk), irons 
Tro fron, 87,88, 80 j “enaldron', 
93, 98, 

Saran, O14: rt OLd Sara 

Savoy, cult of St, Alban in, 69-7 

Secon tat Anglo-Saxon, 

Seabband, iron, from Switzerland, 
to7-i0. 

Scarborough Masoum (Xotks); en- 
raved horn, 142, 

sctrborought.” Philovophical and 
“Archnodlogleal Sostoty, 142, 

Semlett, Richard, manuserpt a 

ription of the heraldry in the 
Slolstrs of the Cathedral chureh, 
Canterbury, 206, 

Schepone, Jahn, Benodiatine monk 
‘figure of, on shield in cloluters of 
Ofthedrt ehuroh, Canterbury 268. 

Sootland, Abbot of St. August 


loge work, 3m 

‘during tho your 3014-10, 208-72. 
Su aie Balmuildy, Berwickshire, 
Gerlingwark Loh, Coskburnspath, 
Dalmay Domain Lough, Hain: 
Durgh, Glasgow, Lamberton Moor, 
Longfingh,. Hacdykes, Skye, 
Stratherne, Traprain Lave, 

‘Scott, Rev. D., on the church of St, 
‘Blazoy (Comevall), 22. 

Soott, Reginald, on 8. Blaiso, 9, 

Scott, Re E., Master of St John's 
‘College, Cambridge, exhibits the 
original contracts for the tomb and 
ete of ie nay Maret in 

festminster Abbey, 288 ; remarks 


yeaa 

sR scaionat nusoum: collec: 

Soma an 
‘RBrchont) 190,186,197 Maiden 
Soren adh) a8, 
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Serope Lady, 
Sea Mla, on the woot 
amie feaval “at Dreord 
Gente, 2 
solar ofthe Roman periods 
‘peor Gent)yaut-b rary 
Tho" alsten’ of" Cuthedeal 
shh Costrhry, 06, mute 
ster Homan igus veaptired in 
felt Dover Mou, 206 
sab, we aig x, fr 
stating rom Werte Sap) 208, 
in af Edward 11 4) panna 
ent of don Bano Warronn 
ctrey and Surthorn 4 
state (ype ies, mare 
tyrdan af Bela ay 18-18 
gaat ha 
ree oininis, maine paintings 
by, 1d. bg 
sorta ty of Vienne, 0,4 
Bova (eas bons afoindat 
"1 importange fo the cmp at 
Malin Bower 14, 
sera Woy (Bola 0, 
Bttanon Sarandon Calan 
roe elie fom, 6, 260, 20, 





















135, 19 27°80. 
shomtt Mussum (ork), ponanna- 
smslagy li, tapestry maps 
on Winn, tapestry maps by, 
Mt Eadon and bughbouthood, 


0, 
Shiold-bousos, found at Islandbridgo 
‘and Kilmainham (eo, Dublin), 915, 
strwbary (Salop) borough but 











‘by Aihelfed, 67; token, with igure 
of &t, Blaiso, 10. 
Shropshire: tee Baschurch, Bridge- 





north Shrewsbury, Wroxoter 

sishosior (Hants), Romano-British 
town, 283, 

salar tein gerntuenth-cantry 

erminn standing sup, 216 wtatue 
ote Blan, i tanhard by Bc 
fon, exhibited 148. 

Sualeting, human : Byobury, Poter- 
Horongh (Northants) 118-20, 123, 
1357 fitagpoat (Darbar) 288 
ie aly Hh ding (Fork 
125; Aad ‘Bower (eds) 
363/164, 108;. Marton Hal, Bask 
Riding (Yorks), 198. 

sultbeck Clement Osiald, elected, 
38, admitted, 64 

sulla, from Maiden Bower (Beds), 
160, 183, 164,108, 258 

hyo’ (Seitland), excavation of & 
roch in, 3 
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Sligo on., bronze elt fom, 256-8. 

Senthy A. H, 88m, 60. 

Smith, Hi. Clitord, exhibits « me 
hasieal toy in tho form of to 
foine (South Garman work ott 
feventnnth, mr) "62508 
Iragment of “au entineliod ist 
teonthconturytermnonttn, il, 
found at Siidldy id 115 $n 
fan engraved horn from Hecktold 
Phase (Hant) 08-48 romart 


be 
simlis gina A, 169; on «bona 
TR eo on 
inh century, found at Stratford 
gnvion(Warwiiny 868} on 
Sooty ot Ae Nolte go, 120) 
ere area med heed 
Gdavmlntins ow Ealnonsy 
ain Boyton onthe Wate 

(ORES, ence yan an en 
set atbard tem Bwaalan, 
ftag fom the any Tron es, 
a ete fs bose 
ei ating tea 
ER ire Ay Testo 
so Riknaneosh 





























{of a! 
san, Weihagtn Gh 08 een 
ip Maden Boor (Beds) 











Woskey itl 
anmacthedi’ ios, nang 
Meepain iam (add npn 
frotang len Brn) 
sina Carty ho ener 
Sop t aien Bove 


Staoa tatordahir) borough built 
ty thee 62. 

stafordshine: ae Satord, Tamworth. 

Stainland, ‘ment Tiaifax (Works), 

rmlon ay sn honour of 8 
aio, 

Stamford (Lines.), borough built by 

- Bitar te lor 

tanloys, erent ofthe 260, 
Sana Heche, rons tow! 


st tab, Malden Bower Beds), 
Start Min LB, 4, , 











Stephonson, Mill, 76; remarks by, 
103, 203. 





ravod horns, 





Stavoins, Honry, on 
143, 

Stokes, Rev. HP, gonoslogical tabi 
‘exhibited by, showing connexion 
ff tho Dukos of Brittany and the 
Bare of Richmond with tho Zouel, 
and Mortimer families, 8, 

‘stone, Sir John Benjamin, death of, 


‘230, 
Stone bjecla: bench, O34 Sara 
Wilts}, 288; carved frngmont 
1d Sarin (Wilts), 2883 ehambo 
Maiden Howor Bods, 157-0; lat 
Maldon Bower (Borlm\, 167-00 
‘handel! or quorn, Maldon, Bower 
(Beds), 148, 18 ; moulds for et- 
{ng anall ingots of bronze, Trapraln 
Law (Haddington),270-1'; walghts, 
Mayonco Musoum (Germany), 723 
Namur, province of (Belgltin}, 7 
Wola (Sulop\, 72; whetstone, 
fragment of, Maldon Bower (Bods. 
166, 168, See also Colts, Soulpture. 
Stratford-on-Avon — (Warwleks), 
rong» penananine Brooeh found 


sii Earl 


suiiheene (Seoand) a county pee 
tino tn foueteonth dontury, b. 

Srurmore, (Bswox), ‘bronze’ youwalx 
from, 77,78, 79,81 

Sault, bain of Arebbahop of 


Canterbury, 2 
Suffolk: 40 Bury, Foklingham, Lako 




































‘ee Barroy, Bart 








hheath,, Little Sexham, "Santon, 
Downham, Wertbal 
Sager, Abbi pub ot, Abbey of 





‘of Motaphrastos? ncoount of St, 
Blaise, 12, 
Sorey Aralnestogion Sooty, 





Saftey and. Stratherne, John da 

‘Waren Eat afta ah 

surrey’ wld, Rlngiohon- 

Thon Wotton 

sumer) dy Brant, ney, Coun- 

ic rn ie Ss 
ag, Cambridge 

Somer ow Bazgrovey_ Chichester, 

High Dow, Fovenssy. 

switrands seerde om, 107-10 

Waterpro 164 176 

snort pote, iting, 215,216 

Spends anaropold yy ound at 

Clotherhiolme (Yorks.), 214; North 
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Grimston (Yorks), 2145 river 
Witham (Lines), 214; ‘bronze, 
found in Palestine, 127-80; Huns- 

ary class, North Gi 
(Works.), 214; iron, from 
jand, 107-10; modloval, with in- 
seription, from the river Ouse 
(Yorks),” 112-13; Minoan, 1205, 
fof Charlemagne. Abbey of” Saint 
1005 Shardanin, 127-05 
‘Viking, found in the’ Len near 
Edmonton (Midls.), 215, 216 5 
id Kifinninhinn (eo: 

































Dublin}, 215. 
Symondson, Cornelius, smith, of Lone 
Mion, contractor Tor do goat to 





Tnedy Margaret's tomb in Westin 
ier Abhay, 238. 

‘Major Edward Mansel, 
ea, 281. 





Tabernacles’ ox temporary charehes 
tat up after tho Fite of London, 
45, 47. 

‘Tabor, Colonel, exhibits a sitvor-gilt 





igoventoonth-contary Germanstand~ 
ing cup, 236. 

‘mamwvorth (Stafford), borough built 
by Zthelled, 57. 





‘Tankard slver by Blston, ex 

ma i 
pesiny : design representing a pas 
‘oral scone "Cobelinn’ Reseauront 
London, 210; map of London ani 
heighbouthood hy William Shel- 
don, exhibited, 248, 

‘Tarn (co. Meath}, brouzo eolt from, 
778, 

‘Taunton Museum (Som), a 
‘currency soights, 75. 

‘Taylor, Iso, on patronymte vilage- 
nares in rane, ; 

Tennant, Coc! Arthur, appointe 
ude, 68; ro-lectel x member 
‘of the Council, 219. 

Terracotta le, sixleonth-eontury, 
‘ennmelled, found at Smithfield, 
we 

‘Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘burial place of, 51 = 

‘Theodosius T, coins of, Wroxeter 
(Galop), 208, 

‘Tomsony Prot Arthur, 125, 

‘Thomson, H. Lyon, verharks by, 161, 

Throw-etones Hing, Maiden Bowor 
(Ges), 148. 

‘Tiles: enamelled, Little Saxham 
(Gute 125; Row Hat! se), 
fy 118; onamolted sixteenth 


ited, 








font 














eontury terma-eotts, fragment of, 
found at Smithfield, London, 1155 


fom encausti foor att Michaels 
Brwishwy London, 47; insoribed, 
Jamey Slenester” (Hamby. 20 
ed nnd buf Aen Bower (Beds 
158) oof, Old. Sara Wits), 
251) Mixteonth-century, “Mayor's 
Ghapois Bratol (Glow), 113; seth 
gute Sf Prineo hres of Wales, 
from tho Guildbadl, exhibited, 11% 

asppurany eo onze colt no, 250, 
Bs. 

site, pay 
“ave 5 5, 

srofvam’connectod with St. Blais 
iuhtontivsumtry eoietion 
tte Ais swage Ste Blaine 
iat Beste, 485 Lasdsheifponny 
icing mwas and ero of ht 
Trough, with figure of Bishop 
Bato i2 wth Tend and gee 
aE Se lao, 7,10. 

omby, Graver -BPhwenistan and 
‘raccoon, at Cyprian 0, Set 
si ape 

rong (Kent) threo quarsios of 
printed pase from the carl, 
Eibited 8. 

‘Tomigiany Pietro, contrastr for tho 
Ton of Lady. Sangaret in West- 
Ininster Abbey, 288, 29, 

rrerturo,, Roman Stoploments of, 
35-5, 4, 

‘otlertie® (Bods), fragments of 
‘quern fom 148. 

reddg Guildy pageants of, in tho 
Midalo Ages, 2 

‘raj cit 6, Wroxetor (Salop) 
ae 


‘Teaprain Law (Hddington), oxciva- 
teen on sine 
‘Tevinant of tho Veneto, a 
nae at 
Ton 
rrynono eo, bronze calts from, 257, 
8. 


Ulster, distribution of bronze celts 
in, 384-8, 

‘Umbria (Italy), wafering-irons from, 

163-7, 170, 173, 181-97. 

‘Umbrian Art, Exhibition of, wafers 
{ing-irone shown at the, 197-9. 

‘Urns: “Granny's Grave’, near Bele 

‘fast. (co, Antrim), 272; Maiden 

Bower (Gade), 160-2; Wrexetor 
(Galop), 204. 

‘Valentinian the older, coins of, 105. 


Valeciano, Cosarini di, senleulter at 
‘Peragia, 168, 168, 169%. 




















of, before the Co 























9 of, 172, 





ngeirons. from, 163, 
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‘Valeriano, Francuseo di, mint-master | on platos, 1 
‘at Perugia, 166, 168, 108, 171, 18 Yin, 17, 182-6, 188.00 a 
191, 168, 160, 180, 181,198, 109 5 gu 











‘Vanbrugh, John, 46. 
‘Vanbrogh; William, 46. | 
Van do Pat, A. 18i, 186 

‘Vases, Ronan,” 150 











im 167, 103; 
chiutsancl trttenn 6107, 4 
177, 190, 191, 199: ornamentat : 


Bowls, 














‘afering-itonsy 173, 175, 177, 189, | by cngrnving nnd stanipy, 103,16 
ToL. fi inion 
Venice: church of St. Biagio, dedie 78 5 platen, size, shin 


featod to St. Blaino, 20; wafering- | and deuipun of 160.75, 181 00) 























irons from, 164. panches, 186-8, 170, 171, 181, 191, 
VentnenalentWight)troncusreney- | 200; refilonxcemnt 
Tara from 74 Irons, 165,12, repro 
Vernon, Adiniral Edward, expedi- | serod anit socular subjects, 103, 
tion agains! Cabs, 1 177-9, “IB, “Ta7-00," 102," 1947 
‘Verulam (St. Albans, Herts.), 68, 65, stamps, 168, 170.9, 181-09, Gore 
8, 302, taney 162,104, 168, 176,176, 200; 
“Yeusee ronze: a Bowls, Swiss 164, 176. 
Vick (Gutstonia, Spats), Episoopal | Watery, 168% hnly, 166, 178, 193; 
‘usguma + waféring-itons, 105, crnuinented, 10%) See Watering! 
Viotoria ana Albert Busou, South | _ from 
‘Renaington: bends from tho Guar: | Wablleld (Yorks), wooleombers! 
ane treanure, 100; Teatinn wafer~ | fenttval ay 80, 
ingerons and! casts, 163, 167,180, | Walford, Thomas, 77. 
18. Waller, William Ghapanan, appointed 
Vion, Hotatuscumn: clockwork | "a acritator of tho ballot 318. 
‘tortie, 58. Wallpaintings of St. Alban an a 
Vienne (France), church dedicated | soldier, St Alban. dos Villans 
St. Alban at, 68, 04, 07 {Pranct), 05; of St. Alban knectiug 
‘Viking poried sword found in tho | gn'a hl Sk: Alba a 


Een nent Edmonton (fidds.) 214, | Chambery “(Prance), Ot; of Ste 
316; swords characoritie features | Blalny Hingaton-ou Tinie (Sur. 















of, 132, 118, roy), 114; roprenanting ineidents 
‘Vincent Billet de la Tour, Countess, | in the life of Bt. Blaise, churel of 
‘ezcavations in Skyo by, 271, St, Clementi, Romo, 43; St. Ga- 
‘Viollet-le-Duc, work on tho Abbey | __briel's Chapol, Canterbury, 212m. 
of Saint-Donis, 100, Walters, H. B.,'romarks by, 60. 
‘Visconti, the, arms of, on Italian | Walthamstow (Easex), brobze bowls 
raforing-irons, 186, 185 from, 87, 88, 90, 9, 


‘Viviers (Praiee), chutches dedicated | Ward, Wilf, lected, 181; ad- 
toBt, Alban, 67; diocesan braviary | mitted, 218, 





of, 68; discern lection for St. | Warenne, William de, 6, 
‘Alan's day, 67. ‘Warrenne, Bacl of : sar Surrey, Berl 
Voragive, Jnesb do, Golde Zapend of, | _ of. 
12 ‘Warwick (Warw.), borough built by 
‘Vynor, Sir Robert, 48, 47, Biheitied, 67. 
‘Warwickshire :" see Coventry, Strat 





Waco, Dx, Dean of Canterbury, re- | — ford-on-Avon, Warvisk, 
‘marks by, 268, ‘Water-clocks of’ the Barly Iron Age, 
Wetering-cdkes, Lenton custom of | “from: Wotton (Surrey), 76-865 


limensons of, 89; Hinds form of 
Waleringiron, Talian, of the at. | 16,98 
teonth coatry, exhibited and pe- | Watling Stcet, 14. 
Geet tothe Rots enlinods, | Weare Eawedcn: on th complete 
: log acaounts of the ety pase. 
Walovingirons of the tconth ana | shist churches designed. bs Sic 
Sistecih cefariey, Tales, 101~ | Chestphes Won 46053 en 6 
EOL} tome tnd crete of niles | Compares. of “buildiog pscee 
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1ori-s7 and 1015 247; somarks 
by, 1¢ 

atbrs mb rom Gur py 

‘atv implements aninstruments 
of worked air 

Woh oct tagmont of « 
ee alcatel portion a fe 
Tan ceeury Rieyr uch mene 
fiat Sap of Bec 
ert doatatacti05 on mae 
Rema aa onl siceont 
man (eta iy fk ae 
Siloti hy rend hy 390 

ween last dan 
per 

aj bron, rn, an son, 72, 
fi 


‘Welsh, ©, ramarks by, 4, 
Wellington (Sotu,), rocesatons at, In 
Thonoate of St. Blaise, 20, 
Wellstood, ¥,'0.,. exhibits. bronze 
Ragman ech of shut ho 
ith contury, fond nt, Stratford. 
on-Avon (Warwiok.), 95, 96. 
‘Welsh typo of ponannutar brooches, 
97, 98. 
Wativyn (Herta), Late Callie re 
rains at, 81; palate from, 
fansiey in Wensleydale (Yorks.), 
Saxon plllow-atanes, 188. 
‘Womox, elurelion of tho westorn 
‘counties of, 18. the Domesday Sur 


voy, Bd, 88 

Werthall’ (Susfork), objects from 
owl of thin bronze, 79, 81, 88 
coin, Ronian, 88 dive embossed 
with deorfie. animal, $8 5 em= 
Tossed heouse fragments, 82 92. 
farrulon of terminals, bronee, 88; 
Ihoraesfurniture, 88; ‘terrots, enn 
rolled, 88. 

‘Wiatlake, Rov. HE. ,, remarks by, 
239. 




















‘Westmeath 0,, bronze colts. from, 
265, 258 
Westininsiar Abbey: burlal-placo of 
Edward VI, 2803 tomb and grate 
af the Lady Marat in, original 
fontracte for, exhibited, 298; tomb 
ot Honey Vik and his queen, 289. 
‘WeatwellOnurl, ent), white win 
‘dows of painted quarries, and frag- 
‘monte of panels showing scones in 
the life of Christ, 206, 218. 
‘Wexford e0,, bronze colts from, 258, 
‘Wheatloy, Hi, B., romarks by, 46. 
‘Wheeler, 8 E.Mortimer, holderofthe 
‘Franks Studentship, reportby, 227. 
‘Whetstone, fragment of, Maiden 
‘Bower (Beds), 185, 168. 








Whidhy Abbuy (York), report on 
ama eatadt ty" the Berman 
Somiatinsant 62-3 

whilory Wiliam Arcishop of 
Gantry gold heh ene, 





wit mY 
TR a 
wet nee 

Sillabtey. 

evr or dggor found In, 210. 


106, 

Wood objects: box or eatin, frage 
‘monts of, Maiden Bowor (Leds) 
1595 coftiny, Cantorbury (Ko 

288. 


261, 282. 

‘Wookuy Holo (Som. 
‘bar ftom, 71 7s 

‘Wool-comb) formerly in so in th 
‘Hailfax district (Yorks,), 87. 

Worlombors pageants of in Honour 
of St. Blaise, 26-88, 

Woreetor Wore), pageant of the 
clothimakerw’ guild, 24; procession 
‘of wooleambors in honour of St, 
Balsa, 27, 28, 

‘Worcesterabiee: see Fookenham, 
Littleton, Malvorn, Worooe 

‘Wotton (Survoy), bronze vos 
Ineluding water-slocks, of the 
ron Age, 76-04 dossription and 
almeietoe, 6 8-015" welts, 


‘Wroi, Sir Christopher, City churches 
designed by, 45-, 

Wren, Christopher, the younger, 45, 

Wron, Stephen, Forentalia, 45. 

Wiig Dhoma, on word ike blades 
‘of ion, 70. 

Wroxeter Salop) 
Drocoh from, 270; stone we 
from, 72; type of Romano-British 
town 262,” Exeavations at, in 
o14,'209-4, 226; bath-house, 202, 
2904 eourt-yards, 202, 296; graves, 

204} ‘house-site ‘and’ houses, 202, 

208, 296'; hypocausts, 226 ; mosaic 

‘pavemonts, 203, 926; objects found, 
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297; strati 


202, 208,296,287, portico, 202 


220), puttery, 202, 9 
fieation, 2 
fled verandah, 2265 wally parallel 
302, 3277 walermain sv tut 

ts, 202,209, 236 wattlo-nt 

fia atdings 202,29, 202 

Walle, “Abbot of St Atgi 
Gantesbury, 250, 255. 

Watt, Janse, on excavation of rile 
‘way’ culling near Maiden Bextor 
(Bers), 180. 


Zamassos (Cyprus), Lomb at, 50, 

York, Edmund Langley, Buko of 
had of, 

York,» Edward Langley, Duke of, 
‘badge of, 207. 

York, ‘Richard Langley, Duke of 
267. 


























temple, 2035 tessel- | 











4c (Yorks) : pauclofwindowin the 
Chapter House, 210; thirteonthe 
ccoutury stained glass at, 208; typo 
fof Romano-British tov 263, 

Ksliny inuusters aul lhurehes of, 
in the Dontendny Survey, 35, Seb 
fla» Aldborough, Beverly, Biaueh 
Muggate, Bradford, Clotierholn 
“Dawes (trav, Gilling, Halitas? 
Keighley, Leotsy Life Hill, Marton 


























ley, Whitby, York, 





Ypres (Belgium , dostewetion of tho 


(Cloth tsi, 220, 


Zansttine, Sigismondo, Bishop of 
Forno aem of etn 
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.—Fellows ean purchase ONE copy of each publication, at the Soctety’s 

‘apartments, at 25 per cent. off the prloes quoted below. 

Aaaitionat copies can be obtained from Mr, Bernard Quaritch, 11 Grafton 
Strect, New Mond Street, W. 
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ARCHAEOLOGIA. 
Yoke EXIT, (Stok old) 
Vols. XXVIN—KXXIV, each Volume in two Parts. Price 15s, per Part 
Vols; XXXVTRLV, east Volume in two Pats, Price 21 per Part Vol. 
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Vols. XEVI-Xt AT nein two Parts, Price 30s, per Part, 
ice |) : Price 
Volum Parts [ygeitan. | Volames, | Parts | rf, 
Ln a 
XIX, 1 2 |e 6 
XE, 2 ree] 220 
1&2 1 |330 
182 a» [eae 
1 1 | 2 6 
2 2 | sa0 
1&2 1&2 | 330 
1 |220 1&2] 330 
2 fourof print 1&2 | 3 30 
a [eho complete] 3 3 0 
2 [ew o » | 380 
1 | 210 0 » [380 
[330 








The complete Series of Vols. RAVI 
General Index tothe Archacolog, V 


Tony be bad for 25 Guineas. 
(—L. Price 2 Guineas. 











VETUSTA MONUMENTA. 

Vols, —V,, (Stock ald oft) 

Vou, ely tation, Out of rin) 
CHAMCOF St Bieri ‘Hires plates, Price 1s. 0 
ILLUMINATIONS IN IRISH MBS. Four plates, Price 4. 

(THE EVANGELIA QUATUOR OF LINDAU. Two plates, Price 4, 


VEL. 
"TOMB OF AN ARCHBISHOP AT CANTERBURY. Five Plates. Price 


Vor, 
ATCHIEVEMENTS OF EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, IN THE 
‘CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CANTERBURY. Five Plates. Price 161. 
ROYAL CUP OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE AND ESCLAND. "Four 
Ines, Price 150, 
OBITUARY ROLL OF JOHN ISLIP, ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER, 
ve, Ten Plates. Price 214, 
Ax Inpex 10.n1e dn, Sri, ayo Gru Vouwaes, Fol, Price 7s. 6d. 8v0. Price 
Qe, Ud. Trete-raow ax Ivprx'x0 Vou. VI, Price 2 6d, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
[—IV. Price 15. per Volume ; or the set of four Volumes, 
Seconn Stuns, Vols. XK. Price 10164 per Volumes or the st ofthe frst 


‘en Volumes, £2 12, Gd, ‘The current parts of Vols. XXI, XXII, and 
XXIIT and the complete Vols, XXIV—XXVIT, may also be had at 6s. each, 


Prise Sears, Vol 
“£9 2s 





REPORTS OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
No. 1. Excavations at Wroxeter in 1919; by J.P, Bushe-Fox. Price 24. 6d. 
NOR eh a 
No. 3) Hengistbury Head, in 311-12 5 
Nos hy Wroxeter 11918 





CATALOGUES. 

PRINTED BROADSIDES IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY, by 
Ronerr Lenox, F.S.A. Price 10s. 6d 

PRINTED BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTI 

SDON, With Supplement, London, 1887. Price 16s, td, 
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1 Collection of Angio-Saxon Poets 

Bexsasms Tuones, FSA.” Byo. London, 1942. Py 

LASAMON'S BRUT, or CHRONICLE OF BRITAI 
Sixox Panarnese op tum Bur or Wace, Buited by Sie Freamue 
Manors, KI, 3 vols. 0. THT. Price £1 72. (Out of print.) 

LIBER QUOTIDLANUS CONTRAROTULATORIS GARDEROBA: ANN 
28 BDWARDI PRIMI, to, London, 1707. , Price in cloth, 5s 

ORDINANCES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE: ROYAL’ HOUSE. 
HOLD. to, “London, 170. Price in cloth, 7s. 6 
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MAGNI ROTULE SCACGARIT NORMANNLR.  Kaited by ‘Tiomas 
Sravranos, F, vols, Gro, Loudon, 1840-4, Price in cloth, 1s, 6d, 
PREHISTORIC STONE MONUMENTS : CORNWALL. By Rvs. W, C, 


Fol, “London, 1985. Price in eloth, 10%, 






(1) KENT.” By Groncy Paysx, BSA. 

(2) HERTFORDSHIRE, “By Sim Jon Rvays, KCB. V.P. 

(3) CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. By Cuaxorsion Fenovsow, 
F.S.A.; and LANCASHIRE NORTH-OF-THESANDS, By H. 
Conn, FS. A. 














By Wrnssase Hannios. 
(8) HEREFORDSHIRE. By Rev. J. 0. Bevas 
‘and F. Havenrienn, FSA. 

(6) NORTHANTS, By TJ. Gronan, Price 5. each. 

YARD AND METRE SCALE’ FOR’ PHOTOGRAPHIC PURM 
Price Gd. oF 5s. per dozen, post free 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ‘THE EXHIBITION OF BNG 
‘MEDIEVAL ALABASTER WORK. Price 16s. (no discount to Fellows). 
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HISTORICAL PRINTS. 
1, Le Champ du Drap 4'Or, or the Tnterview of Henry VIIT and Francis 1 
ipetween Gules and Ardres, 1520." (Out of prin) 
2 Rosampment ofthe Hoga Rocce ner Pvtsouth 818, £28, od 
3; Hmbarkation of Henry Vilt st Dover 120, £9 2, bd. 
4 Procession of Edward VI from the Tower to Westminster, £2 21 0 
5: Departure of Henry VII fom Calain, 15th, “Et Ia Od 
& Eneampiyent of Henry VIII at Margvison, 154%, ide 6d 
4, Slege of Boulogne by Henry Vill, Yous, “El Tis, 62, 
& Pit of London tery: Ebi" (Ou of rine) 
Roman pavement at Stuns, Oxon (Out of print) 
1; Hency Vit aod is Queene enry VII and Sang Sey 
ey Vil eed his Queen ‘and Jane Seymour, £1 1s, od. 
12, Procession of Klizabeth to Blackiars. £1 ls. 0d. 
18, Cenolaph of Lord Darnley, ete. tle, Od 
14 Battle of Carberry Hil, t,o. 
13, Three Children of Christian TI: King of Denmark. £1 1. od. 
16, Charles Brandon, Duke of Sul, aod Mary, Queen of France, £1 Is, 0d 
Frances, Ducts of Sully aid Advan "Stakes her second husband. 
18, Lady Jane Grey. £119.08 
18, Edward Vi Grantiog the Palace of Bridewell for a Hospital. £118. of. 
20. Chaves 1 and Henrietta Maria, “£1 te. 0d: 
Ai: Plan of Whitehall. (Out of print) 
22, View of the Charity Chitdrea in the Strand, “July, 1718. 2sheets. £112 0d 
4, Portat of Sir John Havwlewood, oe. 6a. 
24, Four Views of Stanton Harcourt, Onin. £9 2x, 0d 






































